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Ix looking back on the great events by which civilization and 
knowledge have been advanced, and in estimating the intellec- 
tual and moral energies by which their present position has been 
attained, we cannot fail to perceive that the master-steps in our 
social condition have been the achievement of a few gifted spirits, 
some of whose names neither history nor tradition has preserved. 
We do not here allude to the progress of individual states, strug- 
gling for supremacy in trade or in commerce—in arts or in arms, 
but to those colossal strides in civilization which command the 
sympathy and mould the destinies of mankind. 

Every nation has its peculiar field of glory—its band of heroes 
—its intellectual chivalry—its clond of witnesses; but heroes 
however brave, and sages however wise, have often no reputation 
beyond the shore or the mountain range which confines them ; 
and men who rank as demigods in legislation or in war, are often 
but the oppressors and the corrupters of their more peaceful and 
pious neighbours. Traced in the blood of their victims, and 
emblazoned in acts of strangled liberty, their titles of renown 
have not been registered in the imperishable records of humanity. 
Without the stamp of that philanthropy and wisdom which the 
family of mankind can cherish, their patents of nobility are not 
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passports to immortality. The men who bear them have no 
place in the world’s affections, and their name and their honours 
must perish with the community that gave them. 

But while there are deeds of glory which benefit directly only 
the yp among whom they are done, or the nation whom they 
exalt, they may nevertheless have the higher character of exer- 
cising over our species a general and an inestimable influence. 
When Regulus sacrificed his life by denouncing to the Roman 
senate the overtures of Carthage, he was as much a martyr for 
truth as for Rome, and every country and every age will continue 
to admire the moral grandeur of the sacrifice. When Luther 
planted the standard of the Reformation in Germany, and con- 
fronted the Pope, wielding the sceptre of sovereign power, he 
became the champion of civil and religious liberty in every land ; 
the assertor of the rights of universal conscience—the apostle of 
truth, who taught the world to distinguish the religion of priest- 
craft from the faith once delivered to the saints. Hence may the 
Roman patriot become the guide and the instructor of civiliz- 
ed as well as of barbarous nations; and the hero of the Reforma- 
tion, the benefactor of the Catholic as well as of the Protestant 
Church. 

It is not easy to estimate the relative value of those noble be- 
quests, which man thus makes to his species. Deeds of Roman 
virtue and of martyr zeal are frequently achieved in humble lite, 
without exciting sympathy or challenging applause ; but when 
they throw their radiance from high places, and cast their halos 
round elevated rank or intellectual eminence, they light up the 
whole moral hemisphere, arresting the affections of living wit- 
nesses, and, through the page of history, commanding the homage 
and drawing forth the aspirations of every future age. 

It has not been permitted to individuals to effect with their 
single arm those great revolutions which urge forward the desti- 
nies of the moral, the intellectual, and the political world. The 
benefactors of mankind labour in groups, and shine in constella- 
tions; and though their leading star may often be the chief ob- 
ject of admiration, yet his satellites must move along with him, 
and share his glory. Surrounded with Kepler, and Galileo, and 
Hook, and Halley, and Flamsteed, and Laplace, Newton com- 
pletes the seven pleiads by whom the system of the universe 
was developed. Luther, and Calvin, and Zuingle, and Knox, 
form the group which rescued Christendom from Papal oppres- 
sion. Watt, and Arkwright, and Brindley, and Bell, have made 
water and iron the connecting links of nations, and have armed 
mechanism with superhuman strength, and almost human skill. 
By the triple power of perseverance, wisdom, and eloquence, 
Clarkson, and Wilberforce, and Fox, have wrenched from the 
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slave his manacles and fetters ; and we look forward with earnest 
anticipation to the advent and array of other sages, who shall 
unshackle conscience and reason—unlock the world’s granaries 
for her starving children—carry the torch-light of education 
and knowledge into the dens of ignorance and vice—and, with 
the amulet of civil and religious liberty, emancipate immortal 
man from the iron-grasp of superstition and misrule. 

Although we have aan at some of the principal groups of 
public benefactors, yet there are others which, though less pro- 
minent in the world’s eye, are, nevertheless, interesting objects, 
both for our study and imitation. In one of these stands pre- 
eminent the name of PAscaL, possessing peculiar claims on the 
love and admiration of his species. As a geometer and natural 
philosopher, his inventive genius has placed him on the same 
level with Newton, and Leibnitz, and Huygens, and Descartes. 
As a metaphysician and divine, he baffled the subtlety and 
learning of the Sorbonne; as a writer, at once powerful and 
playful, eloquent and profound, he shattered the strongholds of 
Jesuitism; and as a private Christian, he adorned the doctrine 
of his Master with lofty piety, inflexible virtue, and all those 
divine graces which are indigenous in the heart which suffering 
and self-denial have abased. 

The celebrated Bayle has affirmed, that the life of Pascal is 
worth an hundred sermons, and that his acts of humility and 
devotion will be more effective against the libertinism of the age, 
than a dozen of missionaries. ‘The observation is as instructive 
as it is just. During the brief interval which we weekly conse- 
crate to eternity, the impressions of Divine truth scarcely survive 
the breath which utters them. The preacher’s homily, however 
eloquent, is soon forgotten ; and the missionary’s expostulation, 
however earnest, passes away with the heary-throb which it 
excites ; and if a tear falls, or a sigh escapes, amid the pathos of 
severed friendship, or the terrors of coming judgment, the evipo- 
ration of the one, and the echo of the other, are the only results 
on which the preacher can rely. It is otherwise, however, with 
the lessons which we ourselves learn from illustrious examples of 
departed piety and wisdom. The martyr’s enduring faith appeals 
to the heart with the combined energy of precept and example. 
The sage’s gigantic intellect, purified all chastened with the 
meek and lowly spirit of the Gospel, becomes a beacon-light to 
the young, and an anchor to the wavering. And when faith is 
thus ennobled by reason, reason is hallowed in return ; and under 
this union of principles, too often at variance, hope brightens in 
their commingled radiance, and the unsettled or distracted spirit 
rests, with unflinching confidence, on the double basis of secular 
and celestial truth. Even in a heathen age, the doubts and 
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fears of Diocles were instantly dissipated, when he saw Epicurus 
on his bended knees, doing homage to the Father of Gods and 
men. . 

There is, perhaps, no period in the history of our faith, when 
the life and labours of Pascal—his premature genius and his 
brilliant talents—his discoveries and Nis opinions—his sorrows 
and his sufferings—his piety and his benevolence—his humility 
and his meekness—could be appealed to with more effect, than 
that in which our own lot is cast. When a political religion is 
everywhere shooting up in rank luxuriance, as the basis of poli- 
tical institutions;—when the temple of God has become the 
haunt of the money-changers, and the sacred offices of the minis- 
try are bought and sold like the produce of the earth :—when 
the wealth which God himself conferred, and the intellectual gifts 
which he gave, are marshalled in fierce hostility against the evan- 
gelism of his word :—in such an age, it may be useful to hold up 
the mirror to a Roman Catholic layman—to the sainted and im- 
mortal Pascal—to reflect to all classes, to priest and people, a 
— picture of a life of bright example, pencilled by a Ae 
ight—and, as time obliterates its shaded groundwork, develop- 
ing new features for our love and admiration. 

Blaise Pascal was born at Clermont on the 19th June 1623. 
His family, who had been ennobled by Louis XI. about 1478, 
held from that time important offices in Auvergne; and his father, 
Stephen Pascal, was the first President of the Court of Aides at 
Clermont-Ferrand. His mother, Antoinette Begon, died in 1626, 
leaving behind her one son, Blaise, and two daughters, Gilberte, 
born in 1620, and Jacqueline, born in 1625. But though thus 
deprived of those inestimable instructions which maternal fond- 
ness can alone supply, the loss was, toa great extent, compensated 
by the piety and affection of their remaining parent. Abandoning 
to his brother his professional duties in Auvergne, that he might 
devote all his time to the education of his family, Stephen Pascal 
took up his residence in Paris in 1631. Here he became the sole 
instructor of his son in literature and science, and of his two 
daughters in Latin and in belles-lettres ; and with the lessons of 
secular wisdom he blended that higher learning which formed so 
conspicuous a feature in the future history of his family. 

It was now the spring-tide of science throughout Europe, and 
Stephen Pascal was one of its most active promoters. His know- 
ledge of geometry and physics had gained him the friendship of 
Descartes, Gassendi, Roberval, Mersenne, Carcavi, Pailleur, and 
other philosophers in Paris, who assembled at each other's 
houses to impart and receive instruction. This little band of 
sages maintained an active correspondence with the congenial 
spirits of other lands, and in this interchange of discovery, the 
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achievements and the domain of science were simultaneously 
extended. Men of rank and influence offered their homage to the 
rising genius of the age; and such was the progress of this infant 
association, that, under the enlightened administration of Colbert, 
it became the nucleus of the celebrated Academy of Sciences 
which Louis XIV. established by “ royal ordonnance” in 1666. 

At the meetings of this Society, Blaise Pascal was occasionally pre- 
sent. Though imperfectly apprehended, the truths of science in- 
flamed his youthful curiosity, and such was his ardour for knowledge, 
that, at the age of eleven, he was ambitious of teaching as well as of 
learning ; and he composed a little treatise on the cessation of the 
sounds of vibrating bodies when touched by the finger. Perceiving 
his passion for mathematical studies, and dreading their interfe- 
rence with the more appropriate pursuits in which he was en- 
gaged, his father prohibited the study of geometry, but, at the 
same time, gave him a general idea of its nature and objects, and 
promised him the full gratification of his wishes when the proper 
time should arrive. The aspirations, however, of heaven-born ge- 
nius were not thus to be repressed. The very prohibition to study 
geometry served but to enhance the love of it. In his leisure 
hours he was found alone in his chamber, tracing, in lines of 
coal, geometrical figures on the wall, and on one occasion he was 
surprised by his father just when he had succeeded in obtaining 
a demonstration of the 32d proposition of the 1st book of Euclid, 
that the three angles of a triangle are equal to two right angles. 
Astonished and overjoyed, his father rushed to his friend M. Pail- 
leur to announce the extraordinary fact ; and the young geometer 
was instantly permitted to study unrestrained the Elements of 
Euclid, of which he soon made himself master, without any extrin- 
sic aid. From the geometry of planes and solids, he passed to the 
higher branches of the science ; and before he was sixteen years 
of age, he composed a treatise on the Conic Sections, which 
evinced the most extraordinary sagacity. 

Stephen Pascal was now in the zenith of his happiness, that 
fatal point in the horoscope of man which the coll covets, and 
the Christian dreads. In the city of the sciences, which Paris 
was and still is, his son was deemed a prodigy of genius, and his 
daughters, with the exterior graces of their sex, and the highest 
mental endowments, had attracted the admiration of the dis- 
tinguished circles which they had just begun to adorn. An 
event, however, occurred, which threw this joyous family into de- 
spair. Impoverished by wars and elon L embezzlements, the 
Government found it necessary to reduce the dividends on the 
Hotel de Ville in Paris. The annuitants grumbled at their loss, 
and meetings for discussion and expostulation were treated by the 
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state as seditious. Stephen Pascal, who had invested much of 
his property in the Hotel de Ville, was accused of being one of 
the ringleaders in the movement; and the tyrant minister, 
Cardinal Richelieu, who could not brook even the constitutional 
expression of dissent, ordered him to be arrested and thrown into 
the Bastile. Aware, however, of the designs of the Government 
through the kindness of a friend, he at first concealed himself 
in Paris, and subsequently took refuge in the solitudes of Auvergne. 
Thus driven from his home at a time when his youthful family 
required his most anxious and watchful care, we may conceive 
the indignation of the citizen when made the victim of calumny 
and oppression ; but who can estimate the agonies of a parent thus 
“a from his children? The thunder-cloud, however, which 
so blackly and suddenly lowered upon him, as suddenly cleared 
away. The God of the storm so directed it; and marvellous was 
the play of the elements by which its lightnings were chained, 
and its growling hushed. ‘Tyrants are sometimes gay, and in 
their gaiety accessible. When their consciences cannot be reached 
by the appeals of justice and truth, nor their hearts softened by 
tears and cries, they may be soothed by a timely jest, or an insin- 
uating smile, or even turned from their firmest purpose by a bold 
and unexpected solicitation. If, by her graceful movements, 
Herodias’s daughter could command from a heathen tyrant a 
deed of cruelty which he himself abhorred, another damsel might 
in like circumstances count upon an act of mercy froma Christian 
Cardinal. Though it is doubtful to whom we owe it, the experi- 
ment was tried, and succeeded. 

The Abbé Bossut informs us, that Cardinal Richelieu had taken 
a fancy to have Seudery’s Tragi-comedy of 7 Amour Tyrannique 
performed in his — by young girls. The Duchess d’Ai- 
guillon, who was charged with the management of the piece, was 
anxious that little Jacqueline Pascal, then about thirteen years 
of age, should be one of the actresses. Gilberte, her eldest sister, 
and in her father’s absence the head of the family, replied with 
indignation, that “ the Cardinal had not been sufficcently kind to 
them, to induce them to do him this favour.” The Duchess per- 
sisted in her request, and made it understood that the recall of 
Stephen Pascal might be the reward of the favour which she soli- 
cited. The friends of the family were consulted, and it was deter- 
mined that Jacqueline should play the part which was assigned 
her. The tragi-comedy was performed on the 3d April 1639. 
The part by Jacqueline was played with a grace and spirit 
which enchanted eo spectators, and particularly the Cardinal. 
The enthusiasm of Richelieu must have been anticipated, for Jac- 
queline was prepared to take advantage of it. When the play was 
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finished, she approached the Cardinal, and recited the following 
verses, with the design of obtaining the recall of her father :— 


Ne vous étonnez pas, incomparable ARMAND, 
Si j’ai mal contenté vos yeux et vos oreilles : 
Mon esprit agité de frayeurs sans pareilles, 
Interdit 4 mon corps et voix et mouvement : 
Mais pour me rendre ici capable de vous plaire, 
Rappelez de l’exil mon misérable Pére. 


which may be thus rendered :— 


Oh, marvel not Armanp, the great, the wise, 

If I have slightly pleased thine ear—thine eyes ; 

My sorrowing spirit, torn by countless fears, 

Each sound forbiddeth save the voice of tears :— 
With power to please thee, wouldst thou me inspire— 
Recall from exile now my hapless Sire. 

The Cardinal, taking her in his arms and kissing her while she 
was repeating the verses, replied, “ Yes, my dear child, I grant 
you what you ask,—write to your father that he may return with 
safety.” The Duchess d’Aiguillon took advantage of the inci- 
dent, and thus spoke in praise of Stephen Pascal: “He is a 
thoroughly honest man ;—he is very learned, and it is a great pity 
that he should remain unemployed. There is his son,” added she, 
pointing to Blaise Pascal, “who, though he is scarcely fifteen years 
of age, is already a great mathematician.” Encouraged by her 
success, Jacqueline again addressed the Cardinal :—“ 1 have still, 
my Lord, another favour to ask.”—“ What is it, my child? Ask 
whatever you please; you are too charming to be refused any 
thing.” —“ Allow my father to come himself, to thank your Emi- 
nence for your kindness.” —“ Certainly,” said the Cardinal; “Iwish 
to see him, and let him bring his family along with him.” On 
the following day, Jacqueline sent an account of this interesting 
episode to her father, and the moment he received the grateful in- 
telligence he set off for Paris. Immediately on his arrival, he has- 
tened with his three children to Ruel, the residence of the Cardinal, 
who gave him the most flattering reception. “1 know all your 
merit,” says Richelieu. “ I restore you to your children ; and I re- 
commend them to your care. I am anxious to do something con- 
siderable for you.” In fulfilment of this promise, Stephen Pascal 
was appointed Intendant of Rouen in Normandy in 1641. His 
family accompanied him to that city, and in the same year his 
eldest daughter Gilberte, then 21, was married to M. Perier, who 
had distinguished himself in the service of the Government, and 
who was afterwards counsellor to the Court of Aides in Cler- 
mont. 

Released, by the return of his father, from the only affliction 
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which had hitherto tried him, and free to pursue the sciences 
without the interruption of professional cares, Blaise Pascal con- 
ceived the idea of constructing a machine for performing arith- 
metical operations. He was now scarcely nineteen years of age, 
and he himself informs us that he contrived this machine in order 
to assist his father in making the numerical calculations which his 
official duties in Upper Normandy required. The construction 
of such a machine, however, was a much more troublesome task 
than its contrivance, and Pascal not only injured his constitution, 
but wasted the most valuable portion of his life in his attempts to 
bring it to perfection. 

A clockmaker in Rouen, to whom he had described his earliest 
model, made one of his own accord, which, though beautiful in 
its external aspect, was utterly unfit for its purpose. This 
“little abortion,” as Pascal calls it, was placed in the cabinet of 
curiosities at Rouen, and annoyed him so much, that he dismiss- 
ed all the workmen in his service, under the apprehension that 
other imperfect models might be made of the new machine which 
they were employed to construct. Some time afterwards, the 
Chancellor Seguier, having seen the first model, encouraged him 
to proceed, and obtained for him in May 1649, the exclusive 
a of constructing it. Thus freed from the risk of piracy, 

e made more vigorous efforts to improve it. He abandoned, 
as he assures us, all other duties, and thought of nothing but 
the construction of his machine. 

The first model which he executed proved unsatisfactory, 
both in its form and its materials. -After successive improve- 
ments, he made a second, and this again was succeeded by a 
third, which went by springs, and was very simple in its con- 
struction. This machine he actually used several times in the 
presence of many of his friends ; but defects gradually pre- 
sented themselves, and he executed more than fifty models, 
all of them different—some of wood, others of ivory and ebony, 
and others of copper—before he completed the machine, to which 
he invited the attention of the public. 

From the general description which Pascal has published of 
this remarkable invention, and particularly from the dedication 
of it to Chancellor Seguier, it is evident that he expected much 
more reputation from it than posterity has awarded. This over- 
estimate of its merits, founded, no doubt, on the length of time 
and the mental energy which it had exhausted, is still more 
strongly exhibited in a letter which he wrote to Christina, 
Queen of Sweden, in 1650, accompanying one of the machines.* 





* Pascal appears, from a passage in this letter, to have sent to Christina, 
through M. de Bourdelot, a fuller history and description of the machine, than the 
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It was in this year that Christina was crowned, with unusual pomp 
and splendour. She had announced herself as the patron of 
letters and the arts throughout Europe, and had invited Pascal, 
along with Descartes, Grotius, Gassendi, Saumaise, and others, 
to invest her throne with the lustre of their genius and learning. 
The state of his health prevented Pascal from thus paying 
homage to the young and admired Queen; but, in the letter to 
which we have referred, he has made ample compensation for 
his absence. He addresses her Majesty in a tone frank and 
manly—in a strain of compliment, chaste and elegant—in lan- 
guage rich and beautiful—ennobling by the happiest antitheses, 
bold and touching sentiments worthy of a sage to utter, and of a 
Queen to receive. Though only in his twenty-seventh year, 
Pascal had witnessed, and even experienced, the truth, that na- 
tions who vaunt most loudly their superiority in science and 
learning, have been the most guilty in neglecting and even 
starving their cultivators. The French monarch had indeed 
given him the exclusive privilege of his invention—the right of 
expending his time, his money, and his health, in perfecting a 
machine for the benefit of France and the world; but like a 
British patent, bearing the Great Seal of England, it was not 
worth the wax which the royal insignia so needlessly adorned. 
The Minister, it must be owned, had recalled his father from an 
unjust exile, and balanced the injustice by a laborious office in the 
provinces ; but no honour—no official station—no acknowledge- 
ment of services was ever given to his illustrious son, the pride 
of his country, and the glory of his age. At the very moment, 
too, when Pascal was composing his letter to Christina, Des- 
cartes, one of the most immortal names in the scientific annals 
of France, and several of his distinguished countrymen, were 
adorning the court of the Scandinavian Queen; and it was, 
doubtless, under the pressure of feelings which these facts inspired, 
that he penned the following beautiful passage, which we have 
extracted from a letter which has not even been noticed by his 
most eminent biographers. 

After mentioning the various motives which had influenced 
him in submitting his invention to her Majesty, he thus pro- 
ceeds :— 


one which he published. This singular character, who is described as a sprightly 
buffoon, and who engrossed more of the Queen’s notice than the most eminent of 
hersavans, was an Abbé, whose real name was Pierre Michon, whom, thougha priest, 
the Pope permitted to practise medicine. Saumaise took him to Stockholm, where 
he seems to have been the Beau Brummel, the wit, and the butt of the royal table, 
and necessarily a more important personage there than the gravest philosopher. 
Christina, however, was obliged, by popular clamour, to dismiss him, and he after- 
wards became physician to the great Condé, 
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“ Ce qui m’y a véritablement porté est union qui se trouve en sa 
, . , ’ ° 

personne sacrée de deux choses qui me comblent également d’admira- 
tion et de respect; qui sont l’autorité souveraine et la science solide. 
Car j’ai une vénération toute particuliére pour ceux qui sont élevés 
au supreme degré ou de puissance ou de connaissance. Les derniers 
peuvent, si je ne me trompe, aussi bien que les premiers, passer pour 
des souverains. Les mémes degrés se rencontrent entre les génies 
qu’entre les conditions ; et le pouvoir des Rois sur leurs sujets n’est, 
ce me semble, qu’une image du pouvoir des esprits sur les esprits qui 
leur sont inférieurs, sur lesquels ils exercent le droit de persuader, 
ce qui est, parmi eux, ce que le droit de commander est dans le gou- 
vernement politique. Ce second empire me parait méme d’un ordre 
autant plus élevé, que les esprits sont d’un ordre plus élevé que les 
corps; et d’autant plus équitable qu’ils ne peut étre départi et con- 
servé que par le mérite, au lieu que l’autre peut l’étre par la naissance 
ou la fortune. Il faut done avouer que chacun de ces empires est 
grand en soi: Mais Madame, que votre majesté me permette de le 
dire, elle n’y est pas blessée; l'un sans l’autre me parait défectueux. 
Quelque puissant que soit un monarque, il manque quelque chose de 
sa gloire s’il n’a la prééminence de esprit; et quelque éclatant que 
soit un sujet, sa condition est toujours rabaissée par sa dépendance. 
Les hommes qui désirent naturellement ce qui est le plus parfait, avai- 
ent jusqu’ ici continuellement aspiré & rencontrer ce souverain par 
excellence. Tous les rois et tous les savans en étaient autant d’ébauches, 
qui ne remplissaient qu’a demi leur attente; ce chef d’ccuvre était ré- 
servé & notre siécle. Et enfin que cette grande merveille parut accom- 
pagnée de tous les sujets possibles d’étonnement, le degré ou les hommes 
n’avaient pu atteindre est rempli par une jeune reine dans laquelle 
se rencontrent ensemble l’avantage de l’expérience avec la tendresse de 
lage, le loisir de étude avec loccupation d’une royale naissance, et 
Yéminence de la science avec la faiblesse du sexe. C’est votre majesté, 
Madame, qui fournit a l'univers cet example unique qui lui man- 
quait; c’est elle en qui la puissance est dispensée par les lumiéres 
des sciences, et la science relevée par l’éclat de lautorité; c’est cette 
union si merveilleuse qui fait que, comme votre majesté ne voit rien 
qui soit au dessus de sa puissance, elle ne voit rien aussi qui soit au 
dessus de son esprit, et qu’elle sera admiration de tous les siécles. 
Régnez donc, incomparable Princesse, d’une maniére toute nouvelle ; 
que votre génie vous assujettisse tout ce que n’est pas soumis & vos 
armes ;—régnez par le droit de la naissance, pendant une longue 
suite d’années, sur tant de triomphantes provinces; mais régnez 
toujours par la force de votre mérite sur toute l’étendue de la terre. 
Pour moi, n’étant pas né sous le premier de vos empires, je veux que 
tous le monde sache que je fais gloire de vivre sans le second; et 
c’est pour le temoigner que j’ose lever les yeux jusqu’A ma reine en 
lui donnant cette premiere preuve de ma dépendance. Voila, Madame, 
ce qui me porte & faire & votre majesté ce présent, quoique indigne 
— * © 


Such are the noble yet loyal sentiments which men of the 
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highest genius have ever cherished, though they may not have 
had the courage, even when they had the opportunity, to avow 
them. Those who have been the most forward to counsel sub- 
mission to the “ Empire of power,” have been the first to forget 
what is due to the “ Theses of knowledge.” Though the friend 
of social order, and almost of passive obedience, Pascal, even be- 
fore a Queen, has placed the dignity of Science on the same 
level with the dignity of Power; and it would have been well 
for our social interests, had the friends and advisers of other so- 
vereigns been equally true to their convictions. When the great 
rights of intelligence are trampled under foot, they will rise again, 
like the mangled polypus, from new centres of life and motion :— 
New rights will again spring up from the trodden germ, and 
discontents, which have their hot-bed in the feelings more than in 
the wants of the people, will propagate themselves with a vital 
energy, to which resistance will be vain. In the history of mo- 


dern revolutions, let European nations read, “ if they can read,” 
the lessons which they teach. Let them be pondered by the un- 
stable governments of France and England, where the vessel of 
the state is ever on a tempestuous ocean—now braving the storm 
—now yielding to it—now among bristling rocks—now in the 
open sea; but whether she rides in distress or in triumph, Fac- 


tion is ever at the helm, and personal and family ambition in the 
hold. Poetry, with her lyrics, may charm the adventurers on 
their cruise—Science may guide them through quicksands, and 
storms, and darkness—and Mechanism, with her brawny arm, 
may push them across every obstacle of wind and wave ;—but 
when genius, and skill, and enterprise, have filled the treasury, and 
exalted the nation, the Poet, the Philosopher, and the Inventor, 
are neither permitted to labour in its service, nor share in its 
bounty. Her offices and her honours have been already pledged 
to the minions of — ; and whether genius appears in the 
meek posture of a suppliant, or in the proud attitude of a bene- 
factor, her cries are stifled, and her claims overborne. It is pre- 
eminently in France and in England, where the accidents of 
birth and fortune repress the heayen-born rights of moral and 
intellectual worth. It is pre-eminently in the Russian empire, 
where a paternal, though an absolute monarch, dispenses to 
every servant of the state a just share of its wealth and its 
honours.* 





* By an Imperial ukase, issued in 1835, the science and literature of Russia, as 
embodied in her Imperial Academy of Sciences, was endowed upon a most liberal 
seale,—involving an expenditure more than ten times larger than that which Peter 
the Great had devoted to it. By this ukase, each of the ordinary members of the 
Academy was provided with a salary of 5000 roubles, with an addition of 1000 
roubles after twenty years’ service. A provision was also made for their widow: 
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The arithmetical machine of Pascal, which has led us into this 
digression, excited a considerable sensation throughout Europe, ; 
and many attempts were made to improve its construction and 
extend its power. De L’Epine, Boitissendeau, and Grillet in 
France, P. Morland and Gersten in England, and Poleni in Italy, 
applied to this task all their mathematical and mechanical skill ; 
but none of them seems to have devised or constructed a machine 
superior to that of Pascal. The celebrated Leibnitz, however, di- 
rected his capacious mind to this difficult problem, and there is 
reason to believe that the two models of a calculating machine, 
which he actually made, surpassed Pascal’s both in ingenuity and 
a but its complicated structure, and the great expense and 
abour which the actual execution of it required, discouraged its 
inventor, and his friends could not prevail upon him to publish 
any detailed account of its mechanism. 
The construction of a calculating machine, which truly deserves fi 
| the name, was reserved for our distinguished countryman, Mr. : 
Babbage. While all previous contrivances performed only parti- 
cular arithmetical operations under a sort of copartnery between 
the man and the machine, in which the latter played a very hum- 
| ble part, the extraordinary invention of Mr. Babbage actually 
| 
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substitutes mechanism in the place of man. A problem is given 
to the machine, and it solves it by computing a long series of 
numbers following some given law. In this manner, it calculates 
astronomical, logarithmic, and navigation tables, as well as tables 
of the powers and the products of numbers. It can integrate, 
| too, innumerable equations of finite differences, and, in addition 
to these functions, it does its work cheaply and quickly, it corrects 
whatever errors are accidentally committed, and it prints all its cal- 
* culations ! 
This grand invention of the age was, after much negociation, 
patronized by the British Government, and Mr. Babbage gratui- 
tously devoted all the energies of his mind to its er ag ; but 
the liberality of the State was not commensurate with the genius 
of the inventor. The Government had contracted for the ma- 
chine originally submitted to its notice. During its progress, Mr. 
Babbage invented one more perfect and useful, the construction 





and children under twenty-one. After twenty-five years’ service, the widow and 
children are entitled, on the death of the Academician, to a full year’s salary, and 
to one-half of that salary as a pension for life. For shorter terms of service, the 
pension is reduced to one-third or one-fourth of the annual allowance. 

| As an honorary member of an institution so wisely and generously endowed, the 
writer of this article has felt it his duty to make his countrymen acquainted with 
the great liberality of the Emperor Nicholas, the only sovereign in the world who 
has made a permanent and suitable provision for the cultivators of science and lite- 
rature, and their families, 
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of which required a fresh appeal to the Treasury. The purse- 
bearer of the State was perplexed with a question of differences, 
which the machine could not, and which the House of Com- 
mons would not, solve. The Sh lock of the Exchequer was in- 
exorable, and he not only insisted on his pound of flesh, but upon 
the very nerves, arteries, and veins with which it was penetrated ! 
It would puzzle the engine, as it does us, to estimate the loss of 
national honour which this transaction may involve. Some 
Eastern monarch, intent upon glory, or perhaps some democratic 
community in the far West, intent upon gain, may welcome and 
naturalize this exile of mechanism, and cheaply supply the navies 
of England with astronomical and nautical tables to guide them 
through the ocean. 
Although Descartes could not be brought to believe that Pas- 
cal, at the: age of twelve, wrote the t treatise on Conics which went 
by his name, he was, nevertheless, universally esteemed as a geo- 
meter of the highest order; and we have now to view him as an 
original discoverer in phy sics. When the engineers of Cosmo 
de Medicis wished to raise water higher than thir ty-two feet by 
means of a sucking-pump, they found it impossible to take it 
higher than thirty-one feet. Galileo, the Italian sage, was ap- 
plied to in vain for a solution of the difficulty. It had been the 
Frelief of all ages that the water followed the piston, from the hor- 
ror which nature had of a vacuum, and Galileo improved the 
dogma by telling the engineers that this horror was not felt, or at 
least not shown, beyond heights of thirty-one feet! At his desire, 
however, his disciple Toricelli investigated the subject. He found, 
that when the fluid raised was mercury, the horror of a vacuum 
did not extend beyond 30 inches, because the mercury would 
not rise to a greater height; and hence he concluded that a column 
of water 31 feet high, and one of mercury 30 inches, exerted the 
same pressure upon the same base, and that the antagonist force 
which counterbalanced them must in both cases be the same ; 
and having learned from Galileo that the air was a heavy fluid, 
he concluded, and he published the conclusion in 1645, that the 
weight of the air was the cause of the rise of water to 31 feet and 
of mercury to 30 inches. Pascal repeated these experiments in 
1646, at Rouen, before more than 500 persons, among whom 
were five or six Jesuits of the College, and he obtained precisely 
the same results as Toricelli. The explanation of them, however, 
given by the Italian philosopher, and with which he was un- 
acquainted, did not occur to him; and though he made many new 
experiments on a large scale with tubes “of glass 50 feet long, 
they did not conduct “him to any very satisfactory results. He 
concluded that the vacuum above the water and the mercury 
contained no portion of either of these fluids, or any other mat- 
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ter appreciable by the senses ; that all bodies have a repugnance 
to separate from a state of continuity, and admit a vacuum be- 
tween them; that this repugnance is not greater for a large 
vacuum than a small one; that its measure is a column of water 
31 feet high, and that beyond this limit, a great or a small 
vacuum is formed above the water with the same facility, provi- 
ded no foreign obstacle prevents it. These experiments and re- 
sults were published by our author in 1647, under the title of 
Nouvelles Experiences touchant le Vuide ; but no sooner had they 
appeared, than they experienced, from the Jesuits and the follow- 
ers of Aristotle, the most violent opposition. Stephen Noel, a 
Jesuit, and rector of the Collége de Paris, assailed the new doc- 
trines in a letter addressed to Pascal himself, and afterwards in 
a work entitled Le Plein du Vuide, which was printed in 1648. 
To these objections Pascal replied in two letters, addressed to 
Noel; but though he had no difficulty in overturning the con- 
temptible reasoning of his antagonist, he found it necessary to 
appeal to new and more direct experiments. 

he explanation of Toricelli had been communicated to him a 
short time after the publication of his work; and assuming that 
the mercury in the Poricellian tube was suspended by the weight 
or pressure of the air, he drew the conclusion that the mercury 
would stand at different heights in the tube, if the column of air 
was more or less high. ‘These differences, however, were too 
small to be observed under ordinary circumstances ; and he there- 
fore conceived the idea of observing the mercury at Clermont, 
a town in Auvergne, situated about 400 toises above Paris, and 
on the top of the Puy de Dome, a mountain 500 toises above 
Clermont. The state of his own health did not permit him to 
undertake a journey to Auvergne; but in a letter, dated the 15th 
November 1647, he requested his brother-in-law, M. Perier, to 
go immediately to Clermont to make the observations which he 
required. M. Perier was then at Moulins, but was prevented 
by his professional occupations, as well as by the state of the 
weather, from fulfilling the anxious desire of Pascal, till the 19th 
September 1648, and on the 22d September he sent to his friend 
a fall account of the experiment, with an explanation of the de- 


lay which had taken place. 
On the morning of Saturday the 19th September, the day 
fixed for the ee the weather was unsettled; 
t 


but about five o’clock the summit of the Puy de Dome began to 
appear through the clouds, and Perier resolved to proceed with the 
experiment. The leading characters in Clermont, whether ec- 
clesiastics or laymen, had taken a deep interest in the subject, 
and had requested Perier to give them notice of his — He, 
accordingly, summoned his friends, and at eight in the morning, 
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there assembled in the garden of the Péres Minimes, about a 
league below the town, M. Bannier, one of the Péres Minimes, 
M. Mosnier, canon of the cathedral church, along with Messrs. 
La Ville and Begon, counsellors in the Court of Aides, and M. 
La Porte, doctor and professor of medicine in Clermont. These 
five individuals were not only distinguished in their respective 
— but also by their scientific acquirements; and M. 

erier expresses his delight at having been on this occasion as- 
sociated with them. 

M. Perier began the experiment by pouring into a vessel six- 
teen pounds of quicksilver, which he jad rectified during the 
three preceding days. He then took two glass tubes, four feet 
long, of the same bore, and hermetically sealed at one end, and 
open at the other; and making the ordinary experiment of a 
vacuum with both, he found that the mercury stood in each of 
them at the same level, and at the height of 26 inches, 3 lines 
and a half. This experiment was repeated twice, with the same 
result. One of these glass tubes, with the mercury standing in 
it, was left under the care of M. Chastin, one of the Religious 
of the House, who undertook to observe and mark any changes 
in it that might take place during the day ; and the party already 
named set out, with the other tube, for the summit of the Puy 
de Dome, about 500 toises above their first station. Upon arriv- 
ing there, they found that the mercury stood at the height of 
23 inches, and 2 lines—no less than 3 inches and 14 lines Jower 
than it stood at the Minimes. ‘The party was “struck with 
admiration and astonishment at this result ;” and “so great was 
their surprise, that they resolved to repeat the experiment under 
various forms.” The glass tube, or the barometer, as we may call 
it, was placed in various positions on the summit of the moun- 
tain ; sometimes in the small chapel which is there; sometimes in 
an exposed, and sometimes in a sheltered position; sometimes 
when the wind blew, and sometimes when it was calm; some- 
times in rain, and sometimes in a fog ; and under all these various 
influences, which fortunately took place during the same day, 
the quicksilver stood at the same height of 23 inches 2 lines. 
During their descent of the mountain, they repeated the experi- 
ment at Lafond de Arbre, an intermediate station, nearer the 
Minimes than the summit of the Puy, and they found the mer- 
cury to stand at the height of 25 inches, a result with which the 
party was greatly pleased, as indicating the relation between the 
1eight of the mercury and the height of the station. Upon 
reaching the Minimes, they found that the mercury had not 
changed its height, notwithstanding the inconstancy of the 
weather, which had been alternately clear, windy, rainy, and 
fogev. M. Perier repeated the experiments with both the glass 
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tubes, and found the height of the mercury to be still 26 inches, 
34 lines. 

On the following morning, M. de la Mare, priest of the ora- 
tory, to whom M. Perier had mentioned the preceding results, 
proposed to have the experiment repeated at the top and bottom 
of the towers of Notre Dame, in Clermont. He accordingly 
yielded to his request, and found the difference to be two lines. 
Upon comparing these observations, M. Perier obtained the fol- 
lowing results, shewing the changes in the altitude of the mercu- 
rial column, corresponding to certain differences of altitude :— 


Differences of Changes in the height 
altitude. of the mercury. 


Toises. Lines. 
500 374 
150 . ‘ ‘ 154 

27 ‘ . 24 
7 


When Pascal received these results, all his difficulties were 
removed; and perceiving from the two last observations in the 
preceding table, that 20 toises, or about 120 feet, produced a 
change of 2 lines, and 7 toises, or 42 feet, a change of half a line, 
he made the observation at the top and bottom of the steeple of 


St. Jacques de la Boucherie, which was about 24 or 25 toises, or 
about 150 feet high; and he found a difference of more than 2 
lines in the mercurial column; and in a private house, 90 steps 
high, he found a difference of half a line. 

After this important experiment was made, Pascal intimated 
to M. Perier, that different states of the weather would occasion 
differences in the barometer, according as it was cold, hot, dry, 
or moist; and in order to put this opinion to the test of experi- 
ment, M. Perier, who was then living at Clermont, instituted a 
series of observations, which he continued from the beginning 
of 1649, till March 1651. Corresponding observations were 
made at the same time at Paris, and at Stockholm, by the French 
ambassador M. Chanut and Descartes; and from these it ap- 
peared, that the mercury rises in weather which is cold, cloudy, 
and damp, and falls when the weather is hot and dry, and during 
rain and snow; but still with such irregularities, that no general 
rule could be established. At Clermont, the difference between 
the highest and the lowest state of the mercury was 1 inch 
34 lines; at Paris the same; and at Stockholm, 2 inches 2} 
lines. 

This grand experiment, and the results which it established, 
ental a great sensation throughout the scientific world. The 
Jesuits were silenced, but not soothed; and when they durst not 
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again impugn the great truth which had been so triumphantly 
established, they strove to deprive Pascal of the merit of the dis- 
covery. In the preface to the Theses on Philosophy, which had 
been supported in the College of Jesuits, the author charged 
Pascal with appropriating to ‘himself the discovery of Toricelli, 
and maintained, that the experiments which he had made in Nor- 
mandy had been previously performed in Poland by a Capuchin 
of the name of Valerien Magni. ‘These Theses were dedicated 
to M. de Ribeyre, a friend of Pascal’s, and first President of the 
Court of Aides at Clermont ; and in order to remove the unfavour- 
able impression which the charges might have made, Pascal gave 
a minute account of his proceedings in a beautiful letter, adorned 
with that gracefulness of style and honesty of sentiment which he 
so singularly combined. 

To this letter M. Ribeyre replied in a manner every way satis- 
factory, and concluding in terms so touching and beautifully ex- 
pressed, that we cannot withhold the passage from our readers : 


“ Monsieur, si vous aviez cru que vous eussiez besoin de justification 
en mon endroit: votre candeur et votre sincérité me sont trop connues, 
pour croire que vous puissiez jamais étre convaincu d’avoir fait quel- 
que chose contre la vertu dont vous faites profession, et qui paroit 
dans toutes vos actions, et dans vos meeurs. Je Vhonore et la révére 
en vous plus que votre science, et comme, en lune et l'autre vous égalez 
les plus fameux du siécle, ne trouvez pas étrange, siajoutant a l’estime 
commune des autres hommes, l’obligation d’une amitié contractée depuis 
longues années avec M. Votre Pére, je me dis plus que personne, Mon- 
sieur, votre, &c.—RIBEYRE.” 


The serenity of Pascal’s mind was again disturbed by another 
attempt to deprive him of his discovery. The illustrious Descar- 
tes, to whose transcendent genius we have already done homage, 
was the individual who preferred this claim. It was made in June 
1647, in a letter to M. Carcavi, who immediately communicated 
it to Pascal; but such were his feelings on the occasion, that he 
never condescended to notice the reclamation. Baillet, in his life of 
the French philosopher, informs us, that in 1647 Descartes met 
young Panll in the Place Royale, in Paris, where they conversed 
respecting his experiments at Rouen. Descartes stated that they 
were conformable to the principles of his philosophy, and is said 
to have advised Pascal to repeat the experiment on a mass of air, 
and also to have suggested the great experiment on the Puy de 
Dome. On the authority of this statement, Baillet accuses Pascal 
of pa : but Descartes himself has made no such charge ; 
and even if we admit the correctness of all that he wrote to Car- 
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cavi, the admission will neither add to his own fame, nor detract 
from that of Pascal.* 

In pursuing his experiments on the weight of the air, Pascal 
was led to inquire into the general laws of the equilibrium of 
fluids, and in the year 1653, he composed two treatises f on that 
subject which were not published till 1663, the year after his 
death. In order to determine the general conditions of the equi- 
librium of fluids, Pascal supposes two inequal apertures to be 
made in a vessel filled with a fluid and closed on all sides. If two 
pistons are applied to these apertures, and pressed by forces pro- 

ortional to the area of the apertures, the fluid will remain in equi- 
ibrio. Having established this truth by two methods equally 
ingenious and satisfactory, he deduces from it the different cases 
of the equilibrium of fluids, and particularly with solid bodies, 
compressible and incompressible, when either partly or wholly im- 
mersed in them. But the most remarkable part of this treatise, 
and one which, of itself, would have immortalized him, is his ap- 
plication of the general principle to the construction of what he 
calls the Mechanical Machine for multiplying forces, an ettect 
which, he says, may be produced to any extent we choose, as one 
man may by means of this machine, raise a weight of any magni- 
tude. This new machine is the /Tydrostatic Press, first intro- 
duced by our celebrated countryman M. Bramah, and to whatever 


extent it has been used, we have no hesitation in saying that it 
will yet perform more important functions than have hitherto 
been assigned to it. 

Pascal’s Treatise on the weight of the whole mass of air 
forms the basis of the modern science of Pneumatics. In order to 
prove that the mass of air presses by its weight on all the bodies 





* As this portion of scientific history has not been examined, the following ab- 
stract of it may be interesting. On the 1]th June 1649, Descartes wrote thus to 
Careavi: “ Hoc tamen persuasum habeo tibinon displiciturum quod te rogare au- 
deam ut me doceas successum experimenti cujusdam quod D. Pascal fecisse aut 
facere dicitur in montibus Arvernize, ad sciendum utrum argentum vivum ad- 
scendat ulterius in tubulo ad radices montis, et quantum altius ascendat, quam in 
ejus cacumine. Jus mihi esset hoc ipsum ab ipso potius quam a te expectare, ideo 
quod ego ipse jam biennium effluxit, auctor fuit ejus experimenti faciendi, eumque cer- 
tum reddiderim, me de successu non dubitare, quanquam id experimentum nunquam 
fecerim.” Ren. Descartes Epistolee, Pars iii. Epis. i. 67, p. 279, Amsteel. 1683. 
Carcavi gave him the desired information on the 9th July 1649, but took no notice 
of the charge against his friend. In his reply of the 7th August, Descartes thanks 
him for the account of Pascal’s experiment, and adds, ‘Intererat mea id rescire, 
ipse enim petii ab illo, jam exacto biennio, wt id faceret, eumque pulchri succes- 
sus certum reddidi quod esset omnino conforme meis principiis, absque quo nun- 
quam de eo cogitasset, eo quod contrarié tenebatur sententia.” Id. Id. Epist. 69, p. 
283. There is an obvious contradiction in these passages. If Descartes’s princi- 
ples suggested the experiment, his personal suggestion of it must be a mistake. 

+ De UV Equilibre des Liqueurs, and De la Pesanteur dela Masse de lV Air. 
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which it surrounds, and also that it is elastic and compressible, 
he carried a balloon half filled with air to the top of the Puy de 
Dome. It gradually inflated itself as it ascended, and when it 
reached the summit it was quite full, and swollen, as if fresh air 
had been blown into it; or, what is the same thing, it swelled in 
proportion as the weight of the column of air which pressed upon 
it was diminished. When again brought down, it became more 
and more flaccid, and when it reached the bottom, it resumed 
its original condition. In the nine chapters of which the treatise 
consists, he shews that all the phenomena and effects hitherto 
ascribed to the horror of a vacuum arise from the weight of the 
mass of air; and after explaining the variable pressure of the 
atmosphere in different localities, and in its different states, and 
the rise of water in pumps, he calculates that the whole mass of 
air round our globe weighs 8,983,889,440,000,000,000 French 
pounds. 

Having thus completed his researches respecting elastic and 
incompressible fluids, Pascal seems to have resumed, with a fatal 
enthusiasm, his mathematical studies; but, unfortunately for 
science, several of the works which he composed have been 
lost.* Others, however, have been preserved, which entitle him 
to a high rank among the greatest mathematicians of the 
age. Of these his Traité du Triangle Arithmétique, his Trac- 
tatus de numericis ordinibus, and his Problemata de Cycloide, are 
the chief. By means of the Avithmetical Triangle,f an invention 
equally ingenious and original, he succeeded in solving a number 
of theorems, which it would have been difficult to demonstrate 
in any other way, and in finding the co-efficients of different 
terms of a binomial raised to an even and positive power. The 
same principles enabled him to lay the fanieiien of the doctrine 
of probabilities, an important branch of mathematical science, 
which Huygens, a few years afterwards, improved, and which, 
in our own day, the Marquis Laplace and M. Poisson have so 
greatly extended. These Treatises, with the exception of that on 
the Cycloid, were composed and printed in the year 1654, but 
were not published till 1668, after the death of their author. 

Although Pascal’s health had suffered from the severity of his 
early studies, yet it was not till 1641, when he had reached his 
eighteenth year, that his constitution was seriously impaired. 





* These works were entitled Promotus Apollonius Gallus, in which he extended 
the theory of Conie Sections, and described several unknown properties of these 
curves ; T'actiones Sphericae ; Tactiones Conicae, Loci planict solidi; Perspectirae 
methodi, &c. The Abbé Bossut endeavoured to find them, but in vain. 


+ This triangle is an Isosceles right-angled triangle, divided into triangular cells, 
similar to the original triangle. 
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From that time “ he never lived a day without pain.” The labour 
which he had bestowed on his arithmetical machine, and on his 
physical and mathematical researches, gradually undermined his 
constitution, and at the close of 1647 he laboured for three months 
under a paralytic attack, which deprived him wholly of the use 
of his limbs. About this time he took up his residence in Paris, 
along with his father and his sister Jacqueline. Here he re- 
sumed all his scientific pursuits, and devoted himself wholly to 
those nobler studies which at all seasons of life become an immor- 
tal nature, but which are peculiarly appropriate when the lan- 

id and shattered ark is about to surrender its undying occupant. 

he study of Christian truth, and the practice of Christian graces, 
engrossed all his thoughts, and though his father’s piety was 
always ardent, yet, under the instruction and example of his son, 
it acquired new brightness, and he died in 1651, full of faith and 
hope. Under the same holy tuition, his sister Jacqueline was 
led to renounce the world and its pleasures, and to spend the rest 
of her days in the convent of Port-Royal, doing the will and fol- 
lowing the example of her Master. 

But even these sacred duties were found to be too much for so 
weak a frame ; and in order to give his mind complete relaxation, 
he made several journeys in Auvergne and other provinces, from 
which he derived considerable advantage. In 1653, however, 
after Jacqueline’s departure for Port-Royal, Pascal found him- 
self desolate and alone in Paris—deprived of the kind control of 

arental affection, and without those tender cares with which a 
sister’s love had so assiduously watched him. His master-passion 
for study and for duty again seized him. He became first its ser- 
vant, and then its slave, till his feeble and wasted frame reminded 
him of its own mortality. In order to give him even a chance of 
recovery, the total renunciation of study, and even of the slighter 
exertions of the mind, became imperative. His occupations were 
henceforth to be in the open air, or in the society of a few congenial 
friends, and though the change was a violent inroad upon all his 
habits, whether mental or glacial, yet he yielded to the stern 
decree an implicit obedience. It is a strange fact in the history 
of our unfathomable nature, that this godlike man, whom suffer- 
ing had so singularly exalted, and who had seemed, to all around 
him, already embalmed for eternity, should, in almost the last 
extremity of his being, have acquired a taste for the very poison 
which had been dispensed to save him. In solitude at home, and 
prohibited from every mental occupation, he naturally relished 
the society of friends whom he esteemed and loved, and who 
doubtless offered to him all the idolatry of their affections; but 
habits had begun to be formed which threatened to interfere with 
the higher purposes of his being, and it was not improbable that a 
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return to health, through the world’s intervention, might not be 
a return to his Maker. Bossut informs us, that he had begun to 
like society, and had even entertained serious thoughts of enter- 
ing into the married state—in the hope that an amiable com- 
anion might enliven his solitude, oa alleviate his sufferings. 
But Providence had otherwise decreed. In the month of Octo- 
ber 1654, when he went to take his usual drive to the Bridge of 
Neuilly, in a carriage with four horses, the two leaders became 
restive at a part of the road where there was no parapet, and 
vet ge themselves into the Seine. Fortunately the traces 
which yoked them to the poles gave way, and Pascal in his 
carriage stood in perilous safety on the verge of the precipice. 
The effect of such a shock upon a frame so frail and sensitive, 
may be easily conceived. Pascal fainted away; and es his 
senses returned, after a considerable interval, his disturbed and 
shattered nerves never again recovered their original tone. Dur- 
ing his —— nights and moments of depression, he saw a 
precipice at his bed side, into which he was in danger of falling ; 
and it is said that he believed it to be real, till a chair was 
sg between his bed and the visionary gulf which alarmed 
1m. 

Pascal did not fail to profit by this alarming incident. Re- 
garding it as a message from heaven to renounce the pleasures 
of society, he resolved to follow where Providence so clearly 
led ; om under the instruction of his sister, towhom he had 
himself taught the same difficult lesson, he was enabled to carry 
his resolution into effect. The spiritual bread which he had 
thrown upon the waters, returned to him after many days ; and 
he must have felt, as we ought to feel, that it is only in the 
commerce of holy living that the exchange is always in favour 
of the giver, and that it is but in the mutual breathings of souls 
panting for immortality, that the inspirations become fuller and 
stronger. The green and smiling earth, which gives up its 
springs to cool the burning ether above, exhibits to us the gift 
returned in gentle dews, or in refreshing showers. This interest- 
ing event in the life of Pascal, then in the 31st year of his age, 
has been mentioned in the following manner by his sister, 
Madame Perier :— 


“ Jacqueline Pascal was then a Religious, and led a life so eminent 
for sanctity, that she edified all the convent. Being in that state, she, 
with pain, beheld the man to whom, next under God, she stood in- 
debted for all the heavenly graces she enjoyed, remain himself out of 
the possession of these graces; and as my brother made her frequent 
visits, so she made him frequent harangues on that subject ; and this 
she did at last with so much foree and energy, and yet with so much 
winning and persuasive sweetness at the same time, that she prevailed 
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upon him, just as he had at first prevailed on her, absolutely to quit 
the world; and he accordingly went into a firm resolution of bidding 
a final adieu to all public company, and of retrenching all the little 
unprofitable superfluities of life, even with the risk of his health ; be- 
cause he thought salvation preferable to all things, and the health of 
his soul infinitely more valuable than that of the body.” 


Thus freed from the embarrassments of social life, Pascal re- 
tired to the country, renouncing the pursuits of science, and 
devoting all his time to the study of the Scriptures, and the dis- 
charge of the duties they enjoined. His great mind was never 

eater than now, and though the mortal coil which enwrapped 
it was frail, and fast mouldering away, it still afforded scope and 
shelter for the mighty spirit within. It is when the material 
seed is exhausted in the quickening of its germ, that vegetable 
life bursts forth in all its strength and beauty. It was not to be 
expected that a mind of such energy as Pascal’s would be per- 
mitted to indulge in an inglorious repose, when the interests of 
truth, secular and divine, required its aid. Its past acquisitions 
were but preparations for a future battle-field ; and no sooner was 
it equipped in the full panoply of its intellectual might, than 
there was provided an occasion for its highest exercise. It was 
in the defence of Port-Royal and its immortal band of saints and 
sages, and of the great truths which reason and revelation com- 
bined to sanction, that Pascal was summoned from his retreat, 
and girt himself for the contest. 

About six miles beyond Versailles, and in a secluded valley, 
stood the celebrated Abbey of Port-Royal des Champs, so called 
to distinguish it from Port-Royal de Paris, the town residence 
of the Abbess, Angelique Arnaud. After having reformed the 
abuses, and regulated the affairs of her own nunnery, she ex- 
tended her pious cares to other institutions, where sacred vows 
had given way to secular pleasures, and where penitence and 
fasting had passed into riot and intemperance. There the scions 
of rank and power revelled in all the gaiety of the — 
Luxurious fétes polluted the sacred groves by day, while danc- 
ing, and gambling, and stage-plays closed the visible revels of 
the night. Confiding in a stronger arm than her own, the un- 
daunted abbess succeeded in her holy enterprise. Open profli- 
gacy disappeared from the recreant nunneries, and her own in- 
stitution acquired new celebrity and distinction. But, exalted as 
was her new position, and that of her thriving community, it was 
destined, through suffering, to rise to still higher purity and glo- 
ry. In the cycle of the seasons an unhealthy summer occurred. 
Heat and moisture united their deleterious powers, and dense 
vapours rising from the marshy soil, scattered their gaseous poison 
over the valley. The nunnery became an hospital; and, in order 
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to save its inmates, the establishment was transferred to Port- 
Royal de Paris, a hotel which the mother of the abbess had pur- 
chased for their reception. 

At this time the Catholic.Church was divided, as every other 
Church has since been, into two parties—the one maintaining in 
their purity the great evangelical truths which Scripture so 
clearly reveals, and the other accommodating its doctrines to the 
weakness of human reason, and making them palatable to that 
large and powerful section of society who consider religion but 
as a generalization of moral duties, and its ministers as a national 
police, whose function it is to wield the terrors of the Divine law 
in support of the altar and the throne. In managing the affairs 
of the Church, these two parties were equally at variance. To 
maintain the purity of its discipline—to exalt the character of its 
literature—to keep up a high morality in its clergy, and to cor- 
rect the flagrant abuses which had profaned its altars, were un- 
ceasingly the objects of the Catholic Evangelists. Against such 
innovations, genius and casuistry plied their skill; the minions 
of corruption stood forth in ferocious array ; and the petty tyrants, 
who directed the consciences and the will of kings, threatened 
with their fiercest vengeance the exposure of their crimes. 

The parties thus placed in order of battle, were the Jansenists 
and the Jesuits. Cornelius Jansen, Bishop of Ypres, born in 
1585, and John du Verger D’ Hauranne, Abbot of St. Cyran, born 
in 1581, at Bayonne, were the founders of Jansenism, a system 
of evangelical doctrine which they found embedied in the almost 
inspired writings of Augustine, and which was given to the world 
under the title of Augustinus, a posthumous work of Jansen, 
which appeared in 1640, about two years after his death. While he 
was at the Collegeof Louvaine along with Duverger, his health suf- 
fered from intense study. His physicians recommended a change 
of air; and, on the invitation of his friend, he accompanied him 
to Bayonne. Here, under the roof of Duverger, the two youth- 
ful divines spent six years in unremitting and successful study, 
and acquired the highest reputation for their piety as well as their 
learning. The Bishop of Bayonne extended to them his patron- 
age. Duverger became a canon in the Cathedral, and Jansen 
head master of the New College; and thus did a community of 
feeling and of destiny weld their young hearts into the warmest 
and most enduring friendship. Duverger was soon afterwards 
appointed Grand Vicar to Henry de la Rochepozay, Bishop of 
Poictiers, who, in 1620, resigned to him the abbacy of the Mo- 
nastery of St. Cyran. 

When Cardinal Richelieu was Bishop of Lugon, he was struck 
with the high talent and noble mien of the Abbot ; and after his 
ambitious views began to be developed, he sought to propitiate 
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his alliance by the offer of the richest bishoprics and abbacies in 
his gift. St. Cyran, however, was animated with loftier objects. 
Possessing the highest endowments of the sage, he adorned them 
with the highest attributes of the saint, and these he had already 
pledged in the service of a better master. The Cardinal was 
chagrined at the rejection of his offers; and when he found him- 
self unable to attach St. Cyran to his interests as a tool, he began 
at first to dread him, and at last to treat him as an enemy. There 
were events in the Cardinal’s early life which St. Cyran could 
disclose, and there were schemes in his head which he might suc- 
cessfully resist. Already had he refused to sanction the divorce 
of the Duke of Orleans, to make way for his marriage to the 
Cardinal’s niece ; and it became a measure of personal! security 
to deprive his self-created enemy of the power of injuring him. 
The holy abbot was accordingly sent, in 1638, (the very year 
of Jansen’s death,) to the Castle of Vincennes, where the odour 
of his sanctity and the radiance of his learning, hallowed, for four 
years that gloomy prison, till, a few months before his death, his 
ated oppressor was summoned to a still narrower and darker home. 
While the sisterhood of Port-Royal were residing in Paris, the 
abbess became acquainted with this whee se individual. 
Pledged to the same Master, and intent on the same prize, they 
resolved to re-establish Port-Royal, in order to maintain and pro- 


agate the great evangelical principles which they had adopted. 
The disciples, may we not say the worshippers, of St. Cyran, 
were equally distinguished by their learning, their talents, and 
their prety 3 and under his orders there assembled at Port-Royal 


des Champs a sacred band who, throwing all their wealth into 
its treasury, resolved to consecrate themselves to God, and, in 
fasting and prayer, to devote their lives to the improvement and 
instruction of their species. Anthony poets and Arnaud 
D’Andilly, the brothers of the abbess; Lemaitre and De Saci, 
her two nephews; Nicole, Tillemont, Lancelot, Hermand, Re- 
naud, and Fontaine, formed the noble group who, in unequal di- 
mensions, and dissimilar attitudes, ee the grand pediment 
of that Christian temple. But beneath its heavenward cusp 
one blank was left, which Pascal was soon to fill. Having had 
frequent occasion to visit his sister Jacqueline, the philosopher 
of Clermont became acquainted with the celebrated Socthasheod 
of Port-Royal. To his opinions and aspirations theirs were 
ardently responsive. The same throb of piety beat in each 
heart; the same flash of genius glanced in each eye; the same 
notes of eloquence fell from each tongue. Each and all of them 
looked to intellectual labour as their daily toil; to temperance 
and self-denial as their spiritual medicine; to the grave as their 
resting-place ; and to heaven as their home. 
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We could have wished to give our readers some account of 
the holy men who occupied the farm-house of Les Granges, close 
to the , Abbey of Port-Royal, and of the eminent persons who came 
to enjoy their society, and benefit by their instructions; but the 
task, excepting in fragments, is beyond our limits. Anthony 
Arnaud was the undaunted hero of the Port-Royal enterprise. He 
had bravely striven with the Jesuits, and beaten them in many a 
well-contested field. He had dared even to assail the errors of 
Malebranche and Descartes ; but though he never failed to crush, 
in his gigantic grasp, the more tangible and outstanding heresies 
of his antagonists, yet the gossamer and cobwebs of the Jesuits 
escaped unhurt in its interstices. It required the fine touch, the 
tapering fingers, and the sharp lancet of Pascal, to unravel the 
tangled web, to extract the truth from its meshes, and to exhibit 
it in its native beauty, for the reception of mankind. Arnauld 
and his associates soon recognized the capacity of their youn 
friend for so delicate a task; and, aided by their learning a 
research, he threw himself into the breach between the Ja ansen- 
ists and the Jesuits. 

The Augustinus of Jansen—the text-book of Port-Royal theo- 
logy —had been assailed by the’ Jesuits with the most rancorous 
hostility ; and when unable to meet its doctrines in the fair field 
of dissuntom, they pret tended to deduce from it five pr opositions 


which it did not contain, and which they clothed in language of 
such double meaning, that they were ca ‘noc of two or three 


different interpretations, and misled even honest inquirers. We 
cannot even attempt to give a meagre outline of the en 
controversy which these propositions—occupying , in all, about 
fifteen lines—called forth, or of the dramatic incidents to which 
they gave rise. At its commencement, it agitated not only France 
but Italy. It disquieted kings and princes—it shook the Vati- 
can ;—and before its close, it overthrew the perfidious but trium- 
phant Jesuits who excited it; and laid prostrate the temporal 
power of the Popes who misjudged it. ‘The cause of truth, in- 
deed, which genius and learning had pled in vain, received the 
first shock ; and the holy men, who stood faithful to the end, 

became exiles or dungeon slaves for its sake. But though the 
avenging arm was not lifted up in immediate or general retribu- 
tion, it yet struck at individual victims—it executed stern retalia- 
tion on the families of ungodly princes—and sent the agonies of 
conscience, and the pangs S of death, to wield their fiercest power 

over their guilty minions. 

The first step in this exciting movement was taken in the 
Sorbonne, on the 1st July 1649, when M. Cornet, Syndic of 
the Faculty, submitted to that body seven propositions, cont: uning 
heretical doctrines, which, he asserted, were making rapid progress 
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among the bachelors of divinity. During the sharp discussion 
which ensued, several of the speakers pointed out its bearing on 
the doctrines of St. Augustine, so often authorized by Popes and 
Councils ; and M. Marcan prophetically declared, “thatit was well 
enough discerned, that under pretext of these propositions Jan- 
sen was aimed at, and that the design was to cause the censure to 
fall one day upon that author.” It was decided, however, in a 
meeting packed for the purpose, that the propositions should be 
examined; and a committee of eight doctors was accordingly 
appointed for the — 

Although the disciples of Augustine had lost no time in unmask- 
ing the designs, and denouncing the malice of the Jesuits, yet 
the committee resolved, and allowed their resolution to transpire, 
to condemn the propositions, “without making any distinction 
of the different senses of which they were capable.” At the 
meeting held for this purpose on the 2d August, M. St. Amour, 
a distinguished Jansenist, served upon them an appeal to Parlia- 
ment, signed by sixty doctors, for the purpose of preventing any 
decision in the Faculty. When M. Brousset had begun to 
report the appeal to the Great Chamber, the President, M. Mole, 
instantly stopped him. The affair, he said, was too important to 
be rashly pe sary and following out this opinion, he, in a few 
days, proposed a truce of some months, which the Jansenists 
accepted, and to which he pledged himself on the part of the 
Jesuits. This triumph of the Jansenists, however, was of short 
duration. The Jesuits broke the pledge of the President. 
They confessed, that they were bound to do nothing for a few 
months, but they were not pledged to say nothing; and on the 
strength of this defence, they had prepared their condemnation 
of the propositions ; and in September, they circulated it through 
the kingdom, denouncing them as heretical, scandalous, and con- 
trary to Scripture! 

This gross breach of faith excited general indignation. The 
Jansenists, full of the energy which their cause inspired, again 
appealed to Parliament for an interdict against the proceedings 
of the committee. Parties were heard. Five of the Jesuits had 
the effrontery to declare that they had never passed any censure, 
while all of them asserted that they had never published it. In 
order to restore peace to the Church, the President proposed that 
the Jesuits should pledge themselves in the presence of the Court, 
“ to do nothing more tor the future ;” and addressing himself to 
their leader, M. Cornet, he asked his concurrence. Cornet replied, 
“ Sir, we pledge ourselves to make good all that we promised to Pre- 
sident Mole.” Indignant at the equivocation, the President re- 
plied, “ Ha! Gentlemen, speak plain French ; these loose words, 
and general promises, are not discourses to be held in this company. 
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Lhe Sorbonne hath not the repute of using equivocations.” Un- 
willing to issue an interdict, the P resident again proposed a mu- 
tual agreement. “ War,” he said, “ was kindled both without 
and within the empire—we had suffered famine, and there were 
still other scourges that threatened us, and it was a thing of ill 
relish to see division amongst the doctors.” The Jansenists, how- 

ever, insisted on the interdict, and on the 5th of October the 
Parliament “ enjoined and prohibited the parties from publishing 
the said draught of censure; from agitating or bringing into 
question the propositions contained therein ; and writing ‘and pub- 
lishing any thing concerning them.” 

Though now under legal restraint, the Jesuits were as little 
restrained by law as they had been by honour. They audaciously 
sent to Rome the disowned and prohibited censure, as a True 
Censure of the propositions foul by the Faculty of the Sor- 
bonne, and, as such, it was “ brought before the Pope i in the As- 
sembly of the Holy Office, to be “the subject of debate for his 
Holiness and that tribunal.” Three out of the five consulters 
approved of the censure, and all the cardinals would have con- 
curred, had not one of them more upright than the rest, boldly 
maintained, “ that the censure, and not the proposition, was here- 
tical.” Upon this the Pope exclaimed, “ Beware of Cardinal 
N , who says that our consulters are ’ heretics ;? ;” to which the 

Cardinal replied, “ Excuse me, blessed Father; I do not say that 
my lords the consulters are heretics, but that their censures are 
heretical. But still, it is true, that they would be heretics should 
they continue obstinatel y therein.” 

The intrigues of the Jesuits, and their repeated attempts to 
deceive and ‘prejudice the Pope, rendered it necessary that a de- 
cision on the five propositions should be obtained from the high- 
est authority. A letter, signed by eleven French bishops, was 
accordingly addressed to his Holiness, requesting the establish- 
ment of a solemn congregation, at which the subject should be 
discussed, before the Pope pronounced judgment; and M. St. 
Amour, and other four deputies, were sent to Rome to carry out 
the views of the bishops. The Jesuits : appointed a similar depu- 
tation, and both parties arrived at Rome. The activity of M. St. 
Amour meal the Jesuits, and they tried every means to 
frighten him from Italy. Even Cardinal D’Este intimated to 
him that his residence in Rome was one of real danger; and a 
French ecclesiastic informed him in secret, that there was a plan 
to seize ‘him at night, and immure him in "the prison of the In- 
quisition. Notwithstanding these threats, the heroic Jansenist 
stood firm at his post, and on the 10th July 1651, he had an 
audience of the Pope. After stating that the Jesuits in France 
had made sure of the Pope’s opinion, his Holiness replied, says 
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M. St. Amour, “ by shewing me a crucifix, which he said was 
his counsel in such affairs as these ; and having heard what would 
be represented to him by such as argued Seca, he kneeled 
down before that crucifix to take at the feet thereof his resolution 
according to the inspiration given to him by the Holy Spirit, 
whose assistance was promised to him, and could not fail him.” 

On the 21st June 1652, the Jansenist deputation had their 
long-promised audience of Innocent X. The members addressed 
his ‘Holiness in succession, and brought before him several strik- 
ing facts, within his own knowledge, which placed beyond a 
doubt the intrigues and calumnies of his opponents; and there 
was reason to believe that the Pope took a favourable view of the 
cause. Advice, however, andeven warnings, from kingsand bishops, 
overset the papal mind, and created doubts and fears, which an 
appeal to his crucifix seemed unable to remove. The King of 
Poland urged the condemnation of the five propositions, and de- 
clared that he was “ more apprehensive in his dominions of' the 
divisions which might arise about them, than the wars of the Tar- 
tars and Muscovites ;” and there is reason to believe that the 
French king and his tyrant minister rested their own personal 
safety, as well as that of their kingdom, on the condemnation of 
truths, eternal and immutable. To such influences the Holy 
Father was constrained to yield; and though he honoured the 
deputies with a grand audience on the 19th May 1653, and lis- 
tened for howrs to their learned and unanswerable appeals, yet 
on the 31st of May, the bull of condemnation was placarded in 
the streets, and copies sent to the French king and the bishops, 
without any communication, even of the fact of its having been 
passed, being made to the deputation ! 

Upon taking leave of Innocent, the Jansenist deputies were 
received with a degree of kindness which excited the greatest 
joy even in Rome. Annoyed by this expression of opinion, the 
Jesuits solicited an audience of the Pope, to request from him a 
declaration of his dissatisfaction with his subjects. The applica- 
tion, however, was in vain. The feelings and conduct of the Pope 
are thus described in a dispatch from the French Ambassador 
to the Secretary of State :— 


* On Thursday last I told the Pope, that the doctors who bear the 
title of St. Augustine’s defenders, were desirous to kiss his feet before 
his departure, being ready to return into France. His Holiness 
answered me, that whatever business he might have, he would admit 
them to audience on Friday morning, which he did, and caressed the 
doctors extremely, and told them that he had not condemned the doc- 
trine of St. Augustine or St. Thomas, or the point of grace effectual 
‘by itself, leaving this part of the controversy in the same posture as 
Clement VIII. and Paul V. had left it; but that as they themselves 
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had declared, that the five propositions had three senses, one Calvin- 
istic, one Pelagian, and one true and Catholic, they ought to be pro- 
nounced erroneous and temerarious, inasmuch as in a certain manner 
and intent they were heretical.” 

Although the Jansenists yielded implicit obedience to the 
decision of the Roman Pontiff, the Jesuits were restless and 
dissatisfied. Aided by the king and the government, they used 
every means to annoy and oppress their adversaries. They de- 
nounced the Jansenist leaders as deists; they charged the depu- 
ties with having circulated libels against the king; they ridiculed 
them in silly caricatures; they afterwards established an anti- 
Jansenist test, with suitable penalties to enforce it; and they 
ejected from their offices the Professor of Divinity at Caen, and 
the Principal of the College of Montaigu. But this was not all. 
The writings of Jansen—the object of all their hostility—had 
not yet been condemned. To effect this, the Jesuits of Church 
and State united their strength. Cardinal Mazarin even lent his 
influence ; and it was speedily decreed, in a muster of Parisian 
doctors, that the condemned propositions were actually contained 
in the Augustinus of Jansen ! 

In this emergency, the indomitable Arnaud rushed to the 
combat. In a vigorous letter, written in 1655, he declared, that 
the condemned propositions were not to be found in the writings 
of Jansen ; and he boldly announced his own orthodox opinions on 
the perplexing questions of grace and free-will. The Doctors of the 
Sorbonne were again in arms. Arnaud was charged not only 
with heresy, but with disrespect to the Roman See; and hence 
it became necessary, that charges so grave in themselves, and so 
serious in their consequences, should be fully and fairly canvassed 
by the public. 

Such was the state of this extraordinary controversy, when 
Pascal became the champion of truth and of Port-Royal. Under 
the signature of Louis de Montalt, he composed a series of let- 
ters,* addressed to a friend in the country, containing animad- 
versions on the morals and policy of the Jesuits. The first of 
these letters was published on the 23d January 1656, and they 
were continued at intervals till the 24th March 1657, when the 
eighteenth and last letter made its appearance. 

The first of the Provincial Letters, as they are now called, is 
introduced with a notice of the proposed censure of Arnaud. In 





* The Letters appeared first with the title of Lettres écrites par Louis de Mon- 
talt, a un Provincial de ses amis, et aux RR.PP. Jésuites, sur la morale et la Poli- 
tique de ces Péres. 

+ A nineteenth letter, dated Ist June 1657, has been added in some modern 
editions, on the subject of the proposed establishment of the Inquisition in France. 
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a series of imaginary conversations with doctors and monks, 
Pascal investigates, with much humour and elegance of style, the 
meaning of the term next power, (pouvoir prochain,) which the 
Molinists had invented for the purpose of drawing down a cen- 
sure upon Arnaud. ‘This letter produced a great sensation. It 
roused the public, who had hitherto been indifferent to the sub- 
ject; but so active and zealous were the enemies of Arnaud, that 
a week afterwards they succeeded, by a majority of votes, in 
expelling him from the Faculty of Theology in the Sorbonne.* 
The second letter, dated January 29, treats of the subject of 
sufficient grace, which, according to the Jesuits, was of no avail 
without efficacious grace—an inconsistency which the author ex- 
poses in a strain of the happiest and most convincing raillery, 
and which leads him to address to the Dominicans an eloquent 
and glowing admonition. In the third and fourth letters, which 
immediately followed the decision of the Sorbonne, he ridicules 
with great effect the Dominicans, who seem on this occasion, 
to have abandoned the doctrine of St. Thomas, and he shows 
in the clearest manner that the sentiments of Arnaud coin- 
cide with those of the Fathers; that the censure pronounced 
upon him was as absurd as it was unjust; and that the heresy 
charged against him was not in his writings but in his person. 
Thus did it appear that the next power of the Jesuits was that 
which left man powerless; and their sufficient grace that which 
sufficeth not. In these four letters, Pascal assumes the cha- 
racter of a person not much versed in such controversies. He 
consults various learned doctors, proposes doubts, and obtains 
solutions of them, and in this way he makes the subject so plain 
that the Jesuits and the Dominicans became the objects of uni- 
versal ridicule. “ Pascal,” says an eminent French critic, “ ex- 
plains every question so clearly, that we are compelled out of 

atitude to, agree with him.” In the six following letters, the 
Jesuits are scourged with the most unmerciful severity, and yet 
with stripes so quietly and measuredly applied, that the sound of 
the lash, like that of the cricket or the grasshopper, scarcely 
affects our ears. The writhing of the unseen culprit becomes 
almost visible ; and we think we hear him, in words not expressed, 
acknowledging the justice of his punishment. 

Almost every religious order had its casuists, who decided 
cases of conscience, and affixed as it were a numerical value to 
human actions. Crimes became virtues when tested by the 





* At this meeting, which was held on the 3lst January 1656, 206 members 
of the Faculty were present. For M. Arnaud, there were 71 votes of doctors ; 
against him, 80 ; and 40 votes of mendicant friars, 15 members declining to vote. 
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intention of the criminal; and thus did the casuist priests, with 
the privileges of the confessional, become at once the arbiters 
and the tyrants of conscience. The theological ethics of the 
Jesuits abounded in those misleading principles. in which their 
casuists were intrenched. Their doctrines of probabilism, of men- 
tal restriction, and of the direction of intention were often applied 
with singular subtility and talent; but, in an age of ignorance 
and superstition, the actual decisions of such judges as the Je- 
suits, administering such codes of casuistic law, must have been, 
as they were, scé andalous and revolting. Against cases of this 
kind, carefully collected from their w ritings, Pascal directs the 
artillery of his sarcasm. Their new system of morality—their 
remiss and their rigid casuistry—their substitution of obscure au- 
thorities for that of the Fathers—their artifices for eve iding the 
authority of the Gospel, the Councils, and the Popes—the privi- 
leges of sinning, and even of killing, granted to priests and triars 
—their corrupt maxims respecting judges—their false worship 
of the Virgin Mary—their facilities for proc uring salvation while 
living in sin, are all exposed with a severity of satir *, a gaiety of 
sentiment, an elegance of style, and an exuberance of w it, which 
have interested all classes of readers. 

In the remaining eight letters, the morals, the maxims, and the 
calumnies of the Jesuits are again discussed ; but, as if the sub- 


ject had become too grave for ridicule, and their crimes too flag- 
rant for satire, Pascal assails them with the severest reproof, and 
in the most fervid eloquence. Abandoning his previous tactics, 
he attacks the whole body of the Jesuits, and addressing his two 
last letters to Father Annat, the very confessor of the King, who 
had charged the author w ith being a heretic and a Port-Royalist, 
he makes the following bold reply : — 


* Vous vous sentez frappé par un main invisible, qui rend vos 
égaremens visibles & toute la terre; et vous essayez en vain de m’atta- 
quer en la personne de ceux aux quels vous me croyez uni. Je vous 
crains ni pour moi ni pour aucun autre, n’étant attaché ni 4 quelque 
communauté ni a quelque particulier que ce soit. Tout le crédit que 
vous pouvez avoir est inutile 4 mon égard. Je n’espére rien du monde, 
je n’en appréhende rien, je n’en veux rien ; je n’ai besoin, par la grace 
de Dieu, ni du bien, ni de l’autorite de personne. Ainsi, mon pére, 
jéchappe a toutes vos prises. Vous ne me sauriez prendre, de quelque 
coté que vous le tentiez. Vous pouvez bien toucher Port-Royal, mais 
non pas moi. On a bien délogé des gens de Sorbonne; mais cela ne 
me déloge pas de chez moi. Vous pouvez bien préparer des violences 
contre les prétres et des docteurs, mais non pas contre moi, qui n’ai 
point ces qualités. Et ainsi peut-é@tre n’eutes vous jamais affaire & une 
personne qui put si hors de vos attentes et si propre & combattre vos 
erreurs étant libre, sans engagement, sans attachement, sans liaison, 
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sans rélation, sans affaires ; assez instruit de vos maximes, et bien ré- 
solu de les pousser autant que je croirai que Dieu m’y engagera, sans 
qu’aucune considération humaine puisse arréter ni ralentir mes pour- 
suites.” Lettre 17. 

The effect produced by the Provincial Letters far exceeded the 
most sanguine expectations of the Port-Royalists. Read and un- 
derstood by the world, to whom Jansenism and Jesuitism were 
subjects of indifference, they were devoured by all classes, and 
the Jesuits became every where the subject of mirth and ridicule. 
Even their friends at Court enjoyed in secret the humiliation of 
their spiritual tyrants, and the gay and profligate society of the 
capital found the cheapest absolution, and indulgences without 
price, in the moral law of the Jesuits. Thus driven from the field 
as casuists and as divines, they had no place of refuge in litera- 
ture or science. The most distinguished writers and philosophers 
of the day, if not all Jansenists, were, at least, none of them Je- 
suits. ‘he shaft which struck them was shot from a bow doubly 
strung, which genius and piety had combined to bend, and though 
it was not barbed with upas, nor guided to a vital part, it yet 
shook the seat of life, and, by a sure though lingering process, 
brought its victim to the tomb. 

After this blow, the Jesuits were unable to recover either their 
station or their influence. The political power indeed, previously 
intrusted to them against Port-Royal, was now put forth with new 
force, and wielded with camngulvns malignity. Anne of Aus- 
tria, the Regent of France, and Cardinal Mazarin, her unprinci- 
pled minister, were the guilty authors of this attack upon Port- 
Royal. A troop of archers, aided by the police, marched to its 
sacred groves. The masters and scholars were ejected from its 
schools : the recluses were banished from its sanctuary, and an 
order of Council was issued to eject every scholar, postulant, and 
novice both from their Abbey-in-the-Fields, and their residence 
in the capital. An event, however, occurred as strange in its 
nature as it was powerful in its influence, which arrested the se- 
cular arm, and stayed for a while the fanatical vengeance of the 
Jesuits. 

Among the scholars at Port-Royal, Marguerite Perier, the niece 
of Pascal, was an object of peculiar interest. She was 11 years 
of age, and had for three years been afflicted with a fistula lachry- 
malis. The most celebrated surgeons in Paris had, during six 
months, exhausted in vain all the resources of their art. Her nose 
and cheeks were deformed with the most loathsome sores. The 
bones had even become carious, her attendants almost shrunk 
from her presence, and so desperate was the case that the sur- 
geons decided on the application of the cautery. Her father 
was summoned to witness the operation, and he had set out on 
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his journey to be present on the appointed day. Previous to this 
event, M. de la Potherie, a priest resident in Paris, had obtained 
one of the Thorns said to be from our Saviour’s crown, which, at 
the urgent request of the virgins, had been sent for adoration to the 
different monasteries in Paris. The inhabitantsof Port-Royal were 
naturally anxious to show the same respect to the sacred relic ; and 
on Friday the 24th March 1656, the nuns and scholars marched 
through the church in solemn procession, and kissed the Holy 
Thorn as they passed. Marguerite Perier had been advised to ap- 
ply her eye to the thorn after she had kissed it, and no sooner had 
she done this than the disease disappeared. Several of the phy- 
sicians and surgeons who had been previously consulted, were 
called to witness the cure. They could not believe their eyes ; 
and so complete was the cure that they could scarcely distinguish 
Mademoiselle Perier from her companions.* This extraordinary 
cure was at first kept secret by the ladies of Port-Royal, but it 
was soon made known in Paris by the medical attendants. The 
mind of the capital was agitated—the Jesuits trembled, and their 
political agents paused in their deed of persecution. The Regent 
sent the King’s surgeon to inquire into the truth of the story, and 
when it was reported to her to be true, she pondered over the 
event: All good Catholics regarded the Miracle of the Thorn as an 
interposition of Providence to save the monastery ; and Anne of 
Austria, unable to resist the general feeling, which she probably 
did not share, recalled her archers from their work of sacrilege, 
and permitted the saints and sages of Port-Royal to resume their 
intellectual and pious labours. 

The respite thus obtained for the condemned monastery dis- 
concerted the plans of its relentless enemies. The Jesuits at first 
threw doubts over the story of the Holy Thorn, and called in ques- 
tion the testimony of those who had witnessed it ; and when they 
found these attempts to be unavailing, they published the most scan- 
dalous libels against the Port-Royalists. In the Rabat-joie des 
Jansenistes, published anonymously, but written by Father Annat, 


* We have abridged this account from the third note of Nicole (Willelmus 
Wendrockius) on the Sixteenth Provincial Letter. Nicole was then in Paris enjoy- 
ing the society of Pascal his intimate friend. He went to Port-Royal, and witness- 
ed with his own eyes the fact of the cure, having been assured by Pascal and the 
surgeons of the fact of the disease. “ Tum ego Parisiis versabar externus, nec medio- 
erem cum clarissimo viro D. Pascal omnibus Europee mathematicis notissimo usum 
contraxeram, propter illorum, in quibus aliquando gravioribus fatigatus acquiesco, 
studiorum societatem. Is erat istius puellee avunculus ; idem et tanti miraculi testis 
omni exceptione major. Hujus causa ipse quoque cum ceteris Portum Regium petii, 
commonstrari mihi puellam curavi: at sicut tum illi integerrime fidei viro, tum 

ectatissimis medicis et chirurgis de morbo credideram, de sanitate mihi credidi.” 

ud. Montalt. Lett. Prov. p. 489, Ed. 4, Colon. 1665. 
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the King’s confessor, this holy slanderer, after trying to put down 
the story as untrue, admitted it to be a real miracle, and maintain- 
ed that God had allowed it to be wrought amid a conclave of 
heretics, in order to prove that Christ died for all men! Pascal, 
who had seen with his own eyes the disease, and had also wit- 
nessed its cure, could not but view the event as miraculous ; and, 
as a Roman Catholic, he naturally regarded it as produced by the 
touch of the Holy Thorn. He entered the lists, therefore, with 
Father Annat and the Jesuits, and repels, in his sixteenth letter, 
the base calumnies which they had circulated against his friends. 
The following appeal to them is at once beautiful and eloquent :— 


“ Cruels, et laches persécuteurs, faut-il done que les cloitres les 
plus retirés ne soient pas des asiles contre vos calomnies! Pendant 
que ces saintes vierges adorent nuit et jour Jesus Curist au saint sa- 
crement, selon leur institution, vous ne cessez nuit et jour de publier 
qu’elles ne croient pas qu il soit ni dans ’Eucharistie ni méme la droite 
de son Pére, et vous les retranchez publiquement de ’Eglise, pendant 
qu’elles prient dans le secret pour vous et pour toute ’Eglise. Vous 
calomniez celles qui n’ont point doreilles pour vous ouir, ni de 
bouche pour vous répondre. Mais Jesus Curist, en qui elles sont 
cachées pour ne paraitre qu’un jour avec lui, vous écoute et répond 
pour elles. On lentend aujourd’hui, cette voix sainte et terrible, qui 
étonne la nature et qui console ’Eglise. Et je crains, mes péres, que 
ceux qui endurcissent leurs coeurs, et qui refusent avec opiniatreté de 
Youir quand il parle en Dieu, ne soient forces de louir avec effroi 
quand il leur parlera en juge !”—Lett. xvi. 


We are unwilling to enter into any discussion respecting the 
apparently supernatural cure of Mademoiselle Perier. As Pro- 
testants, we reject the miracle—as men, we admit the fact. 
Unwilling to believe that the Church of Christ was either to be 
sustained or adorned by miraculous gifts, we cannot believe that 
the occurrence of events, which baffle human reason, is any proof 
of the purity of the Church with which they are associated. 
We may believe that meteoric stones fall from the sky, when 
we see them whizzing across our path, and dropping warm at 
our feet; but we need not believe that they have fallen from 
the moon, or formed part of a shattered planet. Those who 
take away human life on circumstantial evidence, or on direct 
testimony, must believe that an extraordinary, if not an instan- 
taneous cure, was performed on Mademoiselle Perier, or rather 
took place on the day the procession passed the fancied relic ; 
but it would require more evidence than can be produced, and 
that, too, of a very peculiar kind, to prove that the cure was 
effected by the touch of a thorn, and that the thorn employed 
had ever existed in our Saviour’s crown. 
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But, whatever be our opinion of this event, there is no doubt 
that the Regent and her Minister viewed it as divine. It para- 
lyzed their vindictive arm ; and while they were the depositaries 
of power, that arm was never again lifted against Port-Royal. The 
pious world were equally impressed with its supernatural charac- 
ter. Crowds of devotees thronged to the sacred scene. The Queen 
of Poland, the Princess Guimenée—the Dukes and Duchesses 
of Luynes, Liancourt, and Pont-chateau—the Marquesses of 
Sevigné and Sablé, annually retired to it for instruction ; and 
the celebrated Duchess de Longueville, with the Prince and 
Princess de Conti, her brother and sister, became worshippers at 
Port-Royal. About the same time, Madame de Montpensier, 
the niece of Louis XIII, paid a visit to the Abbey, and carried 
back to the Queen Regent the most favourable account of its 
principles and its inmates.* 

These indications of prosperity, however, were but the fore- 
shadows of a coming storm. The Jesuits viewed them with an 
evil eye, and the popularity of Port-Royal spurred them on to 
new acts of aggression. On the death of Cardinal Mazarin, the 
young monarch, Louis XIV., yielded to the desires of the Jesuits. 
Having refused to sign the Anti-Jansenist formulary of 1660, 
the novices and scholars were expelled from the monastery ; the 
small schools of Port-Royal and the neighbourhood were shut up, 
and in consequence of a decree of the 13th April, 1661, a 
troop of horse appeared at the Abbey, and drove into prison or 
exile its higher functionaries. Arnaud was banished. Singlin, the 
father confessor, was thrown into the Bastile, where he died ; and 
Angélique Arnaud, after a bold remonstrance addressed to the 
Queen, took leave of the companions of her solitude, and closed 
a holy and a useful life, strong in the faith which had so long 
sustained her, and animated with those hopes which affliction 
brightens, and death embalms. 

In the midst of these calamities, Pascal was engrossed with 
profound researches in geometry, an occupation well fitted to 
give serenity to a heart bleeding from the wounds of his beloved 
associates. He had long before renounced the study of the 
sciences; but during a violent attack of toothach, which de- 
prived him of sleep, the subject of the cycloid forced itself 
upon his thoughts. Fermat, Roberval, and others, had trodden 
the same ground before him; but in less than eight days, and 
under severe suffering, he discovered a general method of 
solving this class of problems by the summation of certain 
series; and as there was only one step from this discovery to 





* Mémoires de Mademoiselle de Montpensier.—Tom. iii., p. 310. 
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that of Fluxions, Pascal might, with more leisure and better 
health, have won from Newton and from Leibnitz the glory of 
that great invention. 

The Duke de Roannes, and other friends of Pascal, con- 
ceived the idea of making this discovery subservient to the in- 
terests of religion, in so far as it shewed that a profound geometer 
might be an humble Christian. With this view, in June 1658, 
Pascal, under the assumed name of Amos Dettonville, the ana- 
= of Louis de Montalte, offered prizes of 40 and 20 pistoles 
or the best determination of the area and the centre of gravity 
of any segment of the cycloid, and the dimensions and centre of 
gravity of solids, half and quarter solids, &c., which the same 
segment would generate by revolving round an absciss or an 
ordinate. Huygens, Slusius, Wren, and Richi, transmitted 
partial solutions. Wallis and Lallouére, a Jesuit, were the 
only real competitors; but neither of them succeeded. Det- 
tonville published his own solution in his Traité Générale de 
la Roulette, which appeared in January 1659; and though the 
whole affair was arranged by his friend Carcavi, a lawyer, as 
well as a mathematician, yet Pascal was involved in a dispute 
with the two disappointed candidates, who charged him with 
injustice. Posterity, however, has rescued his name from this 
unmerited reproach, while it has stamped with its highest praise 
the beauty and originality of his researches. 

The miraculous cure of Marguerite Perier, whom Pascal dearly 
loved, and who had been his “ spiritual daughter in baptism,” left 
a deep impression on his heart. He spoke of it as a special ma- 
nifestation of the Almighty, at a time “when faith appeared to 
be extinguished in rt ami of the majority of mankind.” His 
mind was therefore full of the subject of miracles, and he resolved 
to dedicate the rest of his life to the composition of a great work 
on the Evidences of Religion. The war, however, which he was 
at this time waging against the Jesuits lasted three years, and 
the unexpected intrusion of the geometry of the cycloid, upon 
the year following, interfered with the execution of this great 
undertaking. He had devoted to it, however, the last year in 
which he was permitted to labour, and the various portions of it 
which he had written were collected by his Port-Royal friends, 
and published, in 1670, under the title of Pensées de M. Pascal 
sur le Religion, et sur quelques autres sujets. This little work, 
which has been translated into every European language, is preg- 
nant with great and valuable lessons, and has met with general 
admiration. Original and striking views of Divine truth pervade 

its pages, and — of profound thought, and brilliant elo- 
quence, and touching sentiment, everywhere remind us of its 


gifted author. Appealing to minds of the highest order, his opi- 
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nions on the selemn questions of faith and duty cannot fail to 
have a transcendent influence over hearts which studies and suf- 
ferings, like his own, have enlightened and subdued. 

The two last years of Pascal’s life were marked with few events 
excepting those of suffering and of duty ; but even these few have 
not been recorded by his biographers. We find, however, in one of 
his letters to Fermat, some interesting information respecting his 
health and movements, and also some important particulars re- 
lative to his religious and philosophical opinions. In a letter, 
dated July 25th, 1660, Fermat, then in his 67th year, proposes 
to meet Pascal in September or October, at some place inter- 
mediate between Clermont and Thoulouse; and, in order to 
secure an interview, he adds that if Pascal is unwilling to travel, he 
will thus expose himself to the risk of seeing him at his own house, 
and of having in it two invalids* at the same time. To this 
proposal, Pascal replied in a beautiful letter, dated De Bienassis, 
10th August 1660, from which the following is an extract :— 


* Je vous dirai aussi que quoique vous soyez celui de toute Europe 
que je tiens pour le plus grand géométre, ce ne seroit pas cette qualité 
la qui m’auroit attiré; mais que je me figure tant d’esprit et d’honné- 
teté en votre conversation, que c’est pour cela que je vous rechercherois. 
Car pour vous parler franchement de la géométrie, je la trouve le plus 
haut exercice de l’esprit ; mais en méme-temps je la connois pour si 
inutile, que je fais peu de différence entre un homme qui n’est que 
géométre et un habile artisan. Aussi je l’appelle le plus beau métier 
du monde; mais enfin ce n’est qu’un métier; et j’ai dit souvent 
qu’elle est bonne pour faire l’essai, mais non pas l’emploi de notre force ; 
de sorte que je ne ferois pas deux pas pour la géométrie, et je m’as- 
sure que vous étes fort de mon humeur. Mais il y a maintenant ceci 
de plus en moi, que je suis dans des études si éloignées de cet esprit 
la, qu’& peine me souviens-je qu'il y en ait. Je m’y étois mis il ya 
un an ou deux, par une raison tout & fait singuliére, & laquelle ayant 
satisfait, je suis au hasard de ne jamais plus y penser, outre que ma 
santé n’est pas encore assez forte; car je suis si foible, que je ne puis 
marcher sans baton, ni me tenir @ cheval. Je ne puis méme faire que 
trois ou quatre toises au plus en carrosse ; c’est ainsi que je suis venu 
de Paris ici en vingt-deux jours. Jes médecins m’ordonnent les eaux 
de Bourbon pour le mois de Septembre, et je suis engagé, autant que 
je puis l’étre depuis deux mois, d’aller dela en Poitou par eau jusqu’a 
Saumur, pour demeurer jusqu’A Noél avec M. le Duc de Roannes, 
gouverneur de Poitou, qui a pour moi des sentiments que je ne vaux 
pas Mais comme je passerai par Orléans en allant 4 Saumur par la 
riviére, si ma santé ne me permet pas de passer outre, j’irai dela & 
Paris. Voila, Monsieur, tout l’état de ma vie présente, dont je suis 


* Fermat died in 1663, a few months after Pascal. 
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obligé de vous rendre compte, pour vous assurer de l’impossibilité ott 
je suis de recevoir ’honneur que vous daignez m/offrir, et que je sou- 
haite de tout mon coeur de pouvoir un jour reconnoitre, ou en vous, 
ou en Messieurs vos enfants, auxquels je suis tout dévoué, ayant une 
vénération particulicre pour ceux qui portent le nom du premier hom- 
me du monde. Je suis, &c.”—PAsCAL. 


The opinion which Pascal here expresses of geometry as a study 
—his fine allusion to his higher pursuits—his reference to the acci- 
dent which turned his mind to the cycloid, and his account of 
his own health and plans, have a peculiar interest. We cannot, 
however, learn that he performed the journeys, and paid the visit 
to the Duke de Roannes, to which he alludes ; but it is probable, 
from Madame Perier’s silence, that he returned from Bienassis to 
Paris, where new calamities awaited him. 

Agitated with the occurrences at Port-Royal, his sister Jac- 
queline, who had become sub-prioress of the abbey, sunk under the 
conflict between expediency and conscience, and died on the 4th 
October 1661, the first victim, as she herself expressed it, of the 
Formulary,—the Anti-Jansenist test which the Jesuit King had 
exacted from the nunneries. She is the author of some excel- 
lent compositions in poetry, and had gained the poetical prize 
given at Rouen, on the day of the Conception. Upon hearing 
of her death, Pascal said, with a deep sigh, May God give us grace 
to die like her. 

His own last hour, so frequently, and almost miraculously, de- 
layed, was now rapidly approaching. Madame Perier had come 
to Paris with her family to watch over her beloved brother, and 
from the nature of his habits she occupied a separate dwelling. 
He had taken into his own house a poor man with his wife and 
family, whom he generously supported, but one of the sons hav- 
ing been seized with the small-pox, Pascal thought it unsafe for 
Madame Perier to expose herself and her children to infection ; 
and he therefore took up his residence with her on the 19th June 
1662. He had no sooner made the change than he was seized 
with an alarming illness, and on the 17th August it assumed 
such an aspect of immediate danger, that he himself requested a 
consultation of the faculty. The wise men pronounced * the ill- 
ness to be no more than a megrim in the head, a with some 
vapours ;” but Pascal judged otherwise, and desired the Holy 


Communion to be dispensed to him next morning. During 
the night, a violent convulsion ensued, and though he was 
given over as dead, he recovered so completely, as to be 
able to take the Sacrament. In answer to the usual questions 
of the priest, respecting his belief in “ the principal mysteries of 
the faith,” he replied, “ Yes, sir, J do verily believe them all from 
the bottom of my heart and soul ;” and his last prayer was, “ May 
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the all-gracious God never forsake me.” Another convulsion im- 
mediately supervened, and this great man expired at one o'clock 
in the morning, of the 19th August 1662, in the fortieth year of 
his age. Upon opening his body the stomach and liver were 
found diseased, ol the intestines in a state of gangrene ; and when 
his skull was laid open, it was found to contain “an enormous 
quantity of brain, the substance of which was very solid and con- 
mt His remains were interred in his parish church of St. 
Etienne-du-mont, where a marble tablet, erected by Mons. Perier 
and his wife, preserves a local memory of his talents and virtues. 

It would be fruitless to delineate the character of a man in 
whose life and writings the most exalted virtues have shone so 
brightly and conspicuously. In no age of the Church, have the 
graces of Faith, Hope, and Charity, been so finely blended, as 
in Pascal’s life. Genius threw round them its attractive halo ; 
and the crown of martyrdom hallowed the combination. Though 
he was never immured in a dungeon, nor tied to the stake, nor 
prostrate beneath the Jesuits’ axe, his life was a prolonged martyr- 
dom, and the Church of Christ is at this moment reaping the 
fruits of his labours and his sufferings. There is, however, one 
point of Pascal’s character—the least obtrusive, though the 
most attractive—which demands our notice—his humility, and 
simplicity of mind. In referring to these qualities, a distin- 
guished friend of his own beautifully remarked, “That the grace 
of God makes itself known in men of great genius by little 
things, and in men of little understanding by the greatest.” 
The little mind has no scale—no unit of length by which it can 
measure its awful distance from the Supreme Intelligence. The 
philosopher can take for his unit, his own vast distance from the 
unlettered peasant; and he finds it but a grain of sand in the 
sea-beach of the globe—but an infinitesimal atom in the whole 
matter of the universe. 

As an elegant writer Pascal has long occupied the highest 
level ; and we can scarcely charge his countrymen with extrava- 
gance, when they assert, that his Provincial Letters have no 
model either among ancient or modern writers. Voltaire has 
said, that the best comedies of Moliére have not more wit 
than the first Provincial Letter, and that Bossuet has nothing 
more sublime than the last. The remarkable simplicity and ele- 
gance which characterize the style of Pascal, were doubtless 
owing to the great labour which he bestowed on his writings. 
His friend Nicole, speaking in general of them, informs us, that 
he was guided by rules of composition which he had himself dis- 
covered; that he often spent twenty whole days on a single 
letter, and that he wrote some of them seven times over, before 
they attained the perfection in which they finally appeared. 
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We have anxiously sought for someauthentic information regard- 
ing the secrecy under which the Provincial Letters were published, 
and thetime when the author became generally known. Itisobvious, 
from the prefaces to the different editions of Nicole’s Translations 
of them, that in 1660, they were not acknowledged by Pascal ; 
but, on the other hand, Madame Perier informs us, “that his 
manner in writing was so peculiar, and so proper to him alone, 
that as soon as the Provincial Letters were seen abroad in the 
world, it was as plainly seen that they came from his hand, not- 
withstanding all the mighty precautions he took to keep them 
concealed, even from his most intimate friends.” But whatever 
be the truth, it does not appear that during the five years which 
elapsed between the publication of the Letters, and the death 
of Pascal, he was either annoyed or persecuted as their author. 

It would be improper to conclude an account of the life and 
writings of Pascal, without adverting to the great lessons which 
they so impressively convey. During the progress of the Refor- 
mation, the attention of Roman Catholics was necessarily 
directed to the doctrine and discipline of their Church; and a 
body of learned ecclesiastics, and pious laymen, were gradually 
led to acknowledge the corruptions which had disfigured it as a 
missionary institution. The sound theology of Augustine, 
sanctioned by holy writ, had given way to a creed palatable to the 
secular mind; and the new discipline which that creed tolerated 
held but a light and a loose rein over the will and actions of men. 
The Church’s most sacred rites were freely dispensed to individuals 
who used them but as cloaks for sin, or as substitutes for holi- 
ness. Jansen, as we have seen, stood forth, the champion of the 
doctrine of grace; and Arnaud, in his able work, De la fré- 
quente Communion, exposed and lashed the indiscriminate ad- 
mission to the Lord’s Table, which characterized the reign of the 
Jesuits. Round the standard of primitive truth which was thus 
planted on the towers of Port-Royal, men of high attainments 
and noble lineage, speedily assembled; and a party was formed 
within the Catholic Church, which maintained its ancient faith, 
and struggled under suffering and persecution, to restore its 
ancient purity. 

Without the support of any organized body, and opposed by the 
wealth, and power, and vicious policy of the State, the members 
of the Port-Royal band maintained the combat with a boldness 
and success unexampled in the history of civilization. Each 
individual wrought as if the result depended on his single arm ; 
and though their weapons were various in kind, and different in 
temper, they struck the same plague-spot of corruption ; and if 
they did not stop its growth, they never failed to deaden its vitality. 
But it was es by their brilliant talents, nor by their unity of 
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effort, that they thus kept in check the intrigues and menaces of 
power. It was their high moral courage, their fearless heroism, 
their trust in an arm stronger than their own, that enabled them 
to endure and to triumph. The men, indeed, who left father 
and mother for their Master’s sake—who abandoned lucra- 
tive professions, and gave all they had to the treasury of the 
faithful, were not likely to flinch from suffering, or quail before 
mortals like themselves. When Nicole, the comrade of Arnaud 
in his hottest encounters, desired one day to have some rest from 
his toils, Arnaud exclaimed, You rest! will you not have the whole 
of eternity for rest? And when some of the gentler spirits of 

ort-Royal were desirous of yielding some secondary point, as a 
measure of expediency, Pascal unceasingly repeated to them 
words which can never lose their meaning or their value. You 
wish to save Pori-Royal. You can never save it ; but you may be 
traitors to truth. 

Two hundred years have passed away since these noble wit- 
nesses pronounced and a their testimony. In that long in- 


terval of time empires have fallen, and races of kings disappeared. 
Revolution has swept away time-hallowed institutions, and even 
systems of faith have surrendered their most cherished errors ;— 
but, amid all these changes, Providence has left us a clue b 

which we can trace through the labyrinth of its ways the ain | 


and the workings of those great principles which the Port-Royalists 
laboured to establish. The persecution of the Jansenists proved 
the destruction of the Jesuits. The Papal power, made contemp- 
tible by the exposure of its fallibility and ignorance, lost its hold 
even over its most bigoted votaries. The equality of man’s rights, 
the dignity of his station, and the claims of the poor—not for deeds 
of charity alone, but for acts of justice—doctrines taught and 
practised by Pascal and the Port-Royalists—contributed to foster 
those yearnings after civil liberty which, when unchained in an 
evil hour from religion, led to the annihilation of that Royal 
House which persecuted the Jansenists, and razed Port-Royal to 
the ground. 

Should such times again occur, if they have not already 
occurred, let us look to the Pascals and Arnauds of former days, 
and let us be assured, as they were, that Truth will admit of no 
compromise, and that, over the great questions of Faith, Ex- 
pediency must have no control. Let us read that lesson to our 
children : let us show them it in practice ;—and when the field 
of conflict is about to become their inheritance, we shall leave 
it with the conviction, that their labours, in imitation, and in aid 
of ours, will advance the cause of truth and righteousness, and 
hasten the day when “the tabernacle of God shall be among 
men, and when they who overcome shall inherit all things.” 
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The nature of our subject has not permitted us to notice the 
Eloge of Pascal, by M. de Bordas Demoulins, which we have placed 
at the head of this article. It is written with unusual vigour and 
elegance, and contains many passages of great eloquence, enforc- 
in deeply important truths. M. Demoulins’ account of the con- 
dition of the Catholic Church, and the state of religious opinion 
when the Provincial Letters were written, is very interesting 
and instructive; and we should have gratified our readers with 
more than one specimen of its excellence, had not the author 
spoken apologetically and disparagingly of the great doctrinal 
truths maintained by Pascal, to which, we trust, all the readers 
of this work attach a high value. A strong religious feeling, 
however, and an enthusiastic admiration of Pascal, breathe through 
its pages ; and in recommending it for perusal, we have no fear 
that our readers will be greatly offended with the casual occurrence 
of sentiments which they are accustomed too often to meet with in 
their own literature. 


Art. II.—Report by the Commissioners for the British Fisheries 
of their Proceedings, 1842. Printed in pursuance of the Acts 


48th Geo. III., c. 110, s. 7, and 55th Geo. IIL, c. 94, s. 4. 


THERE are scarcely any two nations in Europe that differ more 
widely in character, than one not inconsiderable portion of the 
population of Scotland differs from all its other portions. Our 
common people seem in no degree less like those of Muscovy or 
of Spain, than they are unlike the men and women of the same 
race with themselves, who inhabit the fishing villages of our 
coasts ;—surely a curious fact; and certainly one of prominence 
enough, to have made such an impression on the popular ima- 
gination, that we find it embodied almost everywhere in the 
neighbourhood of our fishing communities, in vague traditions, 
that assign to the fishermen a different origin from the other 
yeople of the district. In some localities, as on the coast of 
3uchan, the fishers are regarded as derived from an ancient colony 
of Flemings, and as still retaining not only national pecull- 
arities of character, but also distinctive traits of form and fea- 
ture, especially noticeable, it is said, among the women. In the 
vicinity of one fishing village of Fife, we are told that the inhabit- 
ants are the descendants of a crew of shipwrecked foreigners, of 
uncertain lineage, who were thrown on the coast rather more 
than two centuries ago; in the vicinity of another, that the inha- 
bitants settled in the country from Holland, during the period of 
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insecurity and violence at home, in which the United Provinces 
were struggling with Spain. Farther to the north, there are 
fishing communities that are represented as of Norwegian, and 
some that are said to be of /rish origin. We find them regarded 
almost everywhere—except where, as in Sutherland, and the 
western coasts of Ross, they have been precipitated on their voca- 
tion from the interior, by comparatively recent changes—as a race 
apart from those inhabitants of the country who draw their living 
from the mechanical arts, or the soil ;—an effect of the pecu- 
liarities of character which grow out of the fisherman’s profession, 
and the circumstances which inevitably attend it. So strongly 
marked is the professional character in this class, that it is found 
to neutralize in them the national character, and to take its place 
as national in reference to some other country, in the floating 
traditions of the people. 

Few common things impress the imagination more than an 
excursion through an agricultural district, with its one or two 
country towns, to some long-established fishing village. Let us in- 
stance, just forthe recollections it may awaken, a walk taken through 
the rich agricultural district, in the neighbourhood of Arbroath, 
to the fishing village of Achmithie—the supposed scene of the 
walk so graphically described in the “ Antiquary.” The fields 
through which we pass, the farm-steadings, the policies of the 
proprietary, the cottages, the towns, all bear, not only the stamp 
of their country, but of their country at the present time. The 
hand of improvement, like that of a horologe, indicates the hour. 
The agriculture is Scottish agriculture at its present date—agri- 
culture based on the experiments of a century. The carefully hus- 
banded soil, occupied to the extreme edge of the narrow, well- 
kept hedges, the long drawn rectilinear furrows, the rich braird 
rising in well-defined lines, the absence of choking weeds, the 
skilfully-arranged steadings, with here and there the tall chimney 
of a steam-engine rising from their low roofs; the form of the 
implements employed in tillage, the heaps of draining-tiles, just 
prepared for laying down, the superior breed of the animals 
grazing in the fields, all unite in testifying that the growing 
necessities of the country—the demand made for larger supplies 
of food by its ever-increasing population, on the one hand, and 
for a larger return in the form of rent by a luxurious proprietary, 
on the other—have called out all the energies of the farmer, and 
compelled him to press into the service of his profession, what- 
ever in science or art could be rendered available for making two 
blades grow where only one grew before. Even the farm-ser- 
vant, though deteriorated, not improved, in character, by the 
change, bears in his very appearance the impress of the country 
and of the time. We see that he has become one of the agri- 
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cultural machines of the new system, and emphatically a hard 
working one. In the various towns and villages through which 
we pass, mechanic labour is busy—we hear from cottage after 
cottage, in long lines of a quarter of a mile, the ceaseless strokes 
of the loom, and the monotonous rattle of the shuttle—the cart- 
wright is busy in his shop, and the blacksmith at his forge. 
Some pale-faced weaver—pale, though he lives in the country— 
may be seen at his window poets. a hasty glance of his 
favourite newspaper or magazine, acquainting himself with 
what Parliament is doing, or what is perhaps more likely—for 
the chance is that he is a Radical, if not a Chartist—with what 
Parliament ought to be doing, but what it does not. There are 
comparatively few children in the lanes; but we may hear as we 
pass by the murmur of the village school. The great machine 
of society is everywhere at work, for the age is peculiarly one in 
which it cannot afford to stand still; but while the physical 
powers of the community are thus employed, the mental faculties, 
save in a few hapless instances, do not stand still; there is more 
reading, though perhaps not of the most ennobling kind, than at 
any former period, and much more political discussion ; newspa- 
oo and magazines are multiplied far beyond precedent, and single 
iterary journals possess more readers than composed the whole 
reading portion of Britain and Ireland, when estimated by Burke 
little more than eighty years ago. The face of the country, and 
the appearance and occupation of the inhabitants—the jealously 
fenced policy of the proprietor, with its lettered board denunciatory 
of pains and penalties against the intruder—not less than the 
ceaseless clatter of treddles from the low-walled tenements that 
line the wayside—are characteristic of the Scottish race in their 
present stage of development, and of the relations which the 
various classes among them bear to each other. The wayfarers we 
meet are all Scottish ;—the gentleman farmer on his sleek riding 
horse, or with his family in ‘his drosky ;—the secession minister 
returning on foot from a catechising ;—the unemployed journey- 
man, seeking work with his kit of tools slung over his shoul- 
ders ;—the cottager’s wife, in her Sunday gown, bearing her 
basket of eggs to the market. 

But we descend towards the cliffs, and enter the straggling 
fisher village, with its ranges of dingy cottages, and its corre- 
sponding ranges of fishy dunghills heaped high with shells, and 
sprinkled over with broken tufts of arboraceous zoophytes and 
fragments of mutilated star-fish, What first strikes the eye, 
if indeed the ear be not first saluted, is the vast number of 
ragged children, far beyond the proportion of other —— 
—dressed up, the boys in their father’s cast-off jackets, the 


irls in their mother’s petticoats—and all uproarious, acute, 
g ’ 
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uizzical, and mischievous. They gather around the stranger, 
full of practical joke and fun; if . chances to be mounted 
on horseback, there are laudable attempts made to scare the 
animal by shaking under its nose a breadth of superfluous jacket, 
or by some bold inn. dealt at a sudden sally by some urchin 
armed with a dried tangle from the beach. There is nothing 

articularly malicious intended by the young savages, whose amaz- 
ing number, in proportion to that of the grown inhabitants of 
the place, seems, so far as it is real, to be a result, as in Ireland, 
of the early marriages common to the class, and in the degree 
in which it is merely apparent to the want of a school to shut up 
from the sight at least the teachable portion of them. They are 
all before us in one noisy, frolicsome mob—not at all devoid, appa- 
rently, of that proud sense of superiority so natural to the wild 
man everywhere, which employs, as its proper language in such 
circumstances, the rough practical joke, the jeering Yaugh, the 
prompt nickname. But how striking the contrast between these 
embryo fishermen of the village and their grave sires. The 
imperturbably demure tabby never beguiled into a single frolic, 
does not less resemble the vivacious kitten, all activity and play. 
There is a staid, slow-moving noiselessness about the grown men, 
that belongs to no other class in Britain. Despite of the short 
blue jacket and glazed hat, it is impossible to mistake them for 
sailors. The a. instinct with a spirit of enjoyment—for his 
days spent on shore are holidays—and trained of necessity to 
maintain a strict watch, that takes cognizance of every thing, 
is quick in his motions, and proverbially observant; whereas 
the whole air of the fisherman speaks of a sluggish, inert, in- 
curious gravity, that seems apathetically indifferent to every 
object around him. Even when employed in repairing his nets, 
or baiting his lines, his motions appear rather automatical than 
the efforts of volition. But in order rightly to transfer his 
peculiarities of mien and aspect, one would require rather the 
ey than the pen. We know no instances in which they 
have been rendered with half such truthfulness of effect, as in 
Mr. Hill’s exquisite calotypes of our Frith of Forth fishermen ; 
and it is a fact curiously illustrative of the supposed foreign cha- 
racter of the class, that these pictures, pencilled by the agency of 
light, without exaggeration or error, always remind the connois- 
seur, not of the productions of the British but of the Dutch school. 
The figures seem invariably those of Dutch fishermen, as drawn 
by Ostade or Teniers. The women of the village we have come 
to visit, are found, like its adult male inhabitants and its children, 
to have a character of their own. The sex occupy among the 
fisher population a much more prominent place than the humbler 
women of the country generally. We find them busied at the 
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out-door employments of the fisherman, preparing the solution of 
tan with which he imparts durability to his net yarns, or weaving 
or oy ge the nets themselves, or bringing from the shore the 
shell-fish with which he baits his lines, or engaged in transferring 
the naked mollusca to the hook, or setting out to market with a 
load of fish on their back. Their employments are slavish, but 
not so their position in the community. They form the agents 
through which all its sales are effected—its men of business, who 
occupy the important place between the class who produce, and 
the classes who consume, and through whose hands all the mo- 
ney of the village must pass. And ‘hence, apparently, the well- 
marked energy in their physiognomy and action, that contrasts 
so strongly with the staid and silent gravity of their husbands and 
brothers. Scott drew from nature in making Maggie Muckle- 
backit, the fisherman’s wife, talkative, forward, and bustling, and 
Saunders, the husband, taciturn and reserved. The women, like 
the men of the village, bear a peculiar air, the blended result of 
the character of their vestments, and of their robust and active 
frames, strongly developed by their masculine labours. The petti- 
coat, shortened to adapt it to their laborious employments, especi- 
ally to the gathering of shell-fish, and the digging up the sand- 
worm for bait amid the wet sands of the ebb, falls, as in many 
of the nations of the Continent, only a little below the knee, and 
imparts to them a foreign look. Their love, too, of flaring co- 
lours—stripes of the broadest and brightest, flaunting calicos, and 
gay napkins, adds further peculiarity to their costume. Among 
the many thousands who crowded from all parts of the country 
to Edinburgh two years ago to see the Queen, her Majesty sin- 
gled out, as strikingly different in appearance from any of the 
others, the fisherwomen of Musselburgh and Newhaven. There 
is a picturesqueness in the accompaniments of the picture—in 
the backgrounds which relieve the various groups of figures, that 
greatly deepens the general impression ;—the rude and not over- 
clean huts, little touched by the improvements of centuries—the 
various rude implements of the profession scattered in front 
—the nets hanging in brown pase from the horizontal pole— 
the large oblong baskets with their coiled lines in the centre, 
and bearing their adroitly baited hooks ranged in triple tiers on 
the edge—the pile of spare oars—the spread sail—the huge pot of 
boiling tan, sending up its seething steam in the sunshine from 
some quiet recess; and away in the distance, under the shadow 
of the overhanging cliffs, the boats of the community drawn up 
high on the beach. 

Vhat mainly strikes in such a survey, after we have first 
marked the external peculiarities, is the stationary character of 
the fisherman, compared with that of all the other working men 
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of the country. There have been scarce any improvements in 
the profession of the white-fisher for centuries. Hs circle of art 
is the identical circle of his great grandfather, who plied his 
lines and nets when, according to Goldsmith, the herring-fish- 
ery employed all Grub-street ;—he is acquainted with exactly 
the same fishing banks, and exactly the same phenomena of 
tides and winds ; he sails in a boat of the same rude construction, 
and employs implements that have undergone no change. His 
modes of thinking too, have remained as stationary as his profes- 
sion. In these times of general reading, there are not many fish- 
ing communities in Scotland that receive their magazine or news- 
paper. The news of the day reaches them at but second-hand, or 
reaches them not at all; but, as if in some sort to make amends, 
we may find among them more of the worn-out prejudices and opi- 
nions of the past—in some instances more of its obsolete language 
even, than anywhere else. ‘The superstitions of a district die last 
among its fishermen. If one wishes to acquaint oneself better 
than by books with the modes of thinking, and the degree of 
culture which characterized our common people ere the Reforma- 
tion had given the country its parish and grammar schools, or 
theologic truth agitated and exercised the popular mind, the fisher 
communities of our coasts may be found the best possible spheres 
of observation. They are isolated fragments of the past carried 
down to the present on the current of time, like sheets of ice, river- 
borne to the sea from some inland lake, that continue to bear, 
amid the brine in their frozen folds, the reeds, and heaths, and 
mosses, that had congregated around them in the far distant 
scene, in which they first acquired form and consistence. What- 
ever illustrates the formation of character by exhibiting the in- 
fluence of the agencies, physical and moral, whose long-continued 
operation produce such striking diversities among the races of men, 
cannot be devoid of interest ; and it will be found that the coun- 
try exibits no diversity of the kind at once so strongly marked, 
and so easily traceable to its producing causes, as that furnished 
by our fishermen. Peculiarities as decided as those which mark 
national character, and which, as a class of our vaguer traditions 
testify, are popularly regarded rather as distinctive of a race than 
of a profession, are found closely associated in this primitive class 
with the circumstances which have produced them. 

One of the first circumstances we would remark as peculiar, is 
that the profession of the fisherman furnishes employment, though 
not without long intervals of leisure, to the whole population of 
the fishing village, young and old. There is much time spent in 
owe and preparing bait, and the consequent labour is of a 
sind in which the young people from seven years upwards can 


take a share ;—neither much strength nor skill are required in 
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gathering shell-fish on the banks, left dry by the ebb, or in dig- 
ging for the sand-eel or the log-worm ;—the art, too, of trans- 
ferring to the hook the bait thus procured, though a tedious one, 
is soon mastered, and lies full within the capabilities of the urchin 
of eight or ten summers. Even younger diliten, boys and girls 
of five, find employment in tending the children still younger 
than themselves, left not unfrequently to their charge in the 
absence of their mothers and elder sisters, engaged in dispos- 
ing in the country or the neighbouring town of the pro- 
ceeds of last night’s fishing. There is occupation for all; and 
one curious effect of this employment of the very young, is a 
corresponding precocity of development among the children of a 
fishing village. They may be found in charge of the infant of the 
family at an age when other children are scarce intrusted with the 
care of ~ teat. or perbaps running an errand to the grocer’s, or 
pms up their little bundles of sticks for fuel in some neigh- 

ouring copse, ere it is deemed safe to permit their juvenile co- 
temporaries of the trading town or the farm-house to escape from 
under the eye of the parent or the nurse. A similar precocity, 
induced it is probable by resembling causes, has been remarked 
in the children of savage or semi-savage tribes in various parts 
of the world. “It will be seen,” says Dr. Madden in his Parlia- 
mentary Report, “ by all the answers the missionaries in our dif- 
ferent settlements have given to my queries respecting the men- 
tal capacity of negro children, that they are considered in that re- 
spect equal to European children, and by some, quicker in their 

erceptions, and more lively in their ait of apprehension.” 
But the same set of causes which lead to a precocious develop- 
ment of faculty in the children of the fisherman, serve ntaile 
to set their minds asleep. In the general employments of the 
community, they are of too much use to be spared to the school. 
They have all their several tasks allotted them—tasks relieved by 
occasional intervals of unrestrained uproarious play, but without 
sacrifice on the part of the parents there can be no e+ 
curring leisure intervals for educational purposes. The fixed 
period of school attendance may be some one of the ever-varying 
periods in which the sands are laid dry, and in which bait 
can alone be procured ;—it may be the time when the hooks 
are to be baited for the evening tide;—or the time of market 
when the mother is absent, and the infant child must be tend- 
ed. And hence the extreme reluctance so often evinced by the 
parents to permit their children to attend school, even in the 
cases in which its benefits are gratuitously extended to them. 
The proffered education takes the form not of a favour conferred, 
but of useful services filched away. And thus pass by in fisher 
communities those years of early youth in which alone the founda- 
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tions of education can be laid among a people. In his sixteenth 
or seventeenth year, the growing lad accompanies his father to 
the sea; in a year or two after, he is a qualified fisherman, 
entitled to a full share of the boat’s fishing; but who, with- 
out a wife to sell his fish, and to assist him in baiting his lines, 
cannot maintain his footing of equality with the rest of the crew. 
And so a wife he must have; not a girl selected arbitrarily out 
of the family of some neighbouring cottar or mechanic, but some 
fisher-girl, who can bait lines and repair nets, and who has accom- 
poe her mother to the market, and learned to sell fish. Thus 
he marries, ere he is turned of twenty, a girl of his own class, of 
eighteen ; there is no connexion formed with the classes out- 
side his community—no chance of receiving in this way any 
infusion of new idea; he becomes the father of a numerous 
family, of which every individual passes through exactly the same 
course as their parents ;—and thus from generation to generation, 
the opinions and habits of the race remain stereotyped, while all 
around them exists in a state of incessant change. They stand 
still, unconscious that the mass of society is in motion. 

It is a further disadvantage to the fisherman, that there is no- 
thing in his profession at all suited to impress him with the value 
of education. The sailor is a vast admirer of arithmetic and the 
mathematics. They take their places with him among things in- 
dispensable ; for he not unfrequently feels safety, and even life it- 
self, depending on the niceness of his sailing-master’s observation, 
or the correctness of his calculations ;—and hence the sailor’s pro- 
found respect, so well described by Captain Basil Hall, for superior 
attainment in this province of learning, and his frequent exertions, 
if his own education has been neglected in youth, to improve him- 
self in after years. If among the boy pupils of a parish school one 
sees a grown man, the chance is full ten to one that that grown 
man isa sailor. But the profession of the fisherman makes no such 
demands on any of the sciences. He notes the bearings of his 
landmarks, and the rise and fall of the tides, and he knows the 
depth of water at all hours on his various fishing-banks ; but his 
peculiar skill would be as little improved by education as that 
of Zadig in the tale. It lies quite as little in the course of the 
educationist, as the skill displayed by the North American 
Indian in tracking through the loose leaves of a forest the foot- 
= of an enemy, or as that which he exhibits in entrapping 

1isgame. Nor has he, like the common labourer or mechanic, to 
keep a register of his working-hours, or an account of the work 
he has performed, and thus acquire, through the necessity, a value 
for the arts of writing and figuring. He oo to deal with but the 
eages of a single fishing at a time, and the labour of calcu- 
ation, in the case of even the single fishing, his wife takes off his 
VOL. I. NO. UL. ; zZ 
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hands. Nor in the demands of his profession, is there anything to 
stir up his faculties, by endangering his interests. He stands in 
no fear of competition. When fish are abundant on the coast, he 
sells them at a lower, and when scarce at a higher rate ; but he is 
in no danger of being undersold by some enterprising fishing firm 
starting a new machinery, suited, like the power-loom in weaving 
or the jenny in spinning, to lessen the cost of production. His 
art, fixed for many centuries, bids fair to remain without change 
for many centuries more. It is a yet further disadvantage, espe- 
cially incident to the white fishing, that his time should be broken 
up into short intervals of a few hours, in which his preparations 
for the sea monotonously alternate with his proper labours upon 
it. His cares, and the objects of them, if we may so speak, lie 
too near each other. He prepares his tackle during the day, 
that he may procure fish at night; and there is no such space 
afforded for the wholesome excitement of expectation, as that fur- 
nished by the circumstances of the agriculturist, who has to watch 
for months the progress of the tender braird shooting up inta 
the full ear, or of the seaman whose voyages, prolonged for 
weeks and prosecuted with various degrees of promise, lay him 
open to the rousing influences of hope and fear. The instincts 
of some of the inferior animals have scarce a narrower range than 
that furnished by the avocations of the fisherman. It is greatly 
to his disadvantage, too, that he has to prosecute his severer labours 
by night. A portion of his day, after his return from sea in the 
morning, has to be spent a-bed; and the heavy influence of his 
night-watching hangs on him all day long. Hence the staid, in- 
animate peculiarity of mien, much the effect of a lassitude be- 
come habitual, which so characterizes him, and which speaks un- 
equivocally in so many instances of a sleeping mind. 

The physical effects produced by these circumstances on fisher 
communities are, in not a few instances, very striking. There 
can be little doubt, that the great bulk of the fishers of Scot- 
land—in some localities Celtic, in some Lowland—have a com- 
mon origin with its other inhabitants. On the coast of Buchan, 
there seems, in accordance with the tradition, to be a mixture 
among them of Flemish blood ; but to the north and south, 
we find them decidedly Celtic where the other inhabitants 
of the district are so, and Lowland in every case in which 
these are Lowland. One half the eastern coast of Ross is inha- 
bited, for instance, by the one race, and one half by the other ; 
the one—the Lowland half—has its two fishing communities ; 
the other—the Celtic half—has its some five or six. In the one, the 
forms, the language, the sirnames of the fishermen are Lowland ; 
in the other they are Celtic; the names most common in the two 
Lowland villages are, Mains, Jacks, Hoggs, Skinners, and Fid- 
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dlers; those most common in the others, Rosses, M‘Lennans, 
M‘Leods, and M‘Kenzies. Of evidently the same race with the 
other inhabitants of the district, they should furnish on the average 
the same physical development; and yet it is a curious fact that, 
with bodies robust and strong as those of their countrymen in ge- 
neral, their heads are greatly smaller. We have been informed 
by an intelligent draper, one of the magistrates of Cromarty, that 
in supplying-with the several articles of his trade the fishermen 
of the three Celtic villages that lie on the low range of coast 
between the precipitous hill of Nigg and the promontory of ‘Tar- 
betness, he had almost invariably to order for them boys’ hats. 
The brain, deprived of its proper exercise for ages, has shrunk 
far below the average standard in Scotchmen. Among fishermen, 
however, as among all other classes, we discover the usual diver- 
sities of ability, though with reference to a peculiar scale. It is 
not uncommon to find fishers who are never permitted to take 
the helm, especially the helm of their small fishing-yawls, that carry 
on a light and narrow shell a large breadth of canvass ; there are 
men among them, too, who never become expert enough to cast 
over the gunwale, without entanglement, a fishing-line, or to fasten 
together, in a manner sufficiently secure, the nets of a drift. 
Those inherent inequalities, which produce in human society such 
important effects, and mock the wild dreams of the leveller, reach 
even the low platform of the fisherman. 

On this low platform—and, intellectually at least, there is none 
other equally low in civilized Scotland—there may be found curious 
indications of that spiritual nature in man which, when unfur- 
nished with a religion, is sure always to make one. The profession 
of the fisherman naturally inclines him to superstition. It is always 
uncertain, and at times accompanied with lees ; and uncertain 
and dangerous professions, such as that of the soldier and sailor, 
dispose to superstition even strong and well-furnished minds. In 
the storm and the battle it is felt, by the most intrepid and skilful, 
that the issue of events lies beyond their control. There is no 
shield to the brave from the whizzing death that flies unseen in 
the fray—no sure protection to the most practised from the rage of 
the elements in the tempest. Man feels, in such circumstances, 
that there is something stronger than himself—that he is at 
the mercy of powers whose operations he can neither foresee nor 
resist ;—and it is not in accordance with his nature that he should 
learn to regard himself as the sport of mere accident, or as infe- 
rior to the material agencies that threaten him. ‘The feeling 
springs up indigenous in his bosom, that there is a controlling 
destiny by which these are wielded and directed. It is not ounces 
of lead, or volumes of sea water impelled by the wind, that are his 
superiors ; he recognizes them as merely the blind servants of a 
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seeing master—the creatures of an all-potent and all-disposing 
destiny that gives to “every bullet its billet,” and whose behests 
the winds and waves unerringly obey. He sees death overtaking 
one man when little danger is apprehended, and another escap- 
ing unhurt from situations in which destruction seems inevitable ; 
and, losing sight of the producing accidents as comparatively unim- 
portant in themselves, he recognizes their results—the unexpected 
death or the as unexpected escape from death—not as mere con- 
sequents, but as primary determinations, fixed by immutable neces- 
sity to their destined moment. With this feeling—so strong 
in all the greater warriors of modern history, from the times of 
William LI. and Charles XII. down to those of Napoleon, and 
which we find taking the form of an invincible dogma among 
so many warlike nations—it seems natural to associate the 
belief, that the death which is thus predetermined may be fore- 
shown. And hence a wide province for imaginations, impressed 
by a sense of the supernatural, to expatiate in ;—hence the nar- 
rations without number, of soldiers, doomed to perish in the battle 
of the morrow, being impressed either with a melancholy presenti- 
ment of their coming fate, or maddened by an unnatural exhilara- 
tion of spirits, regarded as not less a sign of impending death and 
disaster ;—hence, too, the ominous dream—the warning vision— 
the symbol of ill augury—the wandering death-light—the threat- 
ening spectre. The profession of the fisherman, like that of the 
soldier and sailor, is attended with considerable waste of life. 
There have been more cases than one, during the present century, 
in which the whole fishermen of a village have perished in a 
single storm; and the drafts of occasional accident fall always 
more heavy on this class than on any other in the community. 
The boats quit the shore with the close of evening ; a sudden hur- 
ricane bursts out during the night, and all ever after heard of them 
is, that some wreck with upturned keel has been seen drifting in the 
open sea by a homeward-bound vessel, or that some mutilated 
corpse has been cast on the shore of some distant district, and has 
received from charity a coffin and a grave. It is of not unfrequent 
occurrence, too, that a crew perishes in comparatively pleasant 
weather—in some day of variable winds and sudden though not 
violent gusts, when the unexpected breeze strikes the tant sail 
hoisted mast high, and, far out of reach of assistance, lays the hap- 
less skiff on her beams. More of the detached and occasional acci- 
dents, to which the class are liable, happen in such circumstances 
than in any other. The whole boats of the village cast up except 


one, and she never casts up; and all that is known regarding her 
is, that some one crew saw her stretching along the frith in a long 
tack, in circumstances of apparent safety, and that when she dis- 
appeared in the distance, it was merely held that she had lowered 
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her sail. The superstition, natural to the precariousness and peril 
of the fisherman’s employment, finds in his ignorance a soil pecu- 
liarly congenial. He is a close observer of omens, and a we somal 
in visions and wraiths. There is a sound of wailing heard by 
night among the boats drawn high on the beach; or some fisher- 
man, who has risen before cock-crow to ascertain in what quarter 
the wind sits, sees in the imperfect light one hapless boat, manned 
by a dim and silent crew of spectres; or there is a light seen wan- 
dering over the sea, tossing a while like a vessel in a storm, and 
then suddenly disappearing where the wave breaks under some 
dangerous precipice ; or, far amid the calm, some returning skiff 
hears a cry as of perishing men, or marks some undefinable shape 
of terror, crossing for a moment the wake of the moon, and then 
lost in the darkness. And the closely following disaster interprets 
the sign. All who live in the neighbourhood of fishing villages, and 
maintain any degree of intercourse with the inhabitants, must be 
familiar with stories of this character ;—they rise from time to 
time, to mingle with narratives of common events, as if they too 
were altogether in the natural course of things. Almost every 
disaster of the community, attended with loss of life, is set, as it 
were, in a frame of the supernatural—it becomes the incident of 
a homely epic, surrounded by a spiritual machinery. We re- 
member that, some three or four years ago, the details of a fatal 
shipwreck on the north-eastern coast of Scotland were mingled 
in the neighbouring fisher village with the particulars of an appa- 
rition of death-lights that had been seen twinkling, several even- 
ings previously, from the uninhabited building to which the bodies 
of the drowned seamen were carried from the beach; and that 
immediately before the country was visited by cholera in 1832, 
the fishermen of the same village saw, when rowing homewards 
in the grey light of a foggy morning, a gigantic spectre, taller 
than any man, or, as Cowley would have perhaps described it, 
than the shadow of any man in the evening, winding slowly along 
the shore, under a range of inaccessible cliffs. 

It is not uninteresting to mark how such beliefs arise in the 
mind through the ill-directed instincts, if one may so speak, of the 
spiritual nature, and to see laid bare those foundations in the 
phenomena of the material world on which they rest. They lay 
open to us, in an exceedingly simple form, those first beginnings 
of natural religion, which the mere metaphysician finds it so 
difficult a matter to realize. The fisherman, plying his pre- 
carious profession at all hours of the niglit, amid the scenes 
of former accidents—uninformed and credulous, and with the 
recollection of the dead vividly impressed on his memory—is 
in exactly the circumstances in which most may be made of 
those rarer phenomena of sky and sea which, seen through the 
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same exaggerating medium of superstition, have been made to 
occupy so ‘picturesq jue a place in the pages of the black-letter chro- 
niclers. The dim light, fixed on the stern or perched high on the 
yard, no very unusual ¢ appearance before tempest—the wandering 
leads fatuus, ‘blown aslant from the marsh over the surface of some 
land-locked bay—theshooting meteor, half hidden in fog—the spec- 
tral-looking mist-wreath, rising in the moonlight from ‘out the dark 
recesses of some precipitous dell—the aw: akened seal, rearing high 
its black round head and sloping shoulders from some dangerous 
skerry, and then disappearing unheard amid the surrounding sea- 
weed—the sullen plunge of the porpoise—the wailing scream of 
the numerous tribes of water-fowl that feed and fly by night—the 
distant blowing of the whale;—a thousand such sights and sounds, 
indistinctly he: ard or seen in the solitary yawl, far ont of sight of its 
fellows, and by men strongly impressed by a dread of the super- 
natural, form the basis of many a wild story of warning voices and 
apparitions of ill omen. We have had some curious experience 
of these stories reduced to their first elements. A fisherman of 
the north, when returning home by night from an inland journey, 
in which he had been procuring horse hair for his fishing-tackle, 
had to pass along a dreary moor, the scene, in some very remote 
age, of a battle, and which still bears among its many lesser 
tumuli, a huge cairn. The pile forms a rude flat cone, some 
five and tw enty or thirty feet in height, by about a hundred in 
length and bre ‘adth ; and rich in the associations of two thousand 
years—for the stone battle-axe and flint arrow head have been 
dug up beside it—it forms no uninteresting object amid the 
brown monotony of the sterile moor. As the fisherman ap- 
wroached he could hear, amid the silence, a low murmuring sound 
like that of the sea, when the winds sweep lightly over ‘its sur- 
face, and the swell is low; and coming up to the cairn he saw— 
instead of the brown heath, with here and there a few fir seedlings 
springing out of it—a wide tempestuous sea stretching before him, 
and the huge pile of stones frowning over it like some rocky island. 
The rude pile seemed half enveloped in cloud and spray, and 
two large vessels, with all their sheets spread to the wind, were 
sailing round it. There could scarce be a more extravagant 
fancy ; and yet it had a sort of fairy-like beauty about it, not 
unmixed with an appropriateness of which the fisherman was by 
much too uninformed to be aware. It was one of the surmises 
of the antiquary, that the cairn and the tumuli of the moor 
were memorials of the same period of warfare as the anti- 
quities of a neighbouring hill, which overlooks a noble arm of 
the sea, and on whose elevated ridge the remains of old Danish 
encampments lie more thickly than on any other track of equal 
extent in Scotland. According to tradition in the district, the 
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body of an invading monarch, slain in battle, lay beneath the 
cairn ; and it seemed an imagination worthy of a poet, that round 
the sepulchral heap of some old warlike sea-king, dead for twenty 
centuries, there should thus stretch out at midnight a spectral sea 
bearing its phantom ships, in shadowy restoration of the time 
when the fleet of the Vigkner hovered on our coasts. But the 
apparition owed nothing to a poetic fancy. Not a great many 
years after the vision of the fisherman, we were passing along 
the moor in the direction of the fishing village in a clear frosty 
night of December. There was no moon, ‘but the whole sky 
towards the north was glowing with the aurora borealis, which— 
stretching from the horizon to the central heavens, in flames 
tinged with all the hues of the rainbow—threw so strong a light, 
that we could have counted every seedling that springs up be- 
side the path, or every nearer tumulus of the old battle-field. 
There is a dark oblong morass which occupies a_ hollow of the 
moor for nearly a mile; it was covered this evening by a dense 
fleece of vapour raised by the frost, and which, without ascend- 
ing, was ine over the moor before a current of air, so light 
that it could scarce be felt on the cheek ; and the vapour, dense 
and silvery, and sharp-lined above as a sheet of gently flowing 
water, had reached the cairn, and the broken line of seedlings 
which springs up at its base. The seedlings, rising out of the 
wreath, appeared like a miniature fleet of ships with their sails 
drooping against their masts, on a sea where there were neither 
tides nor winds; the cairn, grey with the moss and lichens of 
forgotten ages, towered over it—an island of that sea. As we 
moved past, the vessels seemed to glide along the nearer coast of 
the island ; all that seemed wanting to complete the fisherman’s 
vision, was just more of terror on the part of the spectator—a 
hastier pace onwards, and a less scrutinizing survey. 

There are cases in which the superstitions of the fisherman 
take a curiously mythologic form: he addresses himself to the 
blind powers of nature, as if they were instinct with intelligence, 
and possessed of a self-governing will. The prayer to the 
wind in its own language—the shrill low whistle that invokes 
the breeze when the sails are drooping against the mast and the 
boat lagging in her course—must be an instance familiar to all. 
One rarely sails in calm weather with our eastern-coast fisher- 
men without seeing them thus employed: their faces anxiously 
turned in the direction whence rm expect the breeze—now 
pausing, for a light uncertain air has begun to ruffle the water, 
and now resuming the call more solicitously than before, for it 
has died away. We have seen a young lad, who had thought- 
lessly begun to whistle, when the skiffin which he sailed was 
staggering under a closely reefed foresail, instantly silenced by 
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an alarmed, “ Whisht, whisht,” from one of the crew, “ we 
have more than wind enough already.” There existed another 
such — among our northern fishermen of the last age, 
though it is now becoming obsolete. It was termed, soothing 
the waves. When beating up in stormy weather along a lee- 
shore, it was customary for one of the men to take his place on 
the weather gunwale, and there continue waving his hand in a 
direction —" to the sweep of the sea, using the while a low 
moaning chant, Woo, woo, woo, in the belief that the threaten- 
ing surges might be induced to roll past without breaking over. 
We may recognize in both these singular practices the first be- 

innings of mythologic belief—of that religion indigenous to 
the mind, which can address itself in its state of fuller develop- 
ment to every power of nature as to a perceptive being, weds 
of being propitiated by submissive deference and solicitation, and 
able, as it inclined, either to aid orinjure. We have found, too, 
some of the more complex phenomena of human nature trans- 
ferred from their proper field, by the superstition of the fisher- 
man, to some antetnade province. The reader must be fami- 
liar with the old Norse belief, so poetically introduced in the 
Pirate, that whoever saves a drowning man must reckon on him 
ever after as an enemy. It is a belief’ still held by some of our 
northern fishing communities. We have oftener than once heard 
it remarked by fishermen, as a strangely mysterious fact, that 
— who have been rescued from drowning, regard their de- 
iverers ever after with a dislike bordering on enmity. We 
have heard it affirmed, too, that when the crew of some boat or 
vessel have perished, with but the exception of one individual, 
the relatives of the deceased invariably regard that one with a 
deep, irrepressible hatred. And in both cases, the elicited feel- 
ings of hostility and dislike, are said to originate, not simply in 
grief, embittered envy, or uneasy ingratitude, but in some occult 
and supernatural cause. There occurs to us a little anecdote, 
strikingly illustrative of this kind of apotheosis, shall we call it, 
of the envious principle. Some sixty years ago, there was a 
Cromarty boat wrecked on the rough shores of Kathie. All the 
crew perished, with the exception of one fisherman; and the 
poor man was so persecuted by the relatives of the drowned, 
who even threatened his life, that he was compelled, much against 
his inclination, to remove to Nairn. There, however, only a few 
years after, he was wrecked a second time, and, as in the first 
instance, proved the sole survivor of the crew. And so he was 
again subjected to a persecution similar to the one he had already 
endured, and compelled to quit Nairn, as he had before quitted 
Cromarty. But were we merely to sum up those various obser- 
vances of the fisherman, which bear reference to some early-de- 
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rived, inexplicable belief, they would form a list long enough to fill 
chapters. Pidseen are great observers, on setting out on an ex- 
pedition, of “ first-feet ;” they have an ominous dislike of being 
asked, on such occasions, where they are going; they entertain 
a special dread of being counted ; and the appearance of a hare 
in their lanes or on the shore, would fill with consternation a 
whole village. 

There are several points specially worthy of observation in 
the domestic life of the fisherman. The necessity imposed on 
him by his circumstances of marrying early, while it ane its 
influence, more than aught else, to stereotype his condition, has 
at least the beneficial effect of rendering him, in one department 
of morals, a pattern to the other people of Scotland. There is no 
other portion of our Scottish population so eminently chaste 
as the inhabitants of our fishing villages. The two extremes 
of our people in this respect, are extremes that, in some other 
matters, greatly resemble one another: they are our farm-ser- 
vants, deteriorated by the miserable bothy system, and the 
obstacles so generally thrown in the way of their marriage by their 
employers, and the men and women of our fishing communities. 
There are parishes in Scotland in which, though farm-servants 
form but the one-fifth part of the entire population, they are the 
occasion of two-thirds of the illegitimate births; and fishing 
villages, of from eighty to a hundred and fifty inhabitants, in 
which, in the memory of man, not a single illegitimate birth has 
occurred, As in their general morals and intelligence, the two 
classes, both of them unfortunately on a low level, approach 
nearer than most others, the causes which lead to results so 
strikingly different, are of course all the more worthy of 
study. They are of three distinct kinds; all of them arising 
rather out of circumstances than morals. The young fisher- 
man lives in his father’s family under the influence of the 
natural decencies of wedded life ;—the young farm-servant 
lives in a bothy, or barrack, with companions such as_ himself, 
and under no check of decency in conversation and behaviour. 
The young fisherman has no sooner shot up to manhood, than 
it becomes his interest, as well as his desire, to take a wife, 
for the business of his life cannot get on without one ;—the 
young farm-servant, if his master works his farm on the bothy 
system, cannot marry without throwing up his place, and trusting 
to the precarious support which the common labourer derives 
from occasional employment. Above all, the females, by whom 
the young fisherman are surrounded, are as well and as _profit- 
ably employed as the men of the village—they occupy an im- 
portant place in the community, and are under no temptation 
of selling themselves for bread. But, alas for the women with 
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whom the young farm-servant has to associate—the members 
of those numerous gangs of female workers, for whom the farmer, 
his master, finds occasional employment in his fields, at the rate 
of sixpence or eightpence a-day. Theylive precariously, occupying 
a low place in society, scarce compatible with self-respect. ‘Their 
gains are miserably small, compared with those of even the com- 
mon labourer, and are much more uncertain and interrupted than 
his ;—they are idle often for lack of work, with but small pro- 
vision for their necessities ; and lie peculiarly open to the danger 
of tempting and of being tempted. The miserably inadequate rate 
of remuneration, joined to the uncertain employment of the females 
of Britain, is productive of much greater mischief than the dis- 
tresses and privations which the females themselves endure. Of 
that vast amount of prostitution which constitutes the enormous 
evil of all our larger towns, and of the numerous illegitimate births 
and consequent degradation of the country, it proves one of not 
the least fruitful causes. The economy of the parsimoniously 
moral, has made prostitution one of the trades of the country. 
Some of the other peculiarities of the fisherman we must 
be content rather to indicate than describe. “The bounty of 
Lord and Lady Geraldin flowed copiously on the Muckle- 
backits,” says Sir Walter, in the Antiquary; “but it was inva- 
riably wasted.” And, in the great majority of cases, the picture is 
true to the habits of the class which it represents as if by specimen. 
In the neighbourhood of towns, considerable enough to have 
their butcher’s and la shop, the fisherman is very generally 
improvident in his habits, and huddles his luxuries together in 
a style suited to make the more scientific epicure stare. He returns 
cold and hungry from the sea, and begins his refreshments with 
a dram, or reserves the spirits to lace his capacious bowl of tea. 
In one village, beefsteaks and shortbread are in especial request— 
another exhibits a penchant for legs of lamb, boiled te and 
despatched hot. In some cases, the butcher-meat is brought in 
by night at a window, that it may be safely alleged by the con- 
sumers, that neither beef nor mutton has crossed their threshold 
for a twelvemonth. The staple of the fisherman’s trade is much 
more largely used by most of his neighbours, than by himself— 
he is not much of a fish-eater; on the other hand, in districts in 
the north, where wheaten bread and butcher-meat are exceed- 
ingly little used by the common people, he is regarded as one 
of the butcher’s and baker’s best customers. Much, however, 
is found to depend on his neighbourhood to their shops, and to 
that of the grocer. Much, too, on his proximity to ie public 
house. In not a few of the small scattered villages far from 
towns, which may be found on our north-eastern and south- 
western coasts, the inhabitants fare hardily on potatoes, oat- 
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meal, and fish, and save money. They all agree, however, 
in engaging with great zest in merry-makings and_ holidays. 
Albeit, little trained to graceful motion, they are great dancers. 
A boat’s crew of four, with their wives, have been known, after 
a night’s fishing more than usually successful, to hire a fiddler 
for themselves, ‘and to keep the floor, with scarce any intermis- 
sion, for hours. Their Old-New-Year’s-Days and Old Christ- 
masses, are seasons of rare merriment; and huge jollity attends 
their marriages and christenings. They are exceedingly clannish 
too; and on Yall occasions sti and by their order. On “the death 
of an adult fisherman or his wife, the boats of the village are 
hauled up on the beach ; and there i is no farther work done so 
long as the corpse remains unburied. When news of the ac- 
quittal of the fisherman, tried before the High Court of Justiciary 
at Edinburgh, for his supposed share in the late Ross-shire riots, 
reached his v illage, every boat on the shore was dressed out in flags 
and gay-coloured napkins ; and the triumph gladdened every cot- 
tage. ‘To employ the obsolete figure of an exploded philosophy, as 
our fisher people’s outer circle of self-love embraces no wider area 
than that which contains their own small communities, the attach- 
ing influences within are all the more intense, from their being so 
little diffused. Not but that they have their quarrels—restricted, 
like their marriages, very much to themselves :—no class in Seot- 
land quarrel half so often as its fishers, or make so tremendous a 
hubbub when they do. They seem rather Irish, in this respect, 
than Scotch. Once ey very month or so, the whole village gets 
into commotion ;—there is scolding, and fighting, and ‘tearing 
of caps, and a vast deal of noise and clamour ; but when the 
storm blows over, there remains scarce a trace of its ravages— 
scarce a swollen nose, or a black eye even. No class of people 
quarrel at less expense than our fisher people. They fight as in 
those days of the Polemo Middinia of Drummond, when the frays 
of clansmen and burghers used to be very serious affairs indeed— 
and the result now, as then, is a joke. We remember once 
hearing it adduced, in proof of the utter unfitness for his office of 
an imbecile procurator-fiscal—promoted through the influence of 
political friends—that he had actually set himself to take precog- 
nitions in fisher qui arrels. 

The comparative paucity of sirnames in fisher communities— 
a consequence of their having derived their origin, in many cases, 
from single crews, and their atter restriction of their marriages to 
their own village—leads to a large use of by-names, or tee- 
names, as they are usually termed. “There are twenty-five 
George Cowies in Buckie,” says a writer in Blackwood’s Maga- 
zine for March 1842, ina singularly graphic and well-w ritten 
article on “ The Fishers of the Scotch East Coast.” We have 
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seen three Robert Hoggs in a crew of four fishermen. Hence the 
necessity of having other names to distinguish them by than the 
right ones; and these, in many instances, are very curious names 
indeed. A fisher petition, to which only the tee-naines were at- 
tached, would greatly resemble a petition from Tahiti, or the 
Sandwich Islands. We have reckoned among our acquaintance 
in one fishing village Toochie, and Tackie, and Poso, and Aldie, 
and Baggie, and Fratri, and Bobace, and Bappie, and Sleekie, and 
Doggie, and Laudo, and Glaffock. The better authenticated an- 
ecdotes of our fishers, that find their way into our modern collec- 
tions of jest and bon-mot, bear, like the fishers themselves, a well- 
marked character. They are not extravagances, caught by stand- 
ing on tiptoe, like the jokes of the American—nor droll blunders 
struck out of incongruous ideas, that jostle in their haste, like the 
bulls of the Irishman—nor pieces of quiet pawkieness, in which 
shrewd consequences, shrewdly discerned, take to themselves an at- 
mosphere of humour, as in the retorts of the Scot—nor yet terse 
thoughts, ludicrously paired, as in the repartees of the English- 
man ;—they are simply the unconscious mistakes of a monstrous 
ignorance, that, unacquainted with things the most familiar to 
civilized man, confounds with them things of an entirely diffe- - 
rent character. “ What was the cause of Adam’s fall?” asked 
the late Dr. Johnston of Leith, during a catechetical visit to one 
of his fisher parishioners—a woman whose husband, named 
Adam, like our common ancestor, had been unlucky in his cups 
a few evenings before. “The cause of Adams fall,” replied the 
woman, shaking her head, “ deed, sir, it was naething but the 
drap drink.” ‘The story forms no unmeet specimen of the more 
genuine contributions to our jest-books farnished by our fishermen. 
How, it may be asked, are this class of people, possessed, as 
even their superstitions testify, of souls, whose nature it is to 
anticipate a hereafter, and live for ever, to be elevated to a place 
in the scale moral and intellectual, worthy of their destiny ? 
The problem has been felt to be one of great difficulty by men 
much in the habit of considering such questions. Our tishermen 
do not lie within range of those missiles which the common edu- 
cationist directs against popular ignorance. Penny and Saturday 
Magazines fly over their heads. ‘They never hear of Societies for 
the Propagation of Useful Knowledge. Even the gossip of the 
newspaper, if it reaches them at all, reaches them but at second 
hand, and through a conversational medium. The task of mov- 
ing and directing bodies so insulated and detached, and on which 
scarce any of the ordinary motives to intellectual exertion can 
be brought to bear, has been deemed scarce practicable by some 
of the class best skilled in popularizing knowledge. The only hope 
entertained regarding them, seems to be, that they may, perhaps, 
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be moved indirectly—that as the general mass of society rises to 
higher levels, they may rise also, through the movement of the 
other classes, though they may continue to maintain their old dis- 
tance beneath them. The level occupied by the inmates of the 
workshop and the factory now, may be, perhaps, occupied by our 
fishermen a century hence. We find this idea brought out into 
prominent relief in an article on “ Fishing Communities,” which 
appeared in Chambers’ Edinburgh Journal for August 1841. “ It 
may be a somewhat curious question to answer,” says the writer, 
“whether fishermen will continue as they are, or advance along 
with society, although a good way behind. It appears to us 
highly improbable, that they will ever overtake society; they 
have too few dependent interests, and their occupation is unfit 
for calling out energetic efforts. Nevertheless, we are disposed 
to believe they will follow society, although far in the rear. The 
small dependence and communication they have with general 
society, ensures this. If they do not feel it their interest to do 
so, they may, by and by, feel it a pleasure and pride to imitate. 
For instance, the great efforts which are now making to get every 
youth educated, tend to create a desire on the part of the fisher- 
man to have a little education for his family also ; this, of itself, 
if it were becoming general, would introduce the elements of 
change amongst them, and assist materially their future improve- 
ment.” There is certainly not much of glowing expectation here ; 
but, for our own part, we are afraid we could scarce be equally 
sanguine on such a basis. We are intimately acquainted with at 
least one fishing village, containing from two to three hundred 
inhabitants, in which the education of the young was much more 
attended to by their seniors thirty years ago than it is at the pre- 
sent time. There are many more readers in the cameo 
district now, than there were then. ‘There are more magazines, 
more reviews, more newspapers in circulation ; but there are much 
fewer fisher boys at school, and a greater proportion of the young 
in the village cannot read. Society has been rapidly advancing, 
but the corresponding progress of the fisher community, antici- 
pated by the journalist, has been reversed. 

Great, however, as is the vis inertia of this portion of our po- 
ulation, there exist levers powerful enough to move them. We 
nave seen their half-dormant faculties awakened, and their limited 

desires excited and expanded ; and the forces, possessed of energy 
sufficient to operate on them with marked effect, whether for good 
or evil, are forces worthy of being at least carefully estimated with 
regard both to their modes of working and their ultimate results. 
One of the most powerful stimulants that has been yet brought to 
bear on the lien and character of the fisherman, has been 
furnished by a branch of his own profession, that was scarce at all 
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pursued in some communities until comparatively of late years, 
and which, in by much the greater number of cases, has not been 
regularly plied on the east coast of Scotland, if we except Caith- 
ness, beyond the commencement of the present century. We 
mean the Herring Fishery. In describing both its mode of ope- 
ration and its effects, as a very curious, though undesigned, ex- 
periment on character, we shall do so with reference mainly to 
one fishing community, in which, as this fishery has been prose- 
cuted for about thirty years, it has had full scope to develop its 
various influences, whether beneficial or disastrous. 

In several very important respects, the herring-fishery differs 
from all the other branches of the fisherman’s profession. It can 
be plied, especially on the east coast, for but a few weeks in the 
year, and requires great previous preparation, and considerable 
outlay. It is a harvest which, like that of the farmer, must be 
all reaped in a month, or six weeks at farthest ; but many a pre- 
vious week must be spent in preparing the drift of from sixteen 
to twenty-four large nets, with which every crew must be sup- 
plied—in arming their upper baulks with corks, and the lower 
with sinkers—in furnishing with the proper mounting the new 
net, or in re-barking or repairing the old. Much, too, has to be 
done with the large boats in which the herring-fishery is prose- 
cuted. The white-fishing is plied mostly in light yawls of from 


eight to ten crans burden, but the large herring boat must carry 
from sixty to eighty; for, when the shoals lie thick on the coast, 
it is no very uncommon matter for from fifty to a hundred bar- 


rels to be caught in a single haul, and unless the boat were large, 
both fish and nets would have in such cases to be left behind. 
The herring-boat is commonly a distinct concern from the white- 
fishing-boat. The one may have undergone no change in its style of 
equipment for ages ; it may have been stereotyped like its crew ; 
but when a community ventures into the herring-fishery, they 
have to grope their way in quest of a standard better suited to the 
exigencies of their new speculation ; and there is nothing more 
common than to see among them, in such circumstances, a keen 
competition in improving the size, build, and rigging of their 
boats. We have seen the boat of forty crans burden succeeded 
by the boat of fifty ; another crew venturing on one of sixty ; an- 
other, still more daring, getting one of eighty ; and on in this way 
the competition goes, till so great a size is reached that there have 
been instances of open boats bearing from the fishing-ground a 
hundred crans of herrings. Corresponding changes take place in 
the mould of the shell, and in the mode of rigging. When two 
lug-sails have been used for centuries, as in the Moray Frith, the one 
of small size on a short foremast, the other large and unwieidy, 
on a mainmast nearly thrice as tall, the foresail is seen gradually 
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to become larger, the mainsail smaller, until in about ten or fifteen 
years the two masts and sails come to be of nearly equal size, and 
there is a third sail added on a sort of outrigger astern. Similar 
improvements take place in the fishing-tackle—the nets are deep- 
ened and lengthened, and a new method devised of arranging the 
buoys. The ~ fisherman, so listless in his ordinary av ocations 
mere machine wound up and set agoing—has become active as a 
thinking being, who employs s himself ina walk of i ingenious inven- 
tion, in “adapting his means to his proposed ends. He has been 
awakened out of his apathy, to think and contrive. It is a further 
advantage to him that his cares, and the objects of them, are se- 
parated ‘by very considerable periods of time. The preparations 
tor the herring-fishery occupy him at intervals for at least two- 
thirds of the year. He is stimulated by hope—he reasons—he 

valculates—he ventures very consider: able property in the specu- 
lation: a complete drift of nets, and a well-furnished herring- 
boat are valued at about from £150 to £200. When employ ed 
in cutting his slabs of cork into the necessary squares, or in pitch- 
ing or inflating his buoys, his mind is at work in anticipating the 
coming fishery, i in which, if successful, he may double his capital 
ata stroke ; his imagination is actively engaged i in the walks of 
his rofession, and he | pursues them w ith consequent eagerness and 
avidity. It isa yet farther advantage to him as a stimulant, that 
his season of exertion in the fishery is short, and that if it passes 
unimproved, no after exertion can be of avail. He must gather 
in his harvest during the harvest time ;—he must be vigorous, 
energetic, all-awake. 

The peculiar demands of the herring-fishery, when the season 
has once fairly begun, draw largely on the fisherman’s ingenuity. 
In the white-fishing, one boat takes, on the average, about as much 
fish as another boat; if belonging to the same village, they goto sea, 
as is their practice, in the same fleet, and sweep over the same fish- 
ing banks. We may, as we have shown, find differences between 
individuals which the demands of even the w hite-fishing are suf- 
ficient to render evident, but scarce any difference between crew S. 
For the number of the crew, though it rarely exceeds four, is suf- 
ficient to secure—one man taken ‘with another—the low average 
of ability which the white-fishery requires ; ; and so one crew proves 
just as successful as another. But in the herring-fishery the case 
is widely different. There are crews, the average of whose fishings, 

taken for a series of years nearly double the average of others ; and 
we know no other way of accounting for the fact, than that native 

shrewdness and superior knowledge, finding exercise in this branch 
of industry, assert their proper superiority ; and that the usual 
number in a crew is not at all a number sufficient to ensure the 
amount of skill required. And so it proves in some sort a fortunate 
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accident that a boat should possess a fisherman fully equal to the 
demands of the herring-fishery. As the spawning season comes 
on, the herrings, scattered over a large extent of deep sea, muster 
into bodies, which increase in size as they approach their breeding 
haunts in the neighbourhood of the shore. But they journey in 
no determinate track ;—the localities in which many hundred bar- 
rels are taken in the early part of one season, may be vainly tried 
for them in the ensuing one. Much too depends on the weather ; 
— if calms, or light winds from the shore prevail, the shoals con- 
tinue to advance, and spawn, in some cases, scarce a quarter of a 
mile from the beach ; but a severe storm from the sea breaks up 
their array, and sends them off in a single night to disemburden 
themselves in deep water. There are, however, certain spawning 
banks, of limited extent, and of intermediate distance from the 
coast—like the bank of Guilliam in the Moray Firth—which 
are oftener visited by the fish than either the deep sea or the 
littoral banks ; and it is all-important to the fishermen to be inti- 
mately acquainted with these. On the bank of Guilliam, though 
not much more than a mile and a half in length by about half a 
mile in breadth, a thousand barrels of herrings have been caught 
in one day, and several thousand barrels in the course of a week ; 
and yet so closely do the immense shoals squat upon the bank—a 
hard-bottomed ridge covered with sea-weed, and flanked on the 
one side by a depressed sandy plain, and on the other by a deep 
muddy hollow—that only a hundred yards beyond its outer edge 
not a single herring may be caught. Hence the great importance 
of being acquainted with the exact bearings of such banks, and 
of the various currents as they change at all hours of the tide, that 
sweep over them. The skilful fisherman must be acquainted with 
the many external signs that indicate the place of the fish during 
the earlier part of the fishing season, while their track is yet inde- 
terminate and capricious—and able at a later stage nicely to deter- 
mine the true position of their more fixed haunts. A perfect know- 
ledge of a large track of frith or open sea is required—its differ- 
ent soundings, currents, landmarks, varieties of bottom. He must 
have attained, too, an ability of calculation, independent of figures, 
for determining the exact point whence his boat will drift over a 
certain extent of bank, at certain hours of the tide, whether neap 
or stream; above all, he must possess readiness of resource, and 
presence of mind. There are few professions less mechanical than 
that of our herring-fishers ; and its ceaseless, ever-varying de- 
mands on their ingenuity cannot be other than favourable in de- 
veloping the intellect of a class, whose mental faculties, when en- 
gaged in the round of their ordinary labours, rust for want of 
exercise. But the narrative of a single night’s fishing on the bank 
of Guilliam may bring out with more force and distinctness the 
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demands of the profession on the mind of the fisherman, than any 
general detail. 

The fishing was evidently drawing to its close, for the fish, 
though numerous as ever, were getting lank and spent, and the 
water on the fishing banks was darkened with spawn, when we 
set out one evening, many years ago, in a large herring-boat, 
from the northern side of the Moray Frith, to ply for herrings on 
the bank of Guilliam. A low breeze from the west scarcely rufiled 
the surface of the water, which, streaked and mottled in every di- 
rection by unequal strips and patches of a dead calmness, caught 
the light so variously, that it seemed an immense plain of irregular 
chequer-work. All along the northern shore, where the fishing vil- 
lages lie thick, there were sails starting up and shooting out from 
under the shadow of the high precipitous land, into the deep red 
light which the sun, fast hastening to his setting, threw athwart 
the frith. From the mouth of the bay of Cromarty—a’ gigan- 
tic portal hollowed in a vast wall of rock—they might be seen 
emerging in continuous groups, like crowds issuing from a build- 
ing—group following and mixing with group in the slant rule of 
light that fell through the opening; but from whatever port in a 
long line of coast they took their departure, they were all evidently 
bound for one point that, dimly seen in the distance, seemed a low 
nebulous jue of brown resting on the water. Their courses de- 
scribed radii that merged in a common centre—the bank of Guil- 
liam ; on which at this time, for the whole past week, the fishing 
had been prosecuted at the rate of nearly eight hundred barrels 

er day. As we advanced seawards, the brown cloud grew 
arger and darker, and at length resolved itself into a continuous 
forest of naked masts and dingy hulks, that, as the twilight dark- 
ened, resembled in the aggregate a flat marshy island in winter, 
covered with leafless wood. 

The tide, before we left the,shore, had risen high on the beach, 
and was now beginning to recede—we could see it eddying down 
the frith around the oars with which we were assisting the half- 
filled sail; and so directing our course a full half mile to the south 
and west, whence the course of the current bade fair to drift us 
directly over the bank, we cleared the space be-aft the main- 
mast, and began to cast out our drift of nets, slowly propelling 
our boat meanwhile across the tide by the action of two oars. 
Our oldest and worst nets, as those farthest from the boat are 
always in most danger, were first cast out. Sinkers of stone 
were attached to the loops of the ground-baulk or hem ;—and 
as each net was tied fast to the net that preceded it, and 
thrown over, a buoy of inflated skin, fixed to a length of cord, was 
fastened at the joinings between them. The nets, kept in a verti- 
cal position by the line of corks above, and the line of stones be- 
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low, sunk immediately as thrown over; but the buoys, from their 
length of attaching line, réached and barely reached the surface, 
thus serving with the corks to keep the drift erect. They soon 
stretched astern in a long irregular line of from six to eight hun- 
dred yards. ‘The last net in the series we fastened to a small 
halser attached to the stem; and our boat swinging round by 
the bows, rode to the drift as if at anchor. Boat after boat as it 
reached the ground, struck sail, each one to the south and west of 
the boat previously arrived, and in accordance with the estimate 
formed by the crew from the soundings, or from the fast-disappear- 
ing land-marks, of the exact position of the bank, here a rea sll 
dred yards astern, there a few hundred yards ahead. The fleet 
closed round us as we drifted on ;—the eddying and unequal cur- 
rents rendered our long line of buoys more and more irregular 
—here sweeping it forward in sudden curves, there bending it 
backwards. As the buoys of the neighbouring boats took similar 
forms in obedience to similar impulses, the fishermen were all 
anxiety, lest, as not unfrequently happens, the nets should become 
massed in one inextricable coil. But we escaped the danger ; and 
our boat drifted slowly on, accompanied by her fellows. 

The night gradually darkened, the sky assumed a dead and 
leaden hue, as if surcharged with vapour—a dull grey mist 
roughened the outline of the distant hills, or in wide and frequent 
gaps blotted them from the landscape. The sea, roughened by 
the rising breeze, reflected the deeper hues of the sky with an in- 
tensity approaching to black ;—it seemed a dark uneven pavement, 
that absorbed every ray of the remaining light. A calm silvery 

atch, some fifteen or twenty yards in extent, and that resembled, 
on the light it caught, a bright opening in a dark sky, came 
moving slowly through the black. It seemed merely a patch of 
water coated with oil ; but, obedient to some other moving power 
than that of either the tide or the wind, it sailed aslant our line of 
buoys a stone cast from our bows—lengthened itself along the line 
to thrice its former extent—paused as if for a moment—and then 
three of the buoys after momentarily erecting themselves with a 
sudden jerk on their narrower base, slowly sank. “ One, two, 
three buoys,” exclaimed one of the fishermen, reckoning them as 
they disappeared, “ there are ten barrels for us secure.” A few 
minutes were suffered to elapse, and then unfixing the halser 
from the stem, and bringing it aft to the stern, we commenced 
hauling. The nets approached the gunwale. The first three ap- 
peared, from the phosphoric light of the water, as if bursting into 
flames of a pale green colour. Here and there a herring glittered 
bright in the meshes, or went darting away through the pitchy 
darkness, visible for a moment by its own light. The fourth net 








was brighter than any of the others, and glittered through the 
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waves while it was yet several fathoms away ;—the pale green 
seemed as if mingled with broken sheets of snow, that flickering 
amid the mass of light, appeared, with every tug given by the 
fishermen to shift, dissipate, and again form ; and there streamed 
from it into the surrounding gloom myriads of green rays, an 
instant seen and then lost—the retreating fish that had avoided 
the meshes, but had lingered, until disturbed, beside their en- 
tangled companions. It contained a considerable body of herrings. 
As we raised them over the gunwale they felt warm to the hand, 
for in the middle ofa large shoal even the temperature of the water 
is raised—a fact well known to every herring fisherman ; and in 
shaking them out of the meshes, the ear became sensible of a shrill 
chirping sound, like that of the mouse, but much fainter—a cease- 
less cheep, cheep, cheep, occasioned apparently—for no true fish is 
furnished with organs of sound—by a sudden escape from the air- 
bladder. The shoal, a small one, had spread over only three of 
the nets—-the three whose buoys had so suddenly disappeared ; 
and most of the others, had but their mere sprinkling of fish, 
some dozen or two in a net; but so thickly had they lain in the 
fortunate three, that the entire haul consisted of rather more than 
twelve barreis. 

Creeping .out laterally from amid the crowd of boats, we 
reached, after many windings, the edge of the bank, and rowing 
against the tide, arrived as nearly as we could guess in the dark- 
ness, at the spot where we had at first flung out our nets. The 
various land-marks, and even the Guilliam fleet were no longer 
visible, and so we had to grope out our position by taking the 
depth of the water. In the deep muddy ravine on one side the 
bank, we would have found thirty fathoms, and over the depressed 
sandy plain on the other, from twelve to fifteen ; but on the bank 
itself the depth rarely exceeds ten. We sounded once and again, 
and pulling across the still ebbing tide, shot our nets as before. We 
then folded down the mainsail, which had been rolled up in clearing 
the space for shaking loose our herrings from the meshes, and en- 
sconcing ourselves in its folds—for the sail forms the fisherman’s 
hammock—composed ourselves to sleep. There was no appear- 
ance of fish, or no neighbouring boats to endanger our drift by 
shooting their nets athwart our line. But the sleep of the herrin 
fisherman must much resemble that of the watch-dog. We ante 
up about midnight, and saw an open sea as before; but the scene 
had considerably changed since we had lain down. The breeze 
had died into a calm; the heavens no longer dark and grey, were 
glowing with stars, and the sea, from the smoothness of the sur- 
ace, appeared a second sky, as bright and starry as the other, 
with this difference, however, that all its stars appeared comets : 
the slightly tremulous motion of the surface elongated the re- 
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flected images, and gave to each its tail. There seemed no line 
of division at the horizon. Where the hills rose high along the 
coast, and appeared as if doubled by their undulating strip of 
shadow, what might be deemed a dense bank of cloud, lay sleep- 
ing in the heavens, just where the upper and nether firmaments 
met; but its presence rendered the illusion none the less com- 
plete ;—the outline of the boat lay dark around us, like the frag- 
ment of some broken planet suspended in middle space, far from 
the earth and every star; and all around we saw extended the 
complete sphere—unhidden above from Orion to the pole, and 
visible beneath from the pole to Orion. Certainly sublime 
scenery possesses in itself no virtue potent enough to develop 
the faculties; or the mind of the fisherman would not have so 
long lain asleep. There is no profession whose recollections 
should rise into purer poetry than his; but if the mirror bear 
not its previous amalgam of taste and genius, what does it 
matter that the scene which sheds upon it its many-coloured 
light should be rich in grandeur and beauty—there is no cor- 
responding image produced ;—the — ity of reflecting the 
landscape is never imparted by the landscape itself, whether to 
the mind or the glass. There is no class of recollections more 
illusory than those which associate as if they existed in the rela- 
tion of cause and effect—some piece of striking scenery with 
some sudden development of the intellect or the imagination. 
The eyes open, and there is an external beauty seen; but it is 
not the external beauty that has opened the eyes. An incident 
of no unfrequent occurrence on the fishing banks, convinced us, 
that though the sky of stars rose above, and the sky of comets 
spread below, we had not yet left the world. A crew of south 
country fishermen had shot their nets in the darkness right 
across those of another boat, and in disentangling them, a quar- 
rel ensued. The kind of clamour, so characteristic of a fisher- 
man’s squabble, rose high in the calm ;—a hundred tongues 
seemed busy at once; now one boat took up the controversy, 
now another ;—there were threats, loud or low in proportion to 
the distance—denunciations on all sides by the relatives of the 
aggrieved crew against the southland men, with now and then 
an intermingling shout from the a half in defiance half 
in triumph, as net after net swung free. At length the whole 


were disentangled, and the roar of altercation gradually sunk 
into a silence as dead as that which had preceded it. 

We awoke about an hour before sunrise. A low bank of fog 
lay thick on the water bounding the view on every side, while 
the central firmament remained clear and blue over head. The 
nearer boats seemed through the mist —_ misshapen galliots 
manned by giants. We again commenced 


auling our nets, but 
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the meshes were all brown and open, as when we had cast them out ; 
we raised to the surface vast numbers of that curious zoophyte, 
the sea-pen—our recent type of one of the most ancient of Scot- 
tish fossils, the graptolite—with several hundred dark-coloured, slim 
star-fish, that in bending their thin brittle rays when brought out 
of the water, just as if they were trying to cast a knot upon them, 
snapped them across; but our entire draught of fish consisted of 
but a young rock-cod and a half-starved whiting. We had mis- 
calculated, in the darkness, our proper place on the bank, and 
instead of sweeping over Guilliam, had swept over the muddy hol- 
low beside it ; and so not a single herring had we caught, though 
the herrings lay by millions scarce half a mile away. It was now 
an hour of flood; and the tides that had been so long bearing us 
down the frith, had begun to well around our stern in minute 
eddies, and to float us up. It had become necessary, therefore, 
to take our place to the north and east of the fishing bank, as we 
had previously done to the south and west of it. The fog hid the 
various land-marks as thoroughly as the darkness had hid them 
before; and we had again to determine our position from the 
depth of the water. The boats around us were busy in hauling 
their nets; and as each boat drew in its drift, the oars were 
manned and the sounding lead plied, and she took up her place 
on what the crew deemed the north-eastern edge of the bank. 
But the various positions chosen as the right ones, showed us that 
the matter left much room for diversity of opinion—the fleet dimly 
seen in the fog were widely scattered. ‘“ Yonder goes Aldie,” 
said our steersman, pointing to the boat of a veteran fisher of 
ge skill, whose crew had been more successful in their fishings 
or a series of years than any other in their village, “let us see 
where he shoots.” Aldie went leisurely sounding across the 
bank, and then returning half way on his course, began to cast 
out his drift. We took up our position a little beyond him in 
the line of the tide, and shot in the same parallel ; and in a few 
minutes more, a full score of boats were similarly employed 
beside us, all evidently taking mark by Aldie. As the sun rose, 
the mist began to dissipate, and we caught a glimpse of the 
northern land, and of two of our best known land-marks. A 
blue conical hillock in the interior, that seems projected on the 
southern side of the base of Benweavis, rose directly behind a 
# conspicuous building that occupies a rising ground on the coast, 
and a three-topped eminence in Easter Ross, seemed standing 
out of the centre of a narrow ravine that opens to the sea near 
the village of Shandwick. In taking old Aldie for our guide, we 
were drifting as exactly over the fishing bank as if we had chosen 
our pages after consulting all the various land-marks through 
which its place is usually determined. 
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It was still a dead calm—calm to blackness; when in about 
an hour after sunrise, what seemed light fitful airs began to play 
on the surface, imparting to it in irregular patches, a tint of grey. 
First one patch would form, then a second beside it, then a third, 
and then for miles around, the surface, else so silvery, would seem 
frosted over with grey ; the apparent breeze appeared as if propa- 

ating itself from one central point. In a fewseconds after, all would 
& calm as at first, and then from some other centre the patches of 
eg again form and widen till the whole frith seemed covered 
y them. A peculiar poppling noise, as if a thunder-shower was 
beating the surface with its multitudinous drops, rose around our 
boat ;—the water seemed sprinkled with an infinity of points of 
silver, that for an instant glittered to the sun, and then resigned 
their places to other quick glancing points that in turn were 
succeeded by others. ‘The herrings by millions and thousands 
of millions were at play around us—leaping a few inches into 
the air, and then falling and disappearing to rise and leap again. 
Shoal rose beyond shoal, till the whole bank of Guilliam seemed 
beaten into foam, and the low poppling sounds were multiplied 
into a roar, like that of the wind through some tall wood, that 
might be heard in the calm for miles. And again, the shoals 
extending around us seemed to cover for hundreds of square 
miles the vast Moray Frith. But though they played round our 
buoys by millions, not a herring swam so low as the upper 
baulk of our drift. One of the fishermen took up a stone, and 
flinging it right over our second buoy into the middle of the 
shoal, the fish disappeared from the surface for several fathoms 
around. “ Ah, there they go,” he exclaimed, “ if they go but 
low enough. Four years ago [ startled thirty barrels of light 
fish into my drift just by throwing a stone among them.” 
We know not what effect the stone might have had on this 
occasion, but in hauling our nets for the third and last time, 
we found we had captured about eight barrels of fish; and 
ther hoisting sail, for a light breeze from the east had sprung 
up, we made for the shore with a cargo of twenty barrels. The 
entire take of the fleet next evening did not amount to half 
that number—the singularly imposing scene of the morning had 
indicated too surely that the shoals had spawned, for the fish, 
when sick and weighty, never play on the surface—and before 
night they had swam far down the frith on their return to their 
deep water haunts, leaving behind them but a few lean stragglers. 
t is one effect of many of the herring-fishery on the fisherman, 
that it gives him more a tendency than his other labours to con- 
versation. It furnishes him with incident of a kind interesting 
enough to bear being told. The mechanic finds nothing in the 
ordinary round of his labours of which afterwards to speak; the fish- 
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erman finds nearly as little in the ordinary round of his ; but the 
herring-fishery is full of adventure, and furnishes its numerous 
stories of loss and gain—of happy expedients, unexpected suc- 
cesses, and unlooked-for disasters. It has, besides, an exciting 
effect on the mind of the fisherman, and dissipates the apathetic 
taciturnity, which imparts in so many cases a marked character 
to the profession. There is no season of the year in which the 
fisherman deals half so much in narrative as during the season of 
the herring-fishery. One of the boatmen’s stories, as we sailed 
homewards this morning with our cargo, may exhibit the pecu- 
liar demands of his profession in a somewhat new phase, and 
shew the kind of stories he has to tell. About the middle of 
the fishery of this year, the shoal which had remained stationary 
for several days opposite the Frith of Dornoch, suddenly disap- 
peared. The fishermen were uncertain whether it had turned 
down or gone up the Moray Frith, and the boats from all the 
various villages of the coast, which had formerly fished together 
in one huge fleet, were scattered in quest of it in every direction— 
above and below—here on the southern shore, there on the north. 
The boat in which we sailed had shot her nets in the middle of 
the frith, near the bank which-the herrings had so lately quitted ; 
no fish were caught, and in the morning the crew proposed that 
they should sail for Burghhead, to ascertain whether any of the 
other boats had been more successful, and to learn the opinion 
entertained by the more sagacious fishermen regarding the state 
and prospects of the fishing generally. But their progress was 
so impeded by adverse currents and a dead calm, that the 
evening was beginning to darken ere they arrived abreast of 
their port; and they agreed that, instead of landing, they should 
turn up the frith, and shoot their drift a little below Guil- 
liam. ‘The day had been dull and hazy. When the night set 
in there came on a thick unpleasant drizzle, accompanied by 
a low breeze from the west ; and before they arrived at their pro- 
ay ground, the rain had become very weighty, and the breeze 

ad increased into a gale. They shot their drift, however, and 
spread their sail over the beams; but so saturated was the canvass 
with water, that it afforded them scarce any shelter. The rain 
ceased soon after midnight, but the gale had risen into a hurri- 
cane; and the sea around them presented to the view the appear- 
ance of a field of snow agitated by a whirlwind. On a sudden 
the waves began to roll by in silence, and without breaking. 
One of the crew starting up, exclaimed, “ We are in the mid- 
dle of the largest shoal I ever saw in the Moray Frith, and 
shall lose our whole drift;” and the others, shaking themselves 
from the sail, rose but in time to see in the dim light of a stormy 
August morning, their buoys sinking one after one as the fish 
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struck the nets and dragged them to the bottom. They imme- 
diately commenced hauling, but the terrific heave of the sea com- 
ew | them to desist, and they sat in the stern shuddering with 
cold, for their clothes were soaked through, waiting till the gale 
would “ take off.” It continued in unabated strength until Tate 
in the morning, when it began to lower and the fishermen to 
haul ; but the appearance of their first net showed them that they 
could scarce expect to bear to the shore in such weather the one- 
fourth of their draught. Signals were made to a stranger boat 
in the distance to come and load; the stranger, however, 
was in no circumstances to benefit by the invitation—she had 
carried away her mast at the commencement of the gale, and 
the crew, nearly exhausted by the fatigues of the preceding night, 
were tugging at the oar. And so the fishermen found that in order 
to save their nets they would require to give up the greater part of 
the valuable charge which they contained, again to the sea. After 
hauling and shaking the first few, they again attached the drift to 
the stem, and threw overboard several barrels of fish. Another 
net was then hauled, and more of the fish thrown out; and 
in this manner taking in and throwing out alternately, they 
continued to labour until two o'clock in the afternoon, ss the 
whole drift was hauled. They then made sail for port, carrying 
with them twenty-five barrels of fish—all they could venture on 
bearing through so rough and broken a sea, but little more than 
the fourth part of their original draught :— the rough and peril- 
ouggale had made them fain to accept in lieu of the fifty pound 
prize which they had drawn in this lottery, a composition of little 
more than twelve. 

Such are some of the effects of the herring-fishery on the 
mind and character of the fisherman. But were we to stop here, 
our representation would be partial and inadequate. Like all 
merely secular means of awakening the minds, and arousing the 
energies of a people, it has its counterbalance of disadvantage ; 
nor is it, perhaps, ‘sponte 4 easy to determine regarding it on 
which side the scale preponderates. Its tendency to stir up the 
dormant faculties of the fisherman is direct and palpable; but it 
has no tendency whatever to improve his morals. 

One grand class of evils arises out of the extreme uncertainty 
of the fishery as a business speculation. The herring is strangely 
eccentric in its habits. Those laws which regulate its ordinary 
movements are simple. Unlike the salmon, it bears no peculiar 
love for the haunts in which it has been bred; but it seems one 
of the conditions of its nature, that its spawn should be deposited 
at no very profound depth, and yet in still water, on rather a 
hard than a soft bottom, and either attached to sea-weed, or to 
stones and rocks. We have seen fronds of the deep sea tangle 
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brought to the surface by the fishermen’s hooks on Guilliam, a 
few weeks after the shoals had disappeared, that were studded as 
thickly with herring spawn, te to nearly the size of dew 
drops, as we have ever seen a patch of verdure studded with 
dew. The fish affects the localities in which it finds weed, and 
rock, and still water; but the water must be still; and hence the 
great dependence of the fishery on the weather. When the 
winds continue to blow gently from off the shore, the shoals 
persist in advancing to the very rock edge on our iron-bound 
coasts, and to the innermost recesses of our friths and bays. 
But a storm from the sea arrests them mid-way in their course 
—the water is disturbed, and they return to disburden themselves 
in the quieter depths. Hence the remark, so general among our 
fishers, that herrings swim against the wind. The same tem- 
pest from the east that serves to propel towards our eastern 
shores shoals of haddock, cod, and whitings, proves sufficient to 
clear away the herrings of a season in a Sadie night, and thus 
dash the hopes of the fisherman. But independently of this 
source. of uncertainty in the speculation—an uncertainty co- 
equal with the proverbial fickleness of the weather—there exists 
a cause still more baftling, because less understood, in the eccen- 
tric habits of the herring. There are some seasons in which 
the shoals that visit the coast are immensely large, and others in 
which they are comparatively small. Occasionally some four or 
five meagre seasons follow in unbroken succession, during which 
the: fishings sink below average. Nor are there instances want- 
ing in the history of the fishery, in which the shoals wholly 
desert their accustomed haunts for years together. In the oft- 
resumed and oft-relinquished fishery of the Moray Frith, there 
have occurred, at least, three such instances of total desertion 
since the “ Herring Drove” of the reign of Queen Anne. And 
all these causes tend, to impart a greater degree of risk and 
uncertainty to the ventures of the herring fisherman, than 
attaches to almost any other branch of what we may term indus- 
trial speculation. A run of successful seasons puts him in the 
possession of several hundred pounds; a run of disastrous ones 
reduces him to poverty; while the disappearance of the fish for 
but a few years altogether ruins him. He is exposed to vicissi- 
tudes suited to operate on character with trying effect; and his 
peculiar character, from his previous habits, is not the best adapted 
to withstand their deteriorating influence. 

We have known cases in which a single crew have caught, in 
a single season, considerably more than five hundred barrels of 
fish, at an average price of about ten shillings per barrel. 
The haul of one night—of one hour, even—may bring in from 
thirty to fifty guineas. But in some other season, for which 
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equal preparation has been made, and in which equal hardship 
has been encountered, the return may fall considerably below 
eighty barrels; and when, as sometimes — the shoals fail to 
form, it may fall below even twenty. Even when the fishing 
is favourably prosecuted, and all promises an abundant return, 
the progress of the fisherman may be at once arrested by a cala- 
mity of no unfrequent occurrence—the loss of his nets. The 
body of fish entangled may be so great, that the meshes rend 
away from the upper baulks, and both nets and fish sink to the 
bottom ; it has been estimated that four hundred barrels of her- 
rings have been at once “ masted” in a single drift—even from 
the broken fragments weighed up and recovered, an hundred and 
fifty barrels have been secured. The chief losses of this kind, 
however, are occasioned by foulness of bottom in those rarer 
haunts to which the fish resort late in the better fishing seasons— 
the drift folds round some sunken rock, or deep-sea boulder, and 
tears into shreds in the hands of the fishermen, in the vain attempt 
to raise it. A sudden gale, too, has been known to wrap 
into one inextricable fold the drifts of a whole fleet. So many 
are the casualties, in short, that not unfrequently boats that have 
borne to sea in the evening, well equipped drifts of from thirty 
to fifty pounds value, return in the morning with but a few 
ragged fragments—disqualified, of course, for pursuing the fish- 
ing for the rest of the season, however profitably it may con- 
tinue to be plied by others. The perils—the uncertainties—the 
heavy losses—the great and sudden gains incident to the trade, 
impart to it rather the character of a sort of exciting gambling, 
than of a branch of sober industry, and operate, with peculiar 
effect, on the moral feelings of the class engaged in it. If a 
crew is so eminently successful that they have realized from thirt 

to fifty guineas in a night, or from two to three hundred siannile 
in a month, the lucky windfall is too often regarded as a sort of 
lottery prize, or as an old buccaneer used to regard a rich cap- 
ture. Merry-makings and drinking-bouts ensue, and in the end, 
their success proves of no real advantage to them. If, on the 
contrary, they have proved very unsuccessful—if they have 
caught scarce any fish, and lost their nets to boot, they feel 
themselves in the circumstances not merely of men who have 
been unlucky in some business speculation, but of men who have 
been overtaken by some signal calamity. They feel as the ship- 
wrecked seaman feels, to whom the humiliation of begging his 
way to the nearest shipping port, is simply an evil necessarily 
included in his disaster; or as the farmer, ruined by a fire, 
feels, when, to repair his losses, he has recourse to a subscrip- 
tion paper, and the compassion of the country. Their mis- 
haps are so severe, and, in a group of bad fishing seasons, so 
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frequent, that they prostrate among them that spirit of independ- 
ence and self-respect, which it is utter degradation for a = 


to lose. The fisherman casts on the shoulders of his calamity 
the burden and responsibility of his conduct, and, without reluc- 
tance or shame, applies for gratuitous assistance to the Fishery 
Board, or to his landward neighbours. In his dealings with 
the carpenter or shopkeeper, too, he slides into the perilous, 
though natural enough feeling—tor it is more a feeling than an 
opinion—that his venture, rather than himself, is responsible for 
the debts which it has been the cause of his incurring. He has 
not yet paid the flax-merchant for the hemp of which his nets 
were manufactured, or the cordage with which they were bound ; 
and why should he? they have gained him great loss and trouble, 
and nothing more, and lie rotting at the bottom of the sea. Why 
should it be all gain with the merchant, and all loss with him ! 
If, however, the venture of next year be a very successful one, 
he may perhaps try and clear off the old score; though, of course, 
rather as a matter of grace, than of right. 

The fisherman’s character takes colour in the course of years, 
from peculiarities of circumstance and feeling such as these. 
In a comparatively populous fishing community of the Moray 
Frith, the herring-fishery has been plied during three distinct 
groups of seasons. The first group was highly favourable, 
the next much the reverse, the third favourable again. Dur- 
ing the first group, there were few fishermen in the place 
who did not save money; and no class of persons in the 
country could be more safely intrusted by the shopkeeper 
or merchant with his goods. The group of disastrous seasons 
dissipated their savings, and lowered their credit; and the 
second successful group did little to restore either. It was found 
that the. fisherman’s old punctuality in discharging his liabi- 
lities, did not return with his ability to discharge them; it was 
found, too, that his saving propensities had lett him. During 
his second season of success, there was much money gained, 
but scarce any laid by. In summing up the deteriorating 
influences of the herring fishery on the fisherman, we would 
require to include as eminently injurious the practice of whisky 
drinking at sea. Four Scotch pints of whisky forms the usual 
weekly allowance for a crew of four men and a haave-boy. We 
have seen six glasses drunk in a cold boisterous night, in half as 
many hours, by a single fisherman, without producing the slightest 
degree of intoxication ; but the practice—almost universal among 
herring-fishers—however harmless, or useful even, amid the 
severer labours of their profession, has served to form, very ex- 
tensively among them, a ruinous habit of dram-drinking. 

We have been thus minute in describing the effects of the her- 
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ring-fishery on the character of the fisherman, in the belief that it 
furnishes an apt example of those means of improvement, of 
mixed influence, to which sanguine philanthropists have such fre- 
quent recourse, and which so often lead to ip gn because 
levelled against some one class of evils which they perhaps remove, 
they serve to introduce other evils different in kind, but not less 
in degree. By dwelling on but one half the effects of the fishery, 
it would be easy making out a strong case either for or against 
it: and such is the mode in which so many vital questions, that 
affect the welfare of thousands, have been dealt with by our politi- 
cal economists, practical and theoretic. Hence clearings in the 
Highlands: hence the philanthropic introduction of manufacto- 
ries into rural districts: hence societies for the spread of merel 
secular knowledge among the people: and hence, too, po | 
longings in a reaction party, sick of the new evils thus intro- 
duced, for a return to the indolence, the ignorance, the super- 
stition, the brute violence, of the dark ages. There is no kind 
of special pleading so deceptive as the kind which men address 
to themselves, when, taking into account but one set of the con- 
sequences attendant on some such experiment on character and 
condition as that furnished by the herring-fishery, they form 
their estimate, and determine on their line of conduct on the 
strength of that one. We know not whether we may not be 
judged to have fallen into an error of this kind, in holding that 
the character of the fishermen has been made the subject in 
some few localities, and at wide intervals, of an experiment not 
less rousing in its effects on his intellect than the herring- 
fishery itself, and which has been accompanied by no balance of 
disadvantage. But in some sort to obviate the suspicion, should 
any such exist, we shall restrict ourselves, instead of entering into 
any elaborate discussion of the matter, to a brief statement of 
fact. 

About eighty years ago, a northern Scottish parish, under the 
ministrations of a thoroughly excellent and judicious clergyman 
—a Presbyterian of the old school—became the subject of a deep 
religious revival. Many of the people were awakened to a serious 
consideration of their destiny as immortal creatures. There sprang 
up among them prayer and fellowship meetings. They became 
conversant with theological doctrines, not as mere propositions on 
which to exercise the intellect, but as great and solemn truths that 
bore on their state for eternity. And yet from the intense, all-engros- 
sing interest with which these doctrines were regarded, they fur- 
nished the mind with an immensely more bracing employment 
than if they had been propounded with no higher aim than just 
to set it a-working. The parish had its fishing community ; and of 


the fisher people, not a few were impressed like the others. The 
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same truths, which had so thoroughly excited the interest of their 
neighbours, served thoroughly to excite theirs; nor in the ability 
of appreciating their real scope and bearing, were they found to be 
in any degree inferior to the mechanics or farmers of the district. 
There was a movement among society in the place which ex- 
tended to its fishermen, not in the secondary and imitative 
character, in which the mere educationist can hope to influence 
them, but as directly and at first hand as to the other classes. 
In this important movement they did not “follow society,” nor 
were they “far in the rear.” They were, on the contrary, fully 
abreast of it. Of the venerable and excellent men subsequently 
chosen for elders in the parish, the fisher community furnished 
its full share. Nor were there more judicious or more intelli- 
gent elders in its /ectern-pew than the two fisher ones; or men whose 
expositions of Divine truth were listened to with more thorough re- 
spect, or whose emphatic and deeply toned prayers more solemnly 
impressed. But the movement was = of more than 
purely religious consequences in the fisher community. Its influ- 
ences were of course intellectual among them as among their neigh- 
bours, and in the same way; but it gave them also what their 
neighbours had before, and what they had not—motives to educate 
their children. It became a felt duty to the fisherman, impressed 
with the importance of religion, that every member of his family 
should be at least able to read the Bible. His profession made no 
demands on the school, but his religion made a very direct demand 
on it;—he could be a skilful fisherman without book, but not 
an intelligent Christian. And so he educated his children. It is 
an instructive and interesting fact, that in the fishing community 
to which we refer there is scarce a fisherman at the present time 
turned of forty who cannot both read and write;—wherever the dew 
of the religious revival had fallen, a swathe of humble scholarship 
sprang up. But the mere educational movement, when separated 
in an after period from the impulse in which it had originated, 
did not perpetuate itself. The deeply religious generation passed 
away ; the fisher elders disappeared from the lectern-pew ; only 
a very small proportion of the fisher children—a proportion 
which grew every year smaller—were to be found at the parish 
school ; for the high motives which had originally sent them there 
had ceased to operate, when the devout men whom these motives 
influenced had disappeared ; and the imitative principle was found 
altogether insufficient to supply their place. Society was in 
progress all around the fishing community, but the fishermen 
themselves relapsed into their original apathy and ignorance. 
When the moving power ceased to propel them towards that 
higher level, to which it is its very nature to elevate whatever it 
acts upon, the vis inertia of their profession came into effect, and 
dragged them downwards to grovel on the old one. 
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On no level is the elevating character of Christianity better 
shown than on the humblest. Its operations there are more 
easily traceable to their effects than on any other, because less 
mixed with the workings of merely secular agencies. We escape 
the complexity of compound causes—the difficulty of assigning 
to each of many, its due share in the production of some genera 
result ;—circumstances work for us in our process of examining 
and determining, with analytical effect, by placing single causes 
in palpable relation to the effects which they produce; and 
we are enabled, in consequence, to arrive at our conclusions 
at a glance. The level of the fisherman is the lowest, intel- 
lectually, in Scotland ; there is no other profession, however 
humble, that has not produced its superior men—its writers of 
at least tolerable verse or respectable prose, who take the field 
as authors of volumes, that occupy, perhaps an humble, but 
not uninteresting niche in the literature of our country. The 
ploughman, the labourer, the shepherd, the sailor, mechanics of 
every grade and condition, have all their representatives in the 
intellectual field—men whose writings are not quite valueless, even 
when devoid of genius, as they, at least, serve to show in what 
degree the circumstances in which they were produced are com- 
patible with the development of faculties, not naturally of the 
greatest vigour. But, in this intellectual field, the fisherman has 
no representative. No fisherman, confined to the walks of his 
profession, ever rose even to mediocrity as a writer. No fisherman 
ever attained aught of vigour as a thinker, except through the di- 
rect influence of Christianity. And hence the interest which at- 
taches, as subjects of study, to a class to which we have inciden- 
tally referred, the fisher elders—the men elevated by religion, 
not merely above the level of their fellows, but to a high moral 
station, in parishes inhabited by a mixed population. We have 
known individuals of this class very intimately, and have seen in 
their lives how beautiful a thing Christianity is—how it awakens 
and invigorates the intellect, polishes the manners, and purifies 
the heart. We remember the two fisher elders of the northern 
community in which religion wrought, for at least one genera- 
tion, so great a change; the deep respect with which they 
were regarded by all; the frequent wonder expressed at the 
extent of their acquaintance with Divine truth ; the fresh origi- 
nality of their views; and the soundness of their judgment;—above 
all, their frequent visits, in their intervals of leisure, to the beds 
of the dying, and to humble families saddened by bereavement. 
In their case, however, our recollection has to stretch itself across 
a period of at least thirty years, and may, perhaps, lie open to the 
suspicion that its truth has been affected by the exaggerating in- 
fluence of distance, and by, perhaps, the immaturity of the per- 
ceptive faculty, at the time, in the observer. We shall draw our 
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example, therefore, from a much later period. The followingnotice 
appeared in the obituary of an Edinburgh paper in the autumn of 
last year, and was subsequently copied into a periodical of Calcutta, 
“The Free Churchman,” edited by Dr. Duff. It records the 
death, and portrays the character of a north country fisherman. 
“ The following,” says Dr. Duff, in a preliminary note, “ exhibits 
a specimen of some of those holy men, who, in humble life, do 
maintain the glory of Christ in the government of His own 
Church. We have seen, known, loved, revered such men, 
in earlier days! The remembrance is still sweet to us, and there- 
fore we cannot help inserting this obituary fragment—the memo- 
rial of a man well-known before the Throne of God, as one that 
clave unto Christ, and lived in His cause.” 


“ Lately, in the village of Hill-town of Cadboll, Easter Ross, in the 
66th year of his age, ALEXANDER Ross or Macnomasu, a remarkable 
character, well known to many of the more eminent ministers and pri- 
vate Christians in the three counties of Ross, Inverness, and Nairn, 
for the last forty years, as a bold, faithful, uncompromising witness 
for the truth as it is in Jesus—to the saving knowledge of which 
he was called in early life, and the doctrines of which he adorned 
in a very edifying manner. His love to the Saviour and to his 
fellow-men was evidenced in the whole tenor of his life; by the 
most determined stand for the purity of God’s revealed word and 
worship; by zeal to promote and extend the Redeemer’s kingdom 
everywhere ; by the tenderness and faithfulness with which he dealt 
with individuals under deep soul-concern, to many of whom he was in- 
deed a tender nursing father ; by his unwearied attendance at the sick- 
bed and the dying couch; and by his faithful warnings to young and 
old to prepare for eternity. He was eminently a man of prayer. 
Placed, in the providence of God, in the very humble, laborious, and 
often precarious calling of a fisherman, he managed, by the blessing of 
God on his great industry, prudence, and integrity, to rear up a large 
family in thorough independence and comfort, without ever allowing his 
worldly affairs to interfere with the most regular attendance on the means 
of grace, public and private, to many of which his boat afforded him 
ready access at great distances. It was on sacramental occasions, when 
called on to speak to a question ‘ in the great congregation,’ that the 
depth of his understanding in the mysteries of the kingdom of God, and 
the fervid eloquence of his tongue, proceeding from a sanctified heart, 
were felt and appreciated by kindred spirits. There was, at the same 
time, a gentleness and social cheerfulness about him, that made him a 
favourite even with some that knew not the true spring whence they 
flowed. His education extended only to the reading of his Bible, and 
some plain authors; but he was mighty in the Scriptures; and in 
wielding the sword of the Spirit with intelligent application, he had few 
equals in his day.” . . . . The writer of this notice was privileged to 
know the deceased intimately for the last nine years, and he can truly 
say that a more complete development of the Christian character, in 
all the fruits of the Spirit, he has not yet met with.” 
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Like the writer of this notice, we were intimately acquainted 
with Saunders Machomash, and can corroborate in every point, 
the truth of his estimate. Saunders, a noble specimen of the poor 
fisherman elevated by Christianity, was a man of pleasing and 
venerable aspect—tall, and for his yearserect and active—neat, and 
even picturesque in his homely fisher dress and high-crowned hat 
—with features alike expressive of intelligence and benevolence— 
and cherishing a profusion of dark hair, slightly touched by grey, 
that descended in curls on his shoulders. Some fashions have a 
curious genealogy. The class emphatically termed the “men of 
Ross-shire,”—perhaps the truest representatives which Scotland 
possesses in the present age of her old Covenanters, have worn 
during at least the last hundred years, long flowing hair 
arranged on the shoulders, in a style that much more closely 
resembles the love-tresses of the Cavaliers than the close-cropped 
locks of the Roundheads. We have seldom seen a true speci- 
men of this venerable class—now fast wearing out—without 
marvelling how the fashion should have come so thoroughly 
to change sides, that the flowing curls of Claverhouse and 
Montrose should be found imparting an antique peculiarity of 
aspect to men who would have been the first to take their 
stand against them on the hill-side. Saunders was a skilful 
fisherman, and in general matters—trained to think by his reli- 
gion—a very intelligent man; but his superiority over his fellows 
consisted mainly in the beauty of his life as a probationary course 
for eternity, spent in faith in the eye of the great Taskmaster. 
Humble as was his place in society, his light was not hidden, but 
shone conspicuous from its little sphere. In the August of 1832, 
the Cholera was introduced from Wick into the fishing villages of 
Easter Ross, and raged among them with frightful intensity. In 
the fishing village of Portmahomack, one-fifth of the inhabitants 
were swept away ; in the fishing village of Inver, one-half. The 
infection spread with frightful rapidity ; the people of the neigh- 
bouring districts were struck with overpowering alarm. At 
Inver, though the population did not much exceed a hundred per- 
sons, eleven bodies were committed to the earth without shroud 
or coffin, in one day, and in two days after they had buried nine- 
teen more. Many of the survivors fled from the village, and 
took shelter, some in the woods which abound in the district, 


some among the hollows of an extensive track of sand hills ; 
but the pest followed them to their hiding-places, and they 
expired in the open air. Whole families were found lying dead 
on their cottage floors ;—in one sad case, an infant, the only 
survivor, lay grovelling on the lifeless body of its mother— 
the sole mourner in a charnel-house of the pestilence. The 
infection reached Hill-town, the village in which Saunders 
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Machomash resided; and the inhabitants of the surrounding 
country placed it in a state of strict quarantine. Most of the 
fishermen of the village were miserably poor; the disease had 
broken out early in the season of the herring-fishery, at a time 
when the greater part of their means had been expended in pre- 
paration, and they had received scarce any return; there were 
cases in which, so abject was their poverty, that there was not a 
vandle in a whole group of cottages; and when the disease 
seized on the inmates in the night time, they had to grapple in 
darkness with its fierce pains and mortal terrors, and their friends, 
in the vain attempt to assist them, had to grope round their beds. 
The intense dread experienced in the surrounding districts, 
was perhaps not quite unaccompanied by the too common mix- 
ture of selfish inesieaatalinen which mingles in such extreme 
cases, with the instinct of self-preservation ; and in the infected 
villages, shut up as in a state of siege, there prevailed a scarce 
less natural, though not less lamentable feeling of fierce exaspera- 
tion, blended with a savage desire of seeing their calamity extended 
to their neighbours. Human nature, exposed to circumstances so 
trying, proves often a fearful thing. It has been even said, that 
infected rags were carried by the fisher people into the fields 
with the apparent intention of spreading the contagion ; and it 
is all too certain, there were cases in which the members of 
fisher families, attacked by the disease, were deserted by their re- 
we latives, and left to perish alone. But the extreme severity of the 
\ trial served but to exhibit all the more strongly the sterling worth 
of Saunders Machomash. Shut up with the others—with no other 
— than that of being consigned, mayhap ere the lapse of a 
single day, to a hastily scooped grave in some sandy hillock—his 
whole time was spent in going trom one infected dwelling to an- 
other, doing all he could for the bodies of the sufferers, and all 
he could for their souls. Even when, inside some hapless cottage, 
the stench of disease and death rose so rank that he could no 
longer enter the door, Saunders might be seen seated outside 
some low window, with his Bible in his hand, urging on the dy- 
ing, so long as they could frame a wish or Secadlin a prayer, the 
one only salvation. To this high pitch of heroism did Chris- 
tianity elevate a poor fisherman. But it was not then that its 
ower on the class to which he belonged was first exhibited. 
t breathed its invigorating influences on a few fishermen of old, 
originally, we doubt not, as simple and uninformed as Saunders, 
and leaving their nets beside the sea of Galilee, they went forth 

in the power of the Gospel to Christianize the world, 
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Art. II.—The Vishnu Purana; a System of Hindi: Mythology 
and Tradition. Translated from the original Sanskrit, and 
illustrated by Notes, derived chiefly from other Puranas. By 
H. H. Witson, M.A., F.R.S., &c.; Boden Professor of Sans- 
krit in the University of Oxford. 4to. London. 1840. 


THE aboriginal inhabitants of India, properly so called, and 
who are now represented by the rude and barbarous tribes 
occupying the most inaccessible mountain ranges, and inexhaust- 
ible jungles of that great: country, have no literature, either 
sacred or profane, written or oral. Their religion is that of a 
simple system of superstition, resting as much on the natural and 
suggestive fears and desires of the human mind, as on traditions 
which are handed down from sire to son, alike without the em- 
bellishments of song, or the precision of the established chronicle 
or exciting romance. Their imagination fills their-gloomy forests 
with malevolent spirits, human, superhuman, and infrahuman, 
and particularly the ghosts of their own ancestors, and of the 
diverse beasts of prey which were their quondam companions. 
Their worship is principally a deprecation of evil, conducted 
by bloody sacrifices and peace-offerings to the beings, seen and 
unseen, from whom they apprehend injury. When they rise 
above this devotion, it is principally to take cognizance of the 
multifarious powers which they suppose direct and control the 
various objects of nature, and occurrences of providence, and 
occupations of savage life, with which they are most familiar. 
They have not even, in general, a regular and established priest- 
hood. Their principal religious ceremonies and services are 
conducted by the aged or honoured persons of their community, 
both male and female. In this situation, in India, there are, 
perhaps, eight or nine millions of our race, the descendants of 
the most ancient inhabitants of the country, who have never yet 
submitted their necks to the oppressive yoke of the Brahmans,: 
and who, in their remote and frequently noxious retreats, defy 
the zeal for proselytism, and spiritual prostitution and — 
tion, of that great priesthood. The aborigines have been classed 
under the general name of Kulis, or clansmen. Comparatively 
speaking, they form but a small portion of the population of 
Tndia, which, including that of the countries on the banks of the 
Indus—the river from which it receives its name—has lately 
been estimated, by our best statists, at two hundred millions of 
souls. The Brdhmans have the satisfaction of reflecting, that 
after many reverses, and serious conflicts with the Bauddhas, 
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Jainas, and other heretics, as well as with the aborigines, their 
faith is now dominant throughout the Indian Continent. 

It is now universally allowed, however, by orientalists, that 
India, in which the Brahmanical faith is now developed, is not 
the fatherland of that faith—or rather of that Purves. or lordly 
tribe, by which it has been so long upheld roe we ated. The 
predecessors of the Brahmans, it is admitted by all who have 
attentively considered their records and traditions, were first 
associated together in a country exterior to the Indus and the 
Himalaya range. Sir William Jones, our countryman, who 
was the first to dig a shaft into the mine of Sanskrit literature, 
brings them from Iran, or central Asia—which, not without 
reason, he holds to be the true centre of population, of know- 
ledge, of languages, and of arts. Adelung brings them from a 
similar locality; Klaproth, from the Caucasian mountains ; 
Schlegel, from the borders of the Caspian sea; and Vans Ken- 
nedy, from the plains of the Euphrates. The theories of these 
distinguished of are all plausibly supported ; and they agree 
in this respect, that they all ascribe a trans-Indian origin to the 
Brahmans. The sacred language of the Brahmans, the Sanskrit, 
is cognate with the Zand, the language of ancient Media, and with 
the Palhavi, that of ancient Persia bordering on Mesopotamia; and 
both these languages, and particularly the former, bear to it 
many regular grammatical analogies, as well as a perfect, or 
nearly perfect, agreement in numerous vocables.* In the 
modern Persian even, there occur about three hundred words 
which are almost pure Sanskrit. The religion of the Vedas, to 
which we shall immediately advert, bears a striking resemblance 
to that of the Yagna, Vispard, and other liturgical works of the 
Zand-Avasta, the directory of the Zoroastrians of Persia. The 
Hindus fix their paradise in the north, which they tenant both 
by the gods and their deceased ancestors. ‘The Manusarovar, or 
Lake of Intelligence, is with the Hindus a trans-Himalayan 
place of pilgrimage ; and the designation of the Brahmaputra — 
the “Son of Brahma”—which rises beyond the Himalayan 
range, is similar to that by which the Brahmans themselves are 
commonly known. Colonel Sykes, in his interesting “ Notes on 
the Religious, Moral, and Political State of Ancient India,” 
has shewn that there is good ground for believing that the 
Brahmans were first known in India as a small tribe of strangers, 
who located themselves in a little tract on the eastern confines of 
the Panjab. They continued, there can be no doubt, for a consi- 





* See The Parsi Religion, as contained in the “ Zand-Avasta,” &e., by Dr. 
Wilson of Bombay. 
+ Kennedy’s “ Affinity of Languages.” 
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derable time to inhabit only the northern territories of India. The 
Punyabhimi, or Holy Land, of Manu, which is of no great 
extent, lies between the Drishadvati and Sarasvati, which, 
as Professor Wilson has indicated, are “the Caggar and Sur- 
sooty of our barbarous maps.” On the banks of the Sarasvati, 
according to some authorities, lived Vyasa, the reputed compiler 
of the Vedas and Puranas. In the north of India are to be 
found the Devasthdnas, or shrines; the Sangamas, or junctions of 
rivers ; and the Sarovaras, or lakes, esteemed most sacred by the 
Hindus in all ages. In the same division of the country, the 
Solar and Lunar races of kings, the most distinguished in the 
records and romance of India, ruled and reigned. The Sanskrit 
language, which the Brahmans probably formed, by artificial 
rule, from a ruder dialect, and which they carried along with 
themselves in their conquests, is more closely associated with the 
northern than the poe family of Indian languages. The 
different tribes of Brahmans claim rank according to their sup- 
_— connexion with the north. Of the actual spread of 

rahmanism to the south, some indistinct notices are given in 
the Ramayana, a heroic poem, next in point of antiquity to the 
Vedas, the most ancient sacred writings of the Hindus, in the 
Mahabharata, and some of the Puranas. Rama, the hero of the 
Ramiyana, who is represented as an incarnation of Vishnu, was 
undoubtedly a historical personage; and the accounts which 
are given of his progress to Lanka or Ceylon, clearly prove that 
he was opposed by various nations, who professed a faith diffe- 
rent from that to which he lent his powerful aid to support and 
establish. As he proceeded on his career of victory, he formed 
many alliances with the tribes which he subdued, and who co- 
operated with his endeavours to overcome the Rakshasas, or 
devils, or, in other words, barbarians, who were the objects of 
his hate and persecution. Several of the castes recognized in 
India at the present day; as the Bhatela, or agricultural 
Brahmans, whom we have met in the Ativisi—the country 
intermediate between the Taépti and the Daman-ganga; 
ascribe some of their peculiar privileges to his candiahen, 
as that of their permission to read the Vedas, and perform 
sacrifices in their own behalf, though not in the behalf of 
others. Rama encountered great difficulties in the forests, es- 
ecially in that of Dandak, bordering on the Narmada ; and it is 
in these very forests, and others of a similar character, and amidst 
the mountains of India, that, as we have already hinted, the tribes 
who have most successfully opposed Brahmanismare principally to 
be found. The commonly-received legend of the creation of the 
Konkan—the region intermediate between the Western Ocean 
and the Sahyadri range of Ghats, and the subjection of a great 
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part of its territory to newly-created Brahmans, by Parusharama, 
another incarnation of Vishnu—is nothing more nor less than a 
faint tradition of the first triumph of Hindtism over the forms of 
superstition prevalent in that province. 

hat was the particular form of the Hindt religion, and what, 
if any, were its sacred books when the Brahmans entered India, 
it is impossible decidedly to say. The Hindu religion has been 
subjected to changes far more important than any to which, in 
connexion with any of the other extensive systems of faith, we can 
advert. Its sacred books, as indicated both by their style and 
contents, are the products of distinct and remote ages, and of per- 
sons who can scarcely be recognized as holding a common belief, 
or even professing to follow a common practice. We speak here 
not of the systems, such as those of the Buddhists and Jainas, 
and heterodox schools, which for many centuries disputed the 
field with Brahmanism, or rather occupied it nearly to its en- 
tire exclusion, but of Brahmanism itself. The ground of our 
observation will appear from a simple glance at the sacred lite- 
rature of the Hindus. 

The Hindi Shastras, or Ordinances 
meaning of the word 
Hindus themselves :— 

I. The four VEpas,—the Rik, Yajush, Sdma, and Atharva. 

The four Upavepas, or Sub-Vedas,—the Ayush, Dhanush, 
(handharva, and Artha, sometimes called the Sthapathya. 

II. The VepaneGa, or Six ANGAs, or bodies of learning, trea- 
tises subsidiary to the Vedas ; comprehending Shikshd, rules for 
reciting the Vedas, and poet fees as regards the accents and 
tones to be observed ; Kalpa, treating of the ritual of the Vedas, 
and containing a detail of religious acts and ceremonies ;_ Vydka- 
rana, treating of grammar; Nirukta, commentary in the form of 
glosses; Chandas, a dissertation on metres ; Jyotish, explanatory 
of astronomy and astrology. These works are said to have been 
given by inspiration of God, to enable the Brahmans to read and 
understand the Vedas. Here, then, is a double inspiration— 
that of the Vedas and that of the Angas, which form the key by 
which the Vedas are opened. A third seems not undesirable, for 
of the inspired grammar of Panini, called the Siddhdnta Kaumudi, 
Sir William Jones says, it is “so abstruse as to require the lucu- 
brations of many years before it can be perfectly understood.” 

III. The Upanaas, or inferior bodies of learning,—the Mim- 
dnsd, comprehending theology; Nydya, logic ; Dharmashdstra, 
Institutes of law ; Purdnas, or legendary and instructive treatises, 
eighteen in number, which we shall afterwards particularly men- 
tion. 

The enumeration now made is in perfect accordance with nu- 
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merous Hindu authorities. “The four Vedas,” says the Vishnu 
Purana, “the six Angas, with Mimdnsd, Nydya, Dharma, and 
the Purdnas, constitute the fourteen principal branches of know- 
ledge: or they are considered as eighteen with the addition of 
these four, the Ayuwr-Veda, medical science as taught by Dhan- 
vantari ; Dhanar-Veda, the science of archery or arms, taught by 
Bhrigu ; Gandharva-Veda, or the drama, and the arts of music, 
dancing, &c. of which the Muni Bharata was the author; and 
the Artha-Shdstra, or science of Government, as laid down first 
by Vrihaspati.” The Upa-VEpas, the last mentioned works, the 
author of the Vishnu Purana, it will be seen, scruples to include 
in “the principal bodies of learning.” We shall at once dismiss 
them by observing, that we have more than doubts of their exist- 
ence in the present day. We have never seen a copy of them in 
India, nor have met a single person, European or native, in that 
country, who could say that he had been able to cast his eyes 
upon them. There are numerous Sanskrit works, however, which 
treat of the reputed subjects of the Upa-Vedas. 

The Manapnarara and the RaMAyANa are the two great 
mytho-heroic poems of the Hindus. For them, also, as for nu- 
merous inferior works, a divine origin is claimed. The Hindu 
sacred writings are altogether so large and voluminous, that, as 
far as authority, and practical use, and responsibility are con- 
cerned, it may be said, that the “ world cannot contain them.” 
There is not a single Brahman in India who has studied the hun- 
dredth part of them. 

All the sacred writings of the Hindus are in the Sanskrit lan- 

age, which, of all tongues, is undoubtedly the most copious in 
its vocables, and the most powerful in its grammatical forms. 
The early estimate of it by Sir William Jones, the pioneer and 
prince of British orientalists, has been amply vindicated: “The 
Sanskrit language, whatever be its antiquity, is of a wonderful 
structure ; more perfect than the Greek, more copious than the 
Latin, and more exquisitely refined than either, yet bearing to 
both of them a strong affinity.” Colebrooke, whose attainments 
in the knowledge of the language were unequalled in his day, has 
noticed its extreme copiousness, the facility which it offers for the 
formation of compound terms, according to the rules of grammar ; 
the abundance of its inflexions for cases and genders, and tenses 


and persons ; the multitude of its synonymes, and its admission of 
a simple construction of iiedinstie nouns with prepositions, and 
of participles with auxiliary verbs. “ Sanskrit, like its cognate 
Greek,” says Mr. Hodgson of Nepal, our great expounder of the 
Buddhist system of faith, “may be characterized as a ‘ speech ca- 
pable of giving a soul to the objects of sense, and body to the ab- 
stractions of metaphysics.’ 
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The name of the language is indica- 
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tive of that artificial arrangement in its formations and grammar, 
which is apparent to all its students. The word sanscrita is the 
perfect participle of a compound verb, formed by prefixing the 
—— sam, equivalent to the Latin con or cum, to the crude 
verb cri, to make, by interposing the letter s, and is exactly the 
same as the Latin concreta. There is much reason for doubting 
whether, in its perfect form, the Sanskrit was ever provincially 
spoken—ever spoken, indeed, except by the literati. In the course 
of Hindu authorship, as we shall afterwards notice, it has under- 
gone changes by no means inconsiderable. 

We cannot say as much for the value of the books written in 
the Sanskrit language, as for the language itself. Viewed as re- 
ligious works, they have intrinsically little claim to attention ; and 
they are interesting only to those who study the history of the 
errors of the human mind, who wish to investigate the occult but 
powerful influences by which society is regulated in India, and 
to sympathize with, and to direct the attempts which are now 
making to promote the enlightenment of our fellow-subjects in 
the East, their conversion to our holy religion, and their accept- 
ance of all the privileges and blessings, which, as Christians, we 
ourselves enjoy. A not incorrect estimate of the value of the 
whole body of Sanskrit literature is formed by General Vans 
Kennedy, in his able work on Ancient and Hindi Mythology : 
“ Tt must be admitted that the sacred books of the Hindus con- 
tain neither geographical, chronological, nor historical informa- 
tion; that in them the use of numbers, with respect to both time 
and space, is extravagantly absurd ; and, that in their style and 
want of arrangement, they are not only deficient in the beauties 
by which the immorta! works of Greece and Rome are distin- 
guished, but even err against all principles of refined taste and 
classical composition. It remains, therefore, merely to determine 
whether such defects may not be compensated for by the novel 
views of human nature which they exhibit, and by the various 
materials for promoting the prosecution of inquiries into the phi- 
losophy of the human mind which they so amply afford ; for civil 
and religious institutions which, in all probability, have endured 
unchanged for more than three thousand years ; a system of poly- 
theism which its internal evidence proves to be of the highest an- 
tiquity ; and a peculiar but highly civilized state of society, of 
which no other memorials exist, are certainly subjects not unde- 
serving the study of the philosopher.” The attention of the mis- 
sionary, of all men, is to “ particularly directed to them. “ The 
Hindus,” says Professor Wilson of Oxtord, [frequently] “ will not 
listen to one who comes among them, strong only in his own 
faith, and ignorant of theirs. Precious opportunities have been 
lost, because the only means of communicating fully with the 
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natives—conversancy not merely with their language, but their 
literature—has been wanting or incomplete ; and with an acute 
and argumentative people like the Hindus, you must satisfy 
them that they are in error before you can persuade them to 
embrace the truth. To overturn their errors, we must know 
what they are.” Some may overlook these truths, or attach to 
them little of that importance which they possess. Not so the 
enlightened propagandist of Christianity. ‘The great Apostle of 
the Gentiles, whose spirit was stirred within him when he saw 
the city of Athens wholly given to idolatry, took his text, be- 
fore the Areopagus, from an inscription which he observed on an 
altar, and quoted, ex concessu, a heathen poet, who had set forth 
a fundamental truth. Instruction must be adapted to prevailing 
errors; and a commencement must often be made, by adverting 
even to the faint remnants of a pure tradition, the workings of 
natural conscience, and the vain attempts of men, destitute of 
revelation, to solve the grand questions connected with the moral 
administration of God, and the destiny of our species. 

The first class of the sacred writings of the Hindits, as we have 
already seen, is that comprehending the VepAs. Colebrooke, in 
his admirable essay on these works, which first brought us into 
definite acquaintance with them, informs us that in the early pro- 
gress of European research into Indian literature, it was doubted 
whether they were then extant ; or, if portions of them were still 
preserved, whether any persons, however learned in other respects, 
might be capable of understanding their obsolete dialect, or dis- 
posed to give their aid in the attempt to make them the subject 
of interpretation. The doubts on this matter were not finally 
abandoned till Colonel Pollier obtained from Jayapur a transcript 
of what purported to be a complete, but which has proved to be 
but an imperfect, copy of the Vedas, which he presented to the 
British Museum. About the same time Sir Robert Chambers 
collected at Benares numerous fragments and parts of the Indian 
scripture, which are now in the private collection of Lady Cham- 
bers. General Martine, at a later period, obtained some parts of 
it; and Sir William Jones, and after him Mr. Colebrooke, had 
still greater success. In the library of the College of Fort-Wil- 
liam at Calcutta, and in that of the East India Company in Lon- 
don, there are several MSS. of portions of the Vedas. These have 
been mostly procured in the east of India. On the western side, 
we ourselves, about fifteen years ago, procured a complete copy of 
the text of the Rig-Veda (which is still in our possession) from a 
learned Brahman, who was introduced into the Christian Church 
by the Rev. James Mitchell, now of Puna. A few years after- 
wards, copies of almost all the Vedas were obtained in the Dakhan, 
by Captain Robert Shortrede of the Trigonometrical Survey. 
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Most of these were purchased by the Bombay Branch of the 
Royal Asiatic Society, and are now in the library of that insti- 
tution. Transcripts of some of them have been sent to the Con- 
tinent of Europe. It is to be regretted that no complete autho- 
rized codices of the Vedas are to be found generally admitted by 
the Hindus. Difficulties will be experienced in forming their 
canon; for different schools have admitted variations into works 
which appear under the same title, and have made diverse arrange- 
ments of them for the purposes of practical worship. We have 
not the slightest doubt, however, that the genuine text has been 
preserved, and that to the greater part of it, we have already 
access. The disposition to tamper with it, as far as the Hindus 
are concerned, must now be very slight, as the Vedas are now 
read and chanted by them, more with a regard to sound than 
sense. The grammatical, glossarial, and other works ses 
the Veddnga, are guardians of the purity of those texts which they 
illustrate. So are the numerous quotations from them, found in 
the whole body of Sanskrit literature, both orthodox and hete- 
rodox. 

The Veda is held in the Puranas to have originally existed in 
a state of unity, and to have been divided in the different Dwdpara 
(third) ages of the world into four portions or divisions, the names 
of which we have given above. The person said to have been 
instrumental in its division in the last dwapara, is denominated 
Vydsa, or the compiler, and his name is given as Krishna Dwaipé- 
yana, the individual to whom in the Vishnu Purana, the compo- 
sition of the Mahabharata is also ascribed. This person is repre- 
sented as the son of Parashara, the grandson of the primitive sage 
Vashishta by Satyavati, the daughter of Shantuna, a distinguish- 
ed king of the Lunar race, or, according to some authorities, by 
a fisherman’s daughter. It is remarkable, that pure Brahmanical 
lineage is not attributed to him. There are names of different 
Rishis, or seers, prefixed to the hymns, of which the Sanhitas, or 
collections of the Vedas are composed, and several of which 
Rishis too were not Brahmans. It is extremely probable that 
the names belong to sages, by whom these hymns were in the 
first instance actually indited, and the inference seems to be un- 
avoidable, that, at the time the Vedas were composed, the Brah- 
manhood had not assumed the hereditary and rigid form in which 
it is now found. In the Vishnu Purana, many of these Rishis 
are represented as the persons by whom the division of the Ve- 
das was effected in the twenty-seven Dwapara ages of the Vaish- 
vasata Manwantara, which are said to have already expired. 
Mystically, the four Vedas are represented as having originally 
come respectively from the four mouths of the god Brahma. 
Another fabulous origin of them is alluded to by Manu:—“ From 
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fire, from air, and from the sun, he milked out the three primordial 
Vedas, named Rik, Yajush, and Sdman, for the due performance 
of the sacrifice.” In a passage of the Sama Veda, (Prapathika 
vi., Dashati 7), the whole three primordial Vedas are declared to 
be the production of Agni, the god of fire. A divine origin, it 
will be seen, is thus claimed for them in the highest sense. One 
of the Rishis, or seers, in the same Veda, (Adyaya, v. 19), as- 
cribes the inspiration of his divine songs and hymns to the ine- 
briating juice of the moon-plant offered to the gods. In this al- 
legation, he was perhaps not far from the truth. 

he original Veda is said to have consisted of 100,000 Shlokas, 
or stanzas. At least two of the Puranas state that its name was the 
Yajush, derived from the root yaja, to worship, and comprehend- 
ing a miscellaneous body of pe formule, prayers, and 
hymns for sacrificial services. Of its division we have the follow- 
ing notice in the Vishnu Purana :— 


“There was but one Yajur-Veda [or one Veda the Yajush]; but 
dividing this into four parts, Vyasa instituted the sacred rite that is 
administered by four kinds of priests ; in which it was the duty of the 
Adhwaryu to recite the prayers (Yajush) (or direct the ceremony); of 
the Hotri, to repeat the hymns (Richas); of the Udgatri, to chant 
other hymns (Sama); and of the Brahman, to pronounce the formule 
called Atharva. Then the Muni, having collected together the hymns 
called Richas, compiled the Rig-Veda; with the prayers and directions 
termed Yajushas he formed the Yajur-Veda ; with those called Sama, 
Saéma-Veda ; and with the Atharvas he composed the rules of all the 
ceremonies suited to kings, and the function of the Brahman agreeably 
to practice.” 


As there is no properly authorized codex of the Vedas, it is 
difficult to ascertain the exact number of verses of which they 
are composed. “The Vayu [Purana],” says Professor Wilson, 
“has an enumeration of the verses contained in the different 
Vedas ; but it is very indistinctly given in many respects, espe- 
cially as regards the Yajush. The Rich is said to comprise 8600 
Richas. The Yajush, as originally compiled by Vyasa, 12,000 ; 
of which the Vajasaneyi contains 1900 Richas, and 7600 Brah- 
manas ; the Charaka portion contains 6026 stanzas: and conse- 

uently the whole exceeds 12,000 verses. The stanzas of the 

aman are said to be 8014; and those of the Atharvan 5980. 
Mr. Colebrooke states the verses of the whole Yajush to be 1987 ; 
of the Salapalka Brahmana of the same Veda 7624; and of the 
Atharvan 6015.” Our own copy of the text of the Sanhita of the 
Rig-Veda is contained in four rather thick octavo volumes. The 
original text of the first of the eight books of which the Sanhita 
is composed, with a Latin translation by Dr. Rosen, was pub- 
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lished in London in 1838, by the Oriental Translation Fund, 
shortly after the death of that distinguished orientalist, who was 
cut off before he had reached the prime of his life. The Sanhita 
is the collection of the sacred hymns, prayers, and invocations, of 
which the Veda, properly so called, is composed. The Bréhmana, 
which is attached to sa Veda, and often represented as one of 
its essential parts, and which is principally preceptive and argu- 
mentative in regard to ceremonies, duties, and opinions, is a great 
deal more modern than the Veda itself, as proved both by its 
matter and style. A similar remark is applicable to the Upanis- 
hads, which are also frequently set forth as parts of the respective 
Vedas. They are philosophical and meditative treatises, compa- 
ratively modern, formed principally upon the pantheistic spirit- 
ualism of the Veddnta, or Uttara, or posterior, Mimdnsd. ees 
by Sir William Jones and Mr. isekdinesion the distinction be- 
tween them and the Veda, properly so called, has not been suffi- 
ciently kept in view. mah Raya contributed not a little 
to a misunderstanding respecting these Upanishads in Europe, 
by publishing his translation of some of them under the imposin 
title of “ A Translation of several principal Books, Passages, ual 
Texts of the Vedas.” 

The hymns of which the R1G-VEDA is composed, as well as 
those of the other Vedas, are addressed to the elements of nature, 
or the regents, or deities, who are supposed to preside over these 
elements. “ It is true,” says Professor Wilson, in the preface to 
the work before us, “ that the prevailing character of the ritual 
of the Vedas is the worship of the personified elements ; of Agni, 
or fire; Indra, or the firmament; Vayu, the air; Varuna, the 
water; of Aditya, the sun ; Soma, the moon; and other elemen- 
tary and planetary personages. It is also true, that the worship 
of the Vedas is for the most part domestic worship, consisting of 
prayers and oblations offered—in their own houses, not in tem- 
ples—by individuals for individual good, and addressed to unreal 
presences, not to visible types. In a word, the religion of the 
Vedas was not idolatry.” This last proposition we are inclined 
to qualify. The religion of the Vedas, though not an artificial, 
was a natural system of idolatry. If unreal presences are recog- 
nized by the invocators of the Vedas, they are most assuredly 
supposed by them to be present in the elements, if not to be the 
very elements themselves. It is principally because the elements 
are considered as the powers of nature, or the direct manifesta- 
tions of the Deity, that they are worshipped both by the Hindus 
and Zoroastrians, and that so many injunctions are laid down 
about holding them sacred and preserving them from defilement. 
A specimen, or two, of the Rig-Veda itself, however, will best 
illustrate its nature. The following is a translation of the first 
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hymn, made directly from the original, but compared with that 
in Latin by Dr. Rosen :— 

“1, I praise Agni (fire or its deity,) the chief-priest, the divine con- 
ductor of the sacrifice, the invoker possessed of wealth. 2. Agni, 
praised by the ancient and modern seers, he summons the gods thither. 
3. Through Agni [the worshipper] obtains wealth, increasing itself 
day by day, and the renown that pertains to a brave race. 4. O Agni, 
whatever entire sacrifice thou accomplishest (or acceptest,) it reaches 
to the gods. 5. Agni, the invoker, the beneficent, diversely the most 
glorious, the god comes with the gods. 6. Whatsoever to thy devotee, 
O Agni, thou doest [as] good, that will truly accrue to thyself, O 
Angiras. 7. O Agni, daily, both night and day, we come mentally to 
reverence thee, 8. The flaming one, the guardian of the sacrifices of 
precious [merit,] the glorious one, that increaseth in thy abode. 9. 
Do thou, O Agni, be propitious to us, as a father to his son; let there 
be the favour of our welfare.” 


Both fire and the regent of fire, we think, are here recognized. 
There can be no doubt that in many other passages, they are 
placed together as the objects of worship. For example, at the 
sixth verse of the first hymn of the fourth chapter, we have a sen- 
tence literally translated by Rosen :—“ Per Agnim Agnis ascen- 
ditur, sapiens, domicilii tuitor, juvenis, sacrifer, immolationes, 
consumente ore preditus.” The Gayatri, which is to be found 
in the third Ashtaka, fourth Adhyaya of the Rig-Veda, and which 
is the most sacred formula of the Hinds, we cannot but consider 
as directly addressed to the sun. It is in these words :—“ We 
meditate on that adorable light of the ogee sun, may it 
direct our intellects.” The application of the passage to the 
Divine Being, as the great illuminator of the world, has origin- 
ated with the Vedantists. Even the most philosophical Brah- 
mans at present declare that in using the Gayatri, they address 
the sun as a “visible type.” Most of the Brahmans admit that 
they directly address the resplendent luminary of heaven. 

he following translation of the second hymn, we take from 
Professor Wilson’s lectures on the Hindus, delivered before the 


University of Oxford :— 


“1, Approach, O Vayu (deity of the air); be visible: this soma 
juice has been prepared for thee ; approach, drink, hear our invoca- 
tion. 2. Those who praise thee, Vayu, celebrate thee with sacred 
songs, provided with store of soma juice, and knowing the season suit- 
able for their oblations. 3. Vayu, thy assenting voice comes to the 
sacrificer, it comes to many through the offering of the libation. 4. 
Indra and Vayu, this juice has been prepared ; come with benefits for 
us, verily the libation desires you. 5, Vayu and Indra, mighty men, 
approach the priest of the sacrificer quickly on account of his prayers. 
7. I invoke Mitra (the sun,) the source of purity; I invoke Varuna, 
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able to destroy, both cherishing earth with water. 8. Mitra and Va- 
runa, be pleased with this propitiatory offering ; for to you, assuredly, 
do sacrifices owe their success, as the waters do their abundance. 9. 
Mitra and Varuna, all-wise divinities, born for the benefit of multitudes 
and multitudinously present, give efficacy to our acts.” 


Nothing of the text, and no translation of any considerable 

ortion of the Yasur-VEDA, has yet been given to the European 
public. Colebrooke, however, has made several extracts from it 
in his Essays on the Vedas, and the Religious Ceremonies of the 
Hindis. ‘The Brahmans make two divisions of it, the Black 
Yajush, and the White Yajush. Connected with these they re- 
peat a most ridiculous fable, to do justice to which we must resort 
to Hindu inspiration itself :— 


“ Of the tree of the Yajur-Veda there are twenty-seven branches, 
which Vaishampayana, the pupil of Vyasa, compiled, and taught to as 
many disciples. Amongst these, Yajnawalkya, the son of Brahmarata, 
was distinguished for piety and obedience to his preceptors. It had 
been formerly agreed by the Munis, that any one of them who, at a 
certain time, did not join an assembly held on mount Meru, should in- 
cur the guilt of killing a Brahman, within a period of seven nights. 
Vaishampayana alone failed to keep the appointment, and consequently 
killed, by an accidental kick with his foot, the child of his sister. He 
then addressed his scholars, and desired them to perform the penance 
expiatory of Brahmanicide on his behalf. Without any hesitation 
Yajnawalkya refused, and said, ‘ How shall I engage in penance with 
these miserable and inefficient Brahmans?’ On which his Guru, being 
incensed, commanded him to relinquish all that he had learnt from 
him. ‘ You speak contemptuously,’ he observed, ‘ of these young 
Brahmans ; but of what use is a disciple who disobeys my commands ?” 
—‘ I spoke,’ replied Yajnawalkya, ‘ in perfect faith ; but as to what I 
have read from you, I have had enough: it is no more than this— 
(acting as if he would eject it from his stomach ;) when he brought up 
the texts of the Yajush in substance stained with blood. He then de- 
parted. The other scholars of Vaishampayana, transforming themselves 
to partridges (Tittiri,) picked up the texts which he had disgorged, and 
which from that circumstance were called Taittiriya; and the disciples 
were called Charaka professors of the Yajush, from Charana ‘ going 
through’ or ‘ performing’ the expiatory rites enjoined by their master. 
Yajnawalkya, who was perfect in ascetic practices, addressed himself 
strenuously to the sun, being anxious to recover possession of the texts 
of the Yajush. ‘ Glory to the Sun,’ &e. Thus eulogized by Yajna- 
walkya, the sun, in the form of a horse, appeared to him, and said, 
‘ Demand what you desire.’ To which the sage, having prostrated 
himself before the lord of day, replied, ‘Give me a knowledge of those 
texts of the Yajush with which even my preceptor is unacquainted.’ 
Accordingly the sun imparted to him the texts of the Yajush, called 
Ayatayama, (unstudied,) which were unknown to Vaishampayana : and 
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because these were revealed by the sun in the form of a horse, the - 


Brahmans who study this portion of the Yajush are called Vagis 
(horses.) Fifteen branches of this school sprang from Kanwa, and 
other pupils of Yajnawalkya.”— Vishnu Purédna. 


Many passages of the Yajush-Veda, as noticed by Colebrooke, 
are identical with those of the Rik. To this fact we shall again 
immediately advert. 

To Dr. Stevenson of Bombay we are indebted for a “ Transla- 
tion of the Sanhita of the Sama-VeEpDA.” The synchronous pub- 
lication of the original Sanskrit by the Society for printing 
Oriental Texts, from a MS. formed from a collation of two texts 
consulted by Dr. S. when executing his translation, will enable 
the scholar to satisfy himself about particular renderings, when- 
ever it may be found necessary. We shall- be glad to find that 
nothing properly belonging to the Sanhité has escaped notice. 
Till more copies of the original are found and examined, how- 
ever, a very decided opinion cannot be formed on this subject. 
We have already got more matter than appears to have been in 
the hands of Colebrooke. His Archica comprehends the whole of 
the first part of what Dr. Stevenson has edited, but his Aranya 
had less than the second ; and yet he observes that “these may 
possibly constitute the whole of that part of the Sdma-Veda which 
corresponds to the Sanhitas of other Vedas.” 

A curious fact is thus noticed by Dr. Stevenson. “ The Rig- 
Veda is a collection of ancient hymns, arranged according to their 
authors. The Sama appears to be a collection of verses arranged 
according to their subjects. I am of opinion that most of the 
verses, if not the whole, are taken from the Rik. The commen- 
tator for about two-thirds of the first part mentions the author. 
I have searched in the Rik for all the verses ascribed to Mad- 
huchanda, Jeté, and Sunah-Shepha, and found the whole: the 
section of the Rik I have found, I have noted in the margin. I 
feel persuaded that a similar search would have given the same 
result in regard to the others, as I have throughout the whole 
found verses I recognized as having seen in the Rig-Veda.” Dr. 
Stevenson draws no inference from this fact. In connexion with 
it, let us again refer to what Colebrooke say: respecting many 
passages of the Yajush, being also observed to be identical with 
passages in the Rik, and we shall robably understand the reason 
why the Puranas ascribe unity to the Veda, as it originally existed. 
It seems to have been nothing more than a miscellaneous collec- 
tion of sacrificial hymns, which have been afterwards arranged, or 
separated, either capriciously, or to suit particular services. 

The ATHARVA-VEDA seems to have long ago got compara- 
tively into disuse, as far as worship is concerned. It is extremely 
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scarce in India, and we have seen only one copy of the work in 
the hands of either a native or European in that country. There 
is, perhaps, a reference to its contents in the following passage of 
the Vishnu Purana: “The principal subjects of difference in 
the Sanhitas of the Atharva-Veda, are the five Kalpas or cere- 
monials: the Nakshatra Kalpa, or rules for worshipping the 
planets; the Vaitana Kalpa, or rules for sacrifices, according to 
different schools; the Angirasa Kalpa, incantations and prayers 
for the destruction of foes, and the like ; and the Shanti Kalpa, or 

rayers for averting evil.” Mr. Colebrooke says, that “the San- 
bite, or collection of prayers, belonging to the Atharvan, is com- 
prised in twenty books, subdivided into sections, hymns, and 
verses,” and that the number of verses is stated at 6015. He also 
says that it contains, as is well known, many forms of impreca- 
tion for the destruction of enemies ; but that it must not be infer- 
red that such is the chief subject of the Veda, since it contains a 
great number of prayers for safety, and for the averting of cala- 
mities ; and, like the other Vedas, numerous hymns to the gods, 
with prayers to be used at solemn rites and religious exercises, ex- 
cepting such as are named ‘Yajnya. 

For the Hindi Vedas an antiquity has been claimed by some, 
exceeding that of Saturn himself; and there have not been 
wanting, even among Europeans, those who have been disposed 
to exalt them above the Pleiades. A real acquaintance with 
them, however, has destroyed the venerableness of their age, and 
much more of their character. Vyasa, the arranger of the Vedas, 
is by the Hindus supposed to have lived about five thousand years 
ago ; but they are wrong in their reckoning. Many of the Rishis, 
whose names are attached to the principal hymns, as well as 
Vyasa himself, were nearly contemporary with Rama Chandra ; 
whose era, apparently from astronomical data, is fixed by Bentley 
about the year 950, and, by genealogical computations, by 
Colonel Tod, 1100 years before Christ. Professor Wilson says, 
that it seems not improbable that Vydsa, or the school of which 
he is the reputed founder, flourished about thirteen centuries 
before the Christian era. This is the extreme age, then, which 
can be claimed for the Vedas. Their supposed antiquity may be 
yet much reduced. Some of the Rishis speak of a hundred 
years as the utmost extent of human life at the time they wrote. 
In the Sama Veda, one of the worshippers says, “ Let Indra, 
(the god of the firmament) our friend, the conferrer of happiness, 
milk out, as it were, for us in a full stream (the riches) which consist 
in horses, cows, and barley ?” Dr. Stevenson calls upon us to no- 
tice, that in the principal articles of rural wealth here alluded to, 
there is no mention of buffaloes, rice, or wheat, so common now 
in India. The circumstance is remarkable ; but we do not think 
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that it affords sufficient warrant for us to conclude, that the 
Vedas were composed before the entrance of the Brahmans into 
India, more especially as we find numerous references to the 
palas wood, and the varhi, dharbha, or kusha grass, which, as far 
as we know, are not to be found in the temperate climes of cen- 
tral Asia. The Soma plant, a species of asclepias, the juice of 
which is the principal libation at the grand sacrifice to the moon, 
is nothing but the Homa of the Zoroastrians of ancient Persia, 
and found in many countries besides India; and no conclusion 
about the place where the Vedas were composed can be drawn 
from its frequent mention. That species of idolatry which con- 
sists in the works of men’s hands, and into which the Hindus 
have so fearfully lapsed in after ages, appears not to have pre- 
vailed when and where the Vedas were composed. The 
highest praise which can be given to them, is that they have kept 
clear of this degradation of the divine nature. They are un- 
doubtedly polytheistic ; tor though in a few passages they seem 
to resolve the elements and heavenly bodies and their regents 
into one uncreated spirit, as is so conspicuously done by the more 
modern Vedanta, founded on the Upanishads, they do give un- 
restricted and unqualified worship to these material and imagin- 
ary spiritual existences, and exhibit a puerility, meanness, and 
extravagance of address to them in _ and sacrifice, which 
evince a great estrangement from the purity, simplicity, and 
dignity of patriarchal worship. We wish the Vedas were more 
studied than they actually are, though we admit that familiarity 
with them will not enhance the estimate formed of their value. 
The language in which they are written, though cruder than 
that of the later Hindu writings, does not present such great 
difficulties to the student as are often imagined. Many of the 
sentences of the Veda have merely the same grammatical forms. 
The roots of almost all the words which they contain are met 
with in Professor Westergaard’s “ Radices Linguz Sanscritz,” 
at least of those found in the portions of the Veda, which were 
printed in Europe before the preparation of that able, elaborate, 
and useful work. The publication of the treatises composing 
the VEDANGA, would doubtless facilitate their study. The sub- 
jects comprehended in the treatises included under this name, 
we have already mentioned, and we shall here say nothing more 
respecting them. 

rom the Vedas, we now proceed to the UPANGAS, or inferior 
bodies of learning. In the formation of the opinions of the Hin- 
dus at the present time, they have a much greater influence than 
the Vedas themselves, which, though recited by the Hindus with 
superstitious veneration, are almost obsolete, as far as the regu- 
lation of sentiment is concerned ; and do not even recognize those 
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objects of worship which are now most highly honoured by the 
Hindus. The Vedas, in fact, have been found far too simple for 
the Hindi mind, which, though it appears calm to apathy, yet 
even amongst the lower orders, is prone to ~eeniidion and 
metaphysical inquiry. 

The first of the Upangas, mentioned by the Hindis, is that of 
the Mrmansa, which is of two kinds, practical and philosophical. 
The Pirva Mimansa, or Prior Mimansa, claims Jaimini as its 
founder. It treats of what has been called the Karma-marga, or 
the “way of works,” and discusses the philosophy of religious 
ceremonies and observances, according to what may be consider- 
ed orthodox practical Hinduism. The Uttara Mimdnsaé or Pos- 
terior Mimansa, claims Vyaésa and Badaraéyana as its founders. 
It treats of the jnyana-marga, or “ way of wisdom ;” and sets 
forth a pantheistic psychology, denying the existence of matter 
—the apparent development of which it attributes to Maya or 
delusion—and resolving the universe into the divine spirit, the 
only entity. Its great authorities are the Upanishads, which 
we have deal alluded to as apocryphal appendages to, and not 
parts of, the Vedas. It is merely to add dignity to the specula- 
tions of these Upanishads, that the Brahmans have affected to 
connect them with the different Vedas, which they pretend fre- 
quently to quote, and the terms and appellatives of which they 
frequently alter to suit their own objects. The word Vedanta, 
a to the system which they set forth, and which is most 
generally received throughout the length and breadth of India, 
literally means the “end, essence, or purport” of the Vedas.* 


* Sir William Jones, we would here remark in passing, commits a great mistake 
when he attributes the same origin to the language and sentiments of the philoso- 
phical Vedantikas, and to the hyperbolical effusions of the Sufis of Persia and the 
mystics of Europe, and the fervid language of those who have felt the purest Chris- 
tian devotion. In the works of the mystics, however, and of the pious writers whom 
he quotes, and to whom he alludes, in the course of his reasonings, there are ex- 
pressions very similar to those used by the Vedanta schoo]. Others still more 
strikingly similar could easily be produced. We give one from the poems of Rich- 
ard Baxter :— 

«“ But, oh, how wisely hast thou made the twist ! 
To love thee and myself do well consist. 
Love is the closure of connaturals ; 

The soul’s return to its originals : 

As every brook is toward the ocean bent, 
And all things to their proper element ; 
And as the inclination of the sight, 

How small soever is unto the light : 

As the touch’d needle pointeth to the pole ; 
Thus unto thee inclines the holy soul : 

It trembleth, and is restless till it come 
Unto thy bosom, where it is at home.” 


No person, who is familiar with the Upanishads, can fail to mark the coincidence 
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One of the greatest commentators on the Vedanta is Shankara- 
charya, the parent of the Shaiva form of modern Hinduism. 

The Nyaya is the second form of philosophy mentioned by 
the Hindus, under the head of Upaénga. Nyaya literally signifies 
“reasoning, discrimination, logic,” and it is chiefly occupied with 
the meen ew of logic—a species of dialectics not “aie those 
of the Aristotelian school, a said to originate with Gautama ; 
but with the metaphysics of logic, not so much as they bear on 
the simple art of reasoning, but on the discrimination and the 
realization, as a prelude to absorption, of tlie identity of soul with 
the Supreme Spirit, and its non-essential connexion with the 
resolvable corporeal forms in which it is now resident. It must 
be admitted to be interesting, nay wonderful, in its terminology ; 
though, at the same time, it must also be acknowledged to be 
erroneous both in its processes of proof and reasoning, and the 
principles which by them it professes to establish. Ii 1as taught 
the learned Hindus generally to confound illustration -ith proof, 
and thus converted them into pedants and sophists. 

The Purva Mimansa, Uttara Mimansi and Nydya, now men- 
tioned, are three of the six DarsHanas, or exhibitions of philo- 
sophy of the six celebrated schools of India. The other three, 
the VAISHESHIKA of Kanade, the Sankuya of Kapila, and the 
SankHYA-YOGA of Patanjali, are not enumerated by the Hindus 
in the list of orthodox works. The whole six Darshanas, however, 
are studied by the Brahmans, who are thus taught to distinguish 
between them :—* In Kanade’s doctrine, in the Sankhya, and in 
the Yoga, that portion which is inconsistent with the Vedas, is 
to be rejected by those who strictly adhere to revelation.” ‘The 
VAISHESHIKA, which, according to its name, professes to recog- 
nize the particulars or distinctions of objects, sets forth an atom- 
ical theory, resembling that of Democritus, maintaining ‘hat 





of the language of Baxter in the preceding passage, with that of the Transcendalists 
of India. This coincidence of language, however, does not warrant the inference 
that there is the least agreement of sentiment. In proof of this position, we have 
merely to quote the lines which follow those now given. 


“ Yet no such union dare the soul desire, 
As parts have with the whole, and sparks to fire; 
But, as dependent, low, subordinate, 
Such as thy will of nothing did create. 
As tendeth to the sun the smallest eye 
Of silly vermin, or the poorest fly ; 
My own salvation, when I make my end, 
Full mutual love is all that I intend; 
And in this closure, though I happy be, 
It’s by intending and admiring thee.” 


On reading these verses, one is almost tempted to believe that Baxter anticipated 
the discovery and discountenance of the Vedanta system. 
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matter, the essential kinds of which it enumerates, is primarily 
atomic, though secondarily aggregative ; and considering soul, 
though immaterial, a substratum of qualities, and mind also a 
substance, an internal sense, to which the outward organs of sen- 
sation bear some analogy. The SANKHYA, according to the mean- 
ing of the word, is literally a system of “ Numeral” philosophy, 
resolving the artof discovering and contemplating soul into twenty- 
four principles. The Yoca is in many points similar to the Sank- 
hya, properly so called. It is, however, theistical, while the other 
is atheistical, denying the existence of a creating and superin- 
tending providence, and resolving all the phenomena of nature, 
which appear to indicate “ volition,” “ creation,” and “ guidance,” 
into into mere “ proximity,” and its consequent changes. Both 
forms of the Sankhya make a twofold distribution of the universe 
into matter and spirit. These two systems are to be distinguished 
from the PAURANIKA SANKHYA, or the Sankhya of the Puranas, 
as it has been sometimes called, which, though it agrees with 
those of Patanjali and Kapila in some respects, treats of visible 
nature as an entire illusion, and resolves nature, as well as spirit 
into one being, into the original quiescent entity, which we shall 
afterwards notice. Colebrooke’s Essays on the Philosophy of the 
Hindis, published in the Transactions of the Royal Asiatic So- 
ciety, throw much light on the tenets of the Indian schools, which 
all profess, with unhesitating confidence, to unfold the method b 
which we may obtain to the summum bonum of the Hindtis— 
liberation from corporeity, and ultimate absorption and repose. 
With them, General Kennedy’s Essay on the Vedanta should be 
read and compared, and also his papers on the philosophical sys- 
tems in general, published in the Asiatic Journal, ih, on some 
important matters, rectify the opinions of Colebrooke, though in 
a strain of discussion which has given offence to the friends of that 
great scholar. We are at a loss to say, whether the authors of 
the Hindu philosophical systems are more to be viewed with re- 
gret, as vainly, but anxiously struggling, in the destitution of re- 
velation, to solve, by force of human reason, the grand question 
of human destiny—or with condemnation, for the pride and dog- 
tism which they invariably display in the manner in which they 
conduct their inquiries. Their systems, considering their great 
speciousness, ol the authority which they wield over multitudes, 
are certainly more to be feared than despised. That impiety by 
which we see them to be so clearly characterized, it is not always 
easy to make apparent to their propounders and defenders. 

Jnder the head of DuarmMasHastTRa, the Hindus place all 
their authorized works on law and jurisprudence, personal, do- 
mestic, and public, civil and sacred. Every act of human life, 
connected with every individual man, and every relation of society, 
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they profess to regulate by Divine institutions. Of what the na- 
ture of the Hindu law books is, the European reader has long had 
the means of judging from the translation of Manu, mua and 
published by Sir William Jones. Translations and compendia 
of several others of the Hindu law books, made by Halhed, Cole- 
brooke, Borradaile, Macnaghten, and others, are also accessible. 
If the philosophy of Indian society is to be studied, they contain, 
to a great extent, the sources of information. Sir William Jones 
spoke only leniently of the faults of Manu (and they are common 
to all the Hindu Shastras) when he thus discoursed of them :— 
“ The work contains abundance of curious matter, extremely in- 
teresting both to speculative lawyers and antiquaries, with many 
beauties which cannot be pointed out, and many blemishes which 
cannot be justified or palliated. It is a system of despotism and 
priestcraft, both, indeed, limited by law, but artfully conspiring 
to give mutual support, though with mutual checks. It is filled 
with strange conceits in metaphysics and natural philosophy, with 
idle superstitions, and with a scheme of theology most obscurely 
figurative, and consequently liable to dangerous misconception ; 
it abounds with minute and childish formalities, with ceremonies 
generally absurd, and often ridiculous ; the punishments are par- 
tial and fanciful; for some crimes dreadfully cruel, for others, re- 
prehensibly light ; and the very morals, though rigid enough on 
the whole, are in one or two instances (as in the case of light 
oaths, and of pious perjury) unaccountably relaxed.” It is to 
be regretted that so much deference to the Hindu law books 
continues to be paid in our own courts of justice in India. 
Even their law of inheritance, which these courts recognize, 
and profess to administer, is in many respects inequitable. The 
only apology which can be presented for its use is, that the 
natives themselves wish their possession and transmission of pro- 
perty to be guided by its dicta. 

We have now arrived at the last class of Hindu sacred writ- 
ings comprehended in the Updngas—the PuRANAs, or literally 
the “ Antiquities,” the great sources of Hindu instruction and 
amusement. They are eighteen in number. Their names are 
usually given in the following order :—1. Brahma. 2. Padma. 
3. Vaishnava. 4. Shaiva. 5. Bhagavata. 6. Naradtua. 7. 
Markandeya. 8. Agneya. 9. Bhavishyat. 10. Brahmavaiva- 
rtta. 11. Lainga. 12. Vardha. 13. Skanda. 14. Vamana. 
15. Kaurmma. 16. Matsya. 17. Garuda. 18. Brahmanda.* 





* These names are in the adjective form, in which most commonly they are 
given in the Puranas themselves. The Brahmans generally speak of them in the 
nominal form, 
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This list is found in the Bhagavata Purana, the greatest practical 
authority in matters of Hindu faith, at least in the west of India. 
In other works, there are a few discrepancies; the Kurma 
Purana, for example, substitutes the Vayu for the Agni omitted; 
the Agni, the Shiva for the Vayu; the Varaha, the Garuda and 
Brahmanda for the Vayu and Narasinha. The Markandeya 

grees with the Vishnu and Bhagavata in omitting the Vayu. 
The Matsya, like the Agni, omits the Shiva. The Vayu, Shiva, 
and Narasinha here mentioned, are generally contained in the 
lists of the Upa-Puranas, or Sub-Puranas, which the Hindus 
have formed to increase their already superabundant store of 
legendry. It isa somewhat notable circumstance, that each Pu- 
rana gives its own complete list of eighteen. Professor Wilson 
justly regards this fact as a proof of an interference with the in- 
tegrity of the text, in some of them at least ; and he observes, 
that as there are more last words than one, it is evident that the 
names must have been inserted in all of them, except one, after 
the whole were completed. These works are very voluminous. 
They enumerate their Shlokas, or stanzas, at 400,000, which, 
reckoning four padas to each shloka, will give us 1,600,000 lines ; 
a very inconvenient quantity, it must be allowed, of sacred 
verse. 

In the Puranas there is mention made of a Pauranika Sanhita, 
or “ The collection for the Puranas ;” but this, if it ever existed, 
is no longer to be found. The works themselves profess to con- 
tain the original records of the Hindus; but though they may 
insert certain legends of a very ancient character, and these 
principally taken from the Mahabhavata, they contain incontro- 
vertible proofs—by their allusions to temples, the date of the 
erection of which is known; by their notice and support of 
sects, the rise and progress of which are understood; by their 
warnings as to the presence of the Musalmans in India; by their 
eS from one another, and by other circumstances—that 
their composition is quite modern. Professor Wilson has proved 
—to the consternation of the Brahmans in India—that the oldest 
of them is not anterior to the eighth or ninth century after 
Christ ; and that the most recent of them are not above three or 
four centuries old ! 

The subjects of which a Purana should treat, according to a 
definition which many of themselves contain, are the five follow- 
ing :—1. Primary creation, or cosmogony. 2. Secondary crea- 
tion, or the destruction and renovation of worlds, including 
chronology. 3. Genealogy of gods and patriarchs. 4. Reigns 
of the Manus, or periods called Manwantaras. 5. History, or 
such particulars as have been preserved of the Solar and Lunar 
races, and of their descendants till modern times. In point of 
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fact, however, they have no such arrangement as that which is 
thus indicated. The contents of the Vishnu Purana, the trans- 
lation of which is before us, are, we think, tolerably well indi- 
cated in the question of Maitreya to Parashara, the father of 
Vyasa, by whom it is feigned to be narrated. “Iam now de- 
sirous, O thou who art profound in piety, to hear from thee, how 
this world was, and how in future it will be? what is its sub- 
stance, O Brahman, and whence proceeded animate and inani- 
mate things? into what has it been resolved, and into what will 
its dissolution again occur? how were the elements manifested ? 
whence camnitiod the gods and other beings? what are the 
situation and extent of the oceans and the mountains, the earth, 
the sun, and the planets? what are the families of the gods and 
others, the Manus, the periods called Manwantaras, those termed 
Kalpas, and their subdivisions, and the four ages: the events 
that happen at the close of a Kalpa, and the terminations of the 
several ages : the histories, O great Muni, of the gods, the sages, 
and kings? and how the Vedas were divided into branches (or 
schools) after they had been arranged by Vyasa? the duties of 
the Brahmans, and the other tribes, as well as of those who pass 
through the different orders of life? All these things I ot to 
hear from you, O grandson of Vshistha. Incline thine thoughts 
benevolently towards me, that I may, through thy favour, be in- 
formed of all I desire to know.” 

Professor Wilson did well in fixing on the Vishnu Purana for 
translation. It is the most philosophical of all the Pur‘ »as, and 
though, like all the rest, it is sectarial in its characte . it con- 
tains more information than most of them respecting the gener- 
ally received system of Hinduism, and is, to a certain extent, 
free from the extravagances by which they are characterized. 
Our author has executed the great task which he imposed upon 
himself, with all that ability, fidelity, and success, which his un- 
rivalled knowledge of the Sanskrit—his great powers of atten- 
tion and observation—his calm, but acute judgment—and his 
practical acquaintance, from his long residence in India, with all 
the institutions and opinions of the Hindus, led us to expect. 
He has illustrated his work by numerous quotations and illustra- 
tions from the other Puranas, and the whole circle of Indian 
authorship, with which he is more familiar than any other living 
man. No student of the Hindu religion, or of the affairs of 
India, will be neglectful of his labour, or unthankful for the 
eminent services which he renders. We question much, how- 
ever, if that kind of satisfaction will be obtained from the work 
which the Professor seems to have in view, when he anticipates 
that “the translation of the Vishnu Purana will be of service 
and interest to the few, who, in those times of utilitarian selfish- 
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ness, conflicting opinion, party virulence, and political agitation, 
can find a resting-place for their thoughts in the tranquil con- 
templation of those yet living pictures of the ancient world, 
which are exhibited by the literature and mythology of the 
Hindus.” But we mistake. If jostled or driven out of the 
world we must be, we shall certainly betake ourselves to the 
forests with the Hindu sages. Oxford or Rome are nothing for 
us, in whose veins flows the blood of the Druid, the cousin of 
the Brahman. The wisdom of our determination, and the 
security of our “resting-place,” will immediately appear. 

Beginning with the beginning of this Purana, we find our- 
selves at once in the very arcana of Hindu metaphysics. The 
sage Parashara, after devoutly practising his devotions, hastens 
with his pupil Maitreya in medias res. 

The deity, he teaches, primarily exists as the least of all atoms, 
“the atomic of the atomic,” but essentially comprehending or 
consisting of both purusha “ spirit,” and pradhdna “ crude 
matter,” ready to be developed as vyakta “ visible substance,” and 
kala “time.” This doctrine savours of the Sankhya, more than 
of the Vedanta, the prevailing school, which limits the essence of 
deity to pure spirit. We have frequently found in India, how- 
ever, a Vedantika interpretation put upon the doctrine. The 
deity, our Bralhmanical friends have said, retreating a step in their 
abstraction, becomes purush and pradhdna, which they interpret 
as equivalent to Maya, or delusion—whenever in time he becomes 
possessed of self-consciousness. The deity as time, however, 
the Purana sets forth, “ is without beginning, and his end is not 
known ; and from him the revolutions of creation, continuance 
and dissolution, unintermittingly succeed : for when, in the latter 
season, the equilibrium of the qualities (Pradhana) exists, and 
spirit (Puman) is detached from matter, then the form of Vishnu, 
a by the sectarial character of the Purana, represented as the 
supreme | as time, abides.” “Then the supreme Brahma, the su- 
preme soul, the substance of the world, the lord of all creatures, 
the universal soul, the supreme ruler, Hari, of his own will hay- 
ing entered into matter and spirit, agitated the mutable and im- 
mutable principles, the season of creation being arrived, in the 
same manner as fragrance affects the mind from its proximity 
merely, and not from any immediate operation upon mind itself : 
so the supreme influenced the elements of creation. Purushott- 
ama is both the agitator, and the thing to be agitated, a 
present in the essence of matter both when it is extracted anc 
expanded. Vishnu, supreme over the supreme, is of the nature of 
discrete forms in the atomic productions, and the rest (gods, men, 
&c.)” So much for the general theory of the primary develop- 
ment of the one godhead. From prudhanu operated upon by 
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urusha, proceeds mahat, or intellect, which then becomes affected 
by the quality of goodness, passion, or darkness, which were ori- 

nally in pradhdna, kept in a state of equilibrium. From intel- 
ect thus affected, threefold egotism, pure, passionate, and rudi- 
mental, is produced. Egotism gives origin to ether, “ of which 
sound is the characteristic,” investing it with its rudiment of 
sound. The rudimental and sensible elements are thus farther 
developed :— 

“ Ether, becoming productive, engendered the element of touch; 
whence originated strong wind, the property of which is touch; and 
ether with the rudiment of sound, enveloped the element of touch. 
Then wind becoming productive, produced the rudiment of form 
(colour); whence light (or fire) proceeded, of which form is the attri- 
bute; and the rudiment of touch enveloped the wind with the rudi- 
ment of colour. Light becoming productive, produced the rudiment of 
taste; whence proceed all juices in which flavour resides; and the ru- 
diment of colour invested the juices with the rudiment of taste. The 
waters becoming productive, engendered the rudiment of smell, whence 
an aggregate (earth) originates, of which smell is the property... . . 
This is the elemental creation proceeding from the principle of egotism 
affected by the property of darkness. The organs of sense are said to 
be the passionate products of the same principle, affected by foulness 
[or passion]; and the ten divinities proceed from egotism affected by 
the principle of goodness; as does Mind, which is the eleventh. The 
organs of sense [sensation and appetite] are ten... . Then, ether, air, 
light, water, and earth, severally united with the properties of sound 
and the rest, existed as distinguishable according to their qualities, as 
soothing, terrific, or stupifying, but possessing various energies, and 
being unconnected, they could not, without combination, create living 
beings, not having blended with each other. Having combined, there- 
fore, with one another, they assumed, through their mutual association, 
the character of one mass of entire unity; and from the direction of 
spirit, with the acquiescence of the indiscrete principle, intellect, and 
the rest, to the gross elements inclusive, formed an egg, which gradu- 
ally expanded like a bubble of water. This vast egg, O sage, com- 
pounded of the elements, and resting on the waters, was the excellent 
natural abode of Vishnu in the form of Brahma; and there Vishnu, 
the lord of the universe, whose essence is inscrutable, assumed a per- 
ceptible form, and even he himself abided in it in the character of 
Brahma. Its womb, vast as the mountain Meru, was composed of 
the mountains, and the mighty oceans were the waters that filled its 
cavity. In that egg, O Brahman, were the continents, and seas, and 
mountains, the planets and divisions of the universe, the gods, the 
demons, and mankind, And this egg was externally invested by seven 
natural envelopes, or by water, air, fire, ether, and Ahankara, the 
origin of the elements, each tenfold the extent of that which it in- 
vested; next came the principle of intelligence ; and finally the 
whole was surrounded by the indiscrete Principle ; resembling thus 
the cocoa-nut, filled interiorly with pulp, and exteriorly by husk 
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and rind. Affecting then the quality of activity, Hari, the Lord 
of all, himself becoming Brahma engaged in the creation of the uni- 
verse. Vishnu, with the quality of goodness, and of immeasurable 
power, preserves created things through successive ages, until the close 
of the period termed a Kalpa; when the same mighty deity, Janard- 
danna [the object of man’s adoration,] invested with the quality of 
darkness, assumes the awful form of Rudra, and swallows up the uni- 
verse. Having thus devoured all things, and converted the world into 
one vast ocean, the Supreme reposes upon his mighty serpent-couch 
amidst the deep; he awakes after a season, and again, as Brahma, 
becomes the author of creation. Thus the one only God, Janarddana, 
takes the designation of Brahma, Vishnu, and Siva, accordingly as he 
creates, preserves, or destroys. Vishnu, as creator, creates himself; 
as preserver, preserves himself; as destroyer, destroys himself at the 
end of all things. This world of earth, air, fire, water, ether, the senses, 
and the mind; all that is termed spirit, that also is lord of all elements, 
the universal form, and imperishable : hence he is the cause of crea- 
tion, preservation, and destruction ; and the subject of the vicissitudes 
inherent in elementary nature. He is the object and author of crea- 
tion : he preserves, destroys, and is preserved. He, Vishnu, as Brahma, 
and as all other beings, is infinite form, he is the supreme, the giver of 
all good, the fountain of all happiness.” 


Here is the compound both of physics and metaphysics, in 
which the rational Hindtts usually embody, with a few slight 
modifications, their loftiest conceptions of duty, creation, and 
providence. God, they describe more as a thing than a per- 
son; more as a zoophyte than the Lord cf all. They give 
unity to the Divine nature; but it is by making God both the 
efficient and material cause of the universe. They recognize 
a Triad in the Godhead; but in this Triad there is no har- 
mony. They describe God as eternal; but restrict the predi- 
cation of eternity to his mere existence, alleging, that, in regard 
to every one of his attributes, he has beginning, middle, and end. 
They speak of him as immutable; but they make him the most 
changeable being, both in regard to his nature and operations, 
which can be imagined. They speak of him as omnipresent ; but 
they limit him in his bulk by existing objects. They speak of 
him as imperceptible; but they call upon us to view him as 
existing in the infinity of the forms by which we are surrounded. 
They speak of him as omniscient ; but they shew us that, during 
half the periods of his being, he understands nothing, knows 
nothing, and is not even conscious of his own existence. They 
speak of him as almighty ; but they tell us that he cannot for ever 
support the expansion of his own substance, nor effect that ex- 
pansion by volition or active energy alone. They speak of him 
as holy; but they tell us that he is also passionate and foul. 
They speak of him as omniscient; but they represent him as 
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merely sleeping, awaking, expanding, and contracting. There is 
more true theology in the first chapter of Genesis, than in the 
whole compass of Hindu speculation. There is more majesty 
and sublimity in the single verse, “ God said, Let there be light, 
and there was light,” than in all that Hindu inspiration has 
essayed to utter. 

Proceeding to the third chapter of the Purana, we find it in- 
structing us in the measurements of time, both human and 
divine. The Hindus are so minute in their calculations of time, 
that they divide the twinkling of an eye into fifteen parts; and 
eternity they strive to comprehend by giving Brahma a perpetual 
series of lives, each of 311,040,000,000,000 years. Each life of 
the Supreme they divide into 100 years, which they sub-divide 
again into days, each consisting of 2,160,000,000 of our mortal 
years. The expansion of God remains unchanged through each 
of these days, which are followed by their nights, when Brahma 
must abandon himself to rest and sleep. The consequence of 
his repose is, the total confusion of the lower world, and the 
threatening of its destruction by fire, which is quenched by 
deluges of rain, which make the globe a shoreless ocean. Brahma, 
on becoming awake, finds that the elements still exist, and to the 
delight of the sages and gods, who also survive, he sets himself to 
repair the mischief which his slumbers have occasioned. With 
the materials which he has on hand, he reforms the earth and its 
inhabitants, and thus effects what the Hindus call “ secondary 
creation.” At the end of a great Kalpa, the conclusion of one 
of his lives, as already generally intimated, he contracts the 
universe unto himself, collapses, and expires, to live again, when- 
ever according to the course of fate a new life awaits him. 

The processes of secondary creation are particularly described 
in the fourth, fifth, sixth, and seventh chapters of the Purana. 
In the midst of much ts, 9 and wild description, some 
primeval traditions can perhaps be discerned. The existence of 
a general chaos, and the occurrences of deluges, are intimated in 
several passages, as in those which we have already quoted. 
The descent of mankind from a common pair is thus indicated :— 
“ Brahma created himself the Manu Swayam-Bhava, born of 
and identical with his original self, for the protection of created 
beings; and the female portion of himself he constituted Shatu- 
rupa...and whom the divine Manu took to wife: from these two 
were born two sons.” The first age of the world was that of 
holiness and happiness. “The beings who were created by 
Brahma of these four castes, (Brahmans, Kshatriyas, Vaishyas, 
and Shudras,) were at first endowed with righteousness and 
perfect faith ; they abode wherever they pleased ; unchecked by 
any impediment; their hearts were free from guile; they were 
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pure, made from soil, by observance of sacred institutes. In 
their sanctified minds Hari dwelt; and they were filled with 
erfect wisdom, by which they contemplated the glory of Vishnu.” 
n this state, however, they did not continue. After a while, 
that portion of Hari, which has been described as one with 
Kala, (time,) infused into created beings sin.” Sacrifice was 
early instituted. The four castes, Brahma “ created for the pur- 
pose of sacrifice.” 

From the eighth to the twenty-seventh chapter, with which 
the first book of the Purana concludes, we have numberless 
legends connected with the deities and patriarchs, and various 
intermediate classes of beings, recognized by the Hindi mytho- 
logy, especially of Lakshmi or Shri, the wife of Vishnu. Many 
of them are highly extravagant ; and even, viewed as allegories, 
they are rae od and, in some respects, immoral. But superis 
sua jura; they are not, on that account, the less valued by the 
Hinds. When they cannot allege that they use them for pur- 
poses of instruction, they declare, and, perhaps, with truth, that 
they find in them amusement. ‘There are many devotional 
pieces, however, interspersed with these legends. We extract 
one of them addressed to Vishnu in his “ ultimate condition.” 
It deals entirely with negatives, like many of the prayers of the 
Hindus. 


“ We adore that Supreme Brahma, the ultimate condition of Vishnu 
unproductive, unborn, pure, void of qualities, and free from accidents ; 
who is neither high nor low, neither bulky nor minute, has neither 
shape, nor colour, nor shadow, nor substance, nor affection, nor body ; 
who is neither ethereal nor susceptible of contact, smell, or taste ; who 
is neither eyes, nor ears, nor motion, nor speech, nor breath, nor 
mind, nor name, nor race, nor enjoyment, nor splendour; who is 
without cause, without fear, without error, without fault, undecaying, 
immortal, free from passion, without sound, imperceptible, inactive, 
independent of place or time, detached from all investing properties ; 
but (illusively) exercising irresistible might, and identified with all 
beings, dependent upon none. Glory to that nature of Vishnu which 
tongue cannot tell, nor has eye beheld.” 


The absorption of the human soul into a being such as this, 
is what the Purana holds forth as the consummation of all bliss. 
It frequently urges aspiration after this swummum bonum with real 
eloquence. As an example of this, and to exhibit the whole 
ae se of contemplative Hinduism, we extract the following 
passage, to which we beg to direct the particular attention of 
our readers :— 


“This vile body is a compound of phlegm and other humours. 
Where are its beauty, grace, fragrance, or other estimable qualities ? 
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The fool that is fond of a body composed of flesh, blood, matter, 
ordure, urine, membrane, marrow, and bones, will be enamoured of 
hell. . . . . The child of the Daitya, who takes to himself a 
wife, introduces only so much misery into his bosom; for as many as 
are the cherished affections of a living creature, so many are the 
thorns of anxiety implanted in his heart; and he who has large pos- 
sessions in his house, is haunted, wherever he goes, with the appre- 
hension, that they may be lost, or burnt, or stolen. Thus there is 
great pain in being born; for the dying man, there are the tortures of 
the judge of the deceased, and of passing again into the womb. If 
you conclude, that there is little enjoyment in the embryo state, you 
must then admit, that the world is made up of pain. Verily, I say 
unto you, that in this ocean of the world, this sea of many sorrows, 
Vishnu is your only hope. If ye say, you know nothing of this; we 
are children ; embodied spirit in bodies is eternal; birth, youth, decay, 
are the properties of the body, not of the soul. But it is in this way that 
we deceive ourselves. I am yet a child; but it is my purpose to exert 
myself when Iam a youth. I am yet a youth; but when I become old, 
I will do what is needful for the good of my soul. I am now old, and all 
my duties are to be fulfilled. How shall I, now that my faculties fail 
me, do what was left undone when my strength was unimpaired? In 
this manner do men, whilst their minds are distracted by sensual plea- 
sures, ever propose and never attain final beatitude: they die thirsting. 
Devoted in childhood to play, and in youth to pleasure, ignorant and 
impotent, they find that old age is come upon them. Therefore, even 
in childhood, let the embodied soul acquire discriminative wisdom, 
and, independent of the conditions of infancy, youth, or age, strive 
incessantly to be freed. This, then, is what I declare unto you; and 
since you know that it is not untrue, do you, out of regard to me, call 
to your minds Vishnu, the liberator from all bondage........ This whole 
world is but a manifestation of Vishnu, who is identical with all things ; 
and it is therefore to be regarded by the wise as not differing from, 
but as the same with themselves. Let us, therefore, lay aside the 
angry passions of our race, and so strive that we may obtain that per- 
feet, pure, and eternal happiness, which shall be beyond the power of 
the elements or their deities of fire, of the sun, of the moon, of wind, 
of Indra, of the regent of the sea; which shall be unmolested by spirits 
of air or earth; by Yakshas, Daityas, or their chiefs; by the serpent- 
gods, or monstrous demigods of Swerga ; which shall be uninterrupted 
by men or beasts, or by the infirmities of human nature ; by bodily 
sickness and disease, or hatred, envy, malice, passion, or desire ; which 
nothing shall molest, and which every one who fixes his whole heart 
on Keshava shall enjoy. Verily, I say unto you, that you shall have 
no satisfaction in various revolutions through this treacherous world, 
but that you will obtain placidity for ever by propitiating Vishnu, 
whose adoration is perfect calm. What here is difficult of attain- 
ment when he is pleased? Wealth, pleasure, virtue, are things of little 
moment. Precious is the fruit that you shall gather, be assured, 
from the exhaustless store of the tree of true wisdom.” 
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Absorption into the deity is here represented as the result of 
mere knowledge and contemplation, independent even of active 
virtue. The Hinda sees no mercies, and knows no gifts of good- 
ness in this lower sphere ; and he realizes not the possibility of 
enjoying and serving God in the world which is to come. His 
highest bliss, he is taught to believe, consists in the total loss of 

ersonal identity, in an absorption, tantamount to annihilation ! 
Let him be pitied, then, beguiled as he is by “ wizard lore ;” 
and let not those be blamed, who, while they seek to “ disturb his 
faith,” labour to impart to him a “ better “yA even of that 
“ life and immortality, which are brought to light by the gospel.” 

The second book of the Purana, consisting of sixteen chapters, 
treats of the earth, and things above and below the earth. 
Parashara has the modesty to say, when he enters on his geogra- 
yhical theme, that a “ full detail he could not give in a century.” 

he world, he informs us, consists of concentric continents, sur- 
rounded by circular oceans. “ The seven great insular conti- 
nents are Jambu, Plasksha, Salmali, Kusha, Krauncha, Shaka, 
and Pushkara; and are surrounded severally by seven great 
seas: the sea of salt water (Lavana), of sugar-cane juice (Ikshu), 
of wine (Sura), of clarified butter (Sarpi), of curds (Dadhi), of 
milk (Dugdha), and of fresh water (Jala.) | Jambudwipa isin the 
centre of all these; and in the centre of this continent is the 
golden mountain Meru, the height of which is 84,000 yoja- 
nas; and its depth below the surface of the earth is 16,000. 
Its diameter at the summit is 32,000 yojanas ; and (mirabile dictu 
vel visu) at its base, 16,000; so that this mountain is like the 
seed-cup of the lotus of the earth.” Gleamings of truth follow 
these ravings in connexion with the descriptions of India, and 
the various tribes by which it was of old inhabited. The sage, 
however, is lost in the ocean of error whenever he leaves Jambu, 
the central dwipa, or insular continent. He finds that each of the 
seven seas is twice the extent of that which precedes it. But 
over sea and land he moves till he comes to the Lokakoka moun- 
tain, 10,000 yojanas in breadth, and as many in height, nay, till 
he arrives at the darkness with which the shell of the mundane 
egg is encompassed. He then ascertains that the earth, with its 
continents, oceans, and exterior shell is 500,000,000 of yojanas 
in extent, and that it is “ the mother and nurse of all creatures, 
the foundation of all worlds, and the chief of the elements.” 
Leaving the surface of the earth, the sage proceeds to the depths 
below. He finds the 7alas or upper infernal regions, to be seven 
in number, each extending downwards 7000 yojanas; and he 
gives such a brilliant description of them, that the reader is tempted 
to desire to take up his residence in their wondrous mansions. 
He discovers that they rest on the great serpentine manifestation 
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of Vishnu which supports the world. Below them all, he finds 
the hells properly so called, in which he sees the wicked suffering 
various kinds of punishments, analogous to the crimes which they 
have committed in their different births. His pupil, delighted 
with the account which he gives of geography and hadesography, 
tempts him to disgorge his whole stores of ouranographical and 
astronomical knowledge. “The sphere of the earth, (or Bhurloka,) 
comprehending its oceans, mountains, and rivers, extends as far 
as it is illuminated by the rays of the sun and moon ; and to the 
same extent, both in diameter and in circumference, the sphere of 
the sky (Bhuvar-loka) spreads above it, (as far upwards as to 
the planetary, or Swarloka.) The solar orb is situated 100,000 
leagues from the earth, and that of the moon an equal distance 
from the sun. At the same interval above the moon occurs the 
orbit of all the lunar constellations. The planet Buddha (Mer- 
cury) is 200,000 leagues above the lunar mansions. Shukra (Ve- 
nus) is at the same distance from Mercury; Angaraka (Mars) is 
as far above Venus, and the priest of the gods, Vrihaspati, (or 
Jupiter,) as far from Mars, while Saturn (Shani) is 250,000 
leagues beyond Jupiter. The sphere of the seven Rishis (Ursa 
Major) is 100,000 leagues above Saturn; and at a similar 
height above the seven Rishis is Dhruva, (the pole-star,) the pivot 
or axis of the whole planetary circle. . . . Above Dhruva, at 
the distance of 10,000,000 leagues, lies the sphere of saints, or 
Mahar-loka, the inhabitants of which dwell in it throughout a 
Kalpa, or day of Brahma. At twice that distance is situated 
Jana-loka, where Sanandana and other pure-minded sons of 
Brahma reside. At four times the distance, between the two 
last, lies the Tapo-loka, (the sphere of penance,) inhabited by the 
deities called Vaibhrajas, who are unconsumable by fire. At six 
times the distance, (or twelve crores, 120,000,000 of leagues, ) 
is situated Satyaloka, the sphere of truth, the inhabitants of which 
never again know death.” How much Hinduism is in danger 
from the diffusion of geographical and astronomical knowledge, 
our readers will pretty well understand from the specimens of in- 
spired nonsense. The wonder is, that the works in which they 
are contained should meet with any credence in a country in 
which, for hundreds of years, the Siddhdntas or scientific astrono- 
mical treatises of the Hindus have been current. It is a despica- 
ble priesthood, which, even in regard to science, has both an 
esoteric and exoteric system; but it has ever been the object of 
the Brahmanhood to monopolize science, and either to conceal 
truth from the view of the people, or to make of it a gross per- 
version. 

On the ritual and moral duties of the various classes of the 
Hindtus, with the discussion of which, after a notice of the sacred 
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books, the third book of the Purana is principally occupied, we 
cannot here enter. The fourth book is occupied with the dynas- 
ties of kings. It is written for the purpose of upholding the al- 
leged antiquity of the Purana, in the form of prophecy, and the 
only value which it can possess, arises from its containing various 
genealogical tables, which, in the investigation of the antiquities 
of India from other sources, may be possibly turned to some ac- 
count. It is entirely destitute of the sobriety and precision of 
history ; and altogether it is much inferior to the annals of the 
Buddhists which may be consulted with some advantage. From 
the notice which it takes of certain kings and countries, Professor 
Wilson is inclined to fix the year 1045 of our era as the date of 
its own composition. 

The fifth book of the Purana narrates the tricks, frolics, revels, 
licentiousness and debauchery of Krishna, one of the human in- 
carnations of Vishnu. This, unhappily, is by far the most popu- 
lar part of the Purana. The expansion of it which is contained 
in the Bhagavata, is translated into many of the vernacular lan- 
guages of India ; and it acts like a moral pestilence among the 
people. The most learned Brahmans in Western India have not 
been ashamed to defend through the press, the examples which 
it affords, and the precepts it sets forth. The detailed legends of 
Krishna, however, are allowed by all European scholars to have 
a very modern origin. There is no notice of them, and perhaps 
only a slight allusion to the incarnation with whom they are 
connected, in any of the genuine portions of the Vedas which 
have been examined. Ina rudimental form they appear in the 
Mahabharata, the mytho-heroic history of the great war, (or 
in some of its episodes) ; a work which is posterior to the Bactrian 
Greeks, whom it repeatedly mentions under the name of Yavans, 
and which consequently cannot be older than the second century 
before Christ, and which possibly may be several centuries later. 

The sixth and concluding book of the Purana treats of the dis- 
solution of the world according to the theory, which we have 
already noticed, and the method of obtaining liberation, or ab- 
sorption, even before that event shall occur. It concludes by 
noticing the ae advantages which arise from its being recited 
and heard. Unlike the Vedas, which cannot even be listened to 
by the Shudra without effecting his damnation, it brings salvation 
to all who will lend to it a faithful ear. Each of the Puranas 
presses on its own behalf a similar claim to attention. How long 
they may be able to urge it with success, we take not upon our- 
selves to say. The analysis which Professor Wilson gives of 
them, and the annotations which he annexes to the one he trans- 
lates, must contribute to their discardment by the Hindus as re- 
ligious authorities. The exposures which have been published of 
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them, and of all the sacred writings of the Hindus, at Bombay, 
have now for years been unanswered; but the more that their 
claims are discussed by the native mind, the more worthless they 
must appear. 

In this article, we have been obliged to confine our attention 
to the circle of orthodox Hindu literature. Of the full history 
of religious opinion in India, however, we shall not have before 
us even the principal documenta, till an opportunity presents 
itself of our taking a brief review of the sacred literature and 
religion of the Buddhists, which claim India as their fatherland ; 
and those of some of the sectaries, which still maintain their 
ground in the East; and of the ancient inscriptions on stone and 
metal, which have best withstood the ravages of time, the great 
destroyer, which religious fraud has wearied itself in the attempt 
to efface, and which the fires of superstition have been unable to 
consume, and the decipherment of which, after ages of conceal- 
ment, has been effected in our own day. We have seen enough, 
however, to compel us to observe the fact, that Hinduism itself 
has been subjected to constant change. The elemental worship 
of the Vedas has grown old. Their animal sacrifices have 
been abolished by authority. Their gods have been displaced 
from their spheres and stations; and other gods, unknown to 
them by name or description, have taken their place. Private 
tabernacles have become public temples. The site of the fire- 
altar is occupied by images, the work of men’s hands. Legendry 
has been substituted for prayer. Primitive equality, modified by 
the respect given to influence, attainments, and occupation, has 
been destroyed by the establishment of caste. Laws, regula- 
tions, precepts, and ceremonies, have been multiplied to infinity. 
Tradition has been supplanted by discussion, and discussion by 
imaginative invention. The customs of society have been nearly 
completely altered. The Hindus of the present day would not 
share the privileges of religion with their ancestors, were they to 
revive. here a been a gradual, but sure process of dete- 
rioration; and farther and farther have the Hindis wandered 
from the paths of truth. But it will not be so always. Their 
dominion has passed away ; and the benevolence of England now 
rules in their land. A voice calls them to return; and it will 
wax louder and louder, till they for ever forsake the mountains 
of error and destruction. The page of true inspiration is begin- 
ning to open to their view ; a ‘te may read, not in an obso- 


lete and dead language, but in their own living tongues, the 
wonderful works of God. The gift is presented to all, without 
distinction of station, and by those who are the ministers, and 
not the lords, of the people. Truthful science, delighting to call 
herself the handmaid of religion, is displacing the prostitute 
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“ philosophy, falsely so called.” Veritable history, recording the 
ways of God to man, engages the attention of those who have 
been perplexed by “ endless genealogies.” The light of the Sun 
of Righteousness begins to dawn on the eastern horizon; and it 
will continue to grow till the perfect day. The gods that have 
not made these heavens and this earth shall perish, and Jehovah 
shall be acknowledged to be the Most High. Meek and en- 
lightened devotion will be substituted for formal and frivolous 
ceremony. The drink-offerings and oblations of blood will cease ; 
and in the cross of Christ will be seen the great and only atone- 
ment. The muddy waves of the Ganges will be forsaken for 
that fountain which has been opened for sin and for uncleanness. 
The shouts of those who are mad on their idols, will grow faint ; 
and there will be heard, as it were, the voice of a great multi- 
tude, aud as the voice of many waters, and as the voice of mighty 
thunderings, saying, ALLELUIA, FoR TIE Lorp Gop OmnI- 
POTENT REIGNETH ! 


Art. IV.—The Aldine Edition of the British Poets. 8vo. London. 
1830-43. 


Tus useful and well-executed impression of the more popular 
poets, like other collections of English poetry, leaves unrefuted 
the common opinion of the poetical mediocrity of the eighteenth 
century. In such a work, perhaps, no period in the chronology 
of English literature claims a larger space than that whose com- 
mencement and termination are marked by the names of Pope 
and Cowper. The poets who in that time gained great popu- 
larity with their contemporaries, and secured a fair reputation 
with posterity, were numerous beyond former example. And yet, 
whatever may have been the case forty years since, we do not 
suppose there is now any admirer of English poetry, who con- 
ceives that its chief triumphs were accomplished in the reigns of 
Anne and the first two Georges. Indeed, we know not if, in the 
taste for a purer nature and a more exalted fancy which has been 
happily created in recent times, there is not some danger that the 
rising generation may be taught unduly to neglect the poetry of 
the last age. It is true, they must come to the study not expect- 
ing the freer graces and higher aspirations to which they have be- 
come familiar in the great works of our elder writers. They must 
be prepared to recognize the traces of nature and genius, in the 
artificial guise in which the poets of that age delighted to conceal 
them. But the knowledge of these writers will not only make 
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the student of poetry acquainted with many delightful works, of 
which we do not fear that they can ever be permanently forgotten; 
it will also enable him more fully to appreciate and comprehend 
the great revolution in poetical taste which has been effected in 
our own times. 

Descriptive poetry holds an important place in the English liter- 
ature of last century, during which it attained to a high degree 
of excellence. This kind of poetry had indeed taken its rise in 
England at a comparatively early period, in the Poly-Olbion of 
Drayton, and had received something of its modern character in 
the Cooper’s Hill of Denham. But, with the exception of this 
last poem, there is not before the time of Pope, any style of writ- 
ing precisely similar to the professedly descriptive pieces of the 
last century. It would not, however, be easy, nor do we think 
it of any importance, to discriminate between those poems which 
are exclusively and properly descriptive, and those in which de- 
scription predominates, and gives to them at least a chief part of 
their value. Of this latter kind, the last century produced many 
of great merit ; and it is chiefly in them that we shall find the 
peculiar kind of excellence to which we would call the attention 
of our readers. 

A large proportion of the poets of the last century cultivated 
their art as a profession, whose scanty and precarious gains were 
their means of living. Dependent upon the great and the book- 
sellers, who were then the exclusive patrons of literature, they 
too often led the hard life of literary adventurers, amidst squalid 
“tag and penurious enjoyments. There was, however, a dif- 

erent class, who, though in general of extremely moderate for- 

tune, had yet a sufficient competency to enable them to gratify 
their inclination for a more aman a life, and one more plea- 
sant and congenial to their poetical tastes. As might have as 
expected, it is chiefly, meee. by no means exclusively, among 
them, that the most successful of the descriptive poets are to be 
found. 

They generally received an education to fit them for a learned 
profession, commonly in one of the universities ; from which they 
often withdrew to a life of literature, and ease, and rural enjoy- 
ment. From college, they carried with them to their seclusion 
the classical learning, the refined taste, and the enthusiasm for 
letters, which they had there acquired. Thus accomplished, they 
looked upon nature, not with the deep and, as it were, filial love 
of Milton, but with the congenial and tasteful attachment of cul- 
tivated minds. They were poets by education rather than innate 
faculty ; and their poetry too generally wants the energy, and 
interest, and the exquisite nature, that are the signs of a more 
genuine inspiration. But if they fell far short of the best men 
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of better times, yet we cannot help thinking that it is by them 
that the poetry of their age is saved from the reproach of havin 
deserted all its best and truest objects, to pursue an artificial 
course, into which it might be directed with infinite ingenuity, 
but in which it could never gladden and luxuriate as in its natu- 
ral channel. 

They were very much what their education and the spirit of 
the times made them. Little liable to excitement, they wrote, 
as they felt, somewhat feebly ; but, removed from the agitations 
of life, which so entirely, and often painfully, possessed the other 
poets of the same period, they had leisure, not merely from 
action, but from all too violent emotion, to contemplate and 
enjoy the rural amenity, with a taste for which they had been 


imbued by the study of the classics.* But this taste savoured 
much of the source from which it was derived, or rather, of the 
school in which it was cultivated. Nature was to them not 
merely the green and the beautiful—they too little rejoiced in 
the simple untaught sense of the world’s loveliness, having 


“ No need of a remoter charm 

By thought supplied ; or any interest 
, 
Unborrow’d from the eye.’ 


They were too apt to connect all the beauties of nature with the 
associations of their favourite studies, and to people the “ bosky 
bourns” and “alleys green” of England with the creations of a 
beautiful but exotic mythology; and too often, amidst their 
classic recollections, they forgot the magnificence and joyfulness 
of “ yon tented sky, this laughing earth.” 

We should err very widely, however, if, in an indiscriminate 
censure of the vice of the times, we were to include all the poets 
of the period, and the whole of their works. Some of these 
writers are, indeed, almost free from this besetting sin of their 
age; while, in others, we find many exquisite passages, that 
might have been written in utter forgetfulness of every thing 
except the beauty of the country, and the homebred virtues an 
household affections which are to be found there. Still they 
have, in general, much of that artificial and acquired turn of 
thought, which is the chief of their positive faults, though it is 
also sometimes the source of beauties that will always be appre- 
ciated by the classical reader. In these delightful poems, which 
may each be compared to a landscape, or series of landscapes of 





* Whoever will compare the lives of Savage, and Churchill, and Johnson, with 
those of Dyer, and Gray, and Thomas Warton, cannot fail to see the distinction at 
which we point. 
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the greatest excellence, we not unfrequently discover a Grecian 
temple, or a chorus of nymphs, where we would rather have 
looked for 
* Each village charm, 
Or grange, or elm-encircled farm.” 

Yet, with all their faults, there is in them that which will make 
them immortal, and which has produced the happiest effect upon 
the poetry, and indeed upon the general taste, of our country. 
We Sess been rescued from the more essential errors of their 
age, and from the aridity which has continued to wither up the 
genius of French poetry. We have also been taught to watch 
the face of nature, and from her to draw a relish for the poetry 
of the ancients, and of our own older and best writers. In- 
deed, we think, that in examining the progress of descriptive 
poetry from Pope to Cowper, we can discern a true English 
spirit growing upon it as the century advances. This was 
the fruit of that intimate knowledge of the appearances of 
nature, which many of these writers acquired by looking, not in 
books, but in her own gladsome countenance.* And it is also 
this which makes us willing to search their writings a little 
minutely for beauties, which are by many unseen or neglected 
in the now prevailing taste for the more powerful interest of 
both our older and more recent poetry. But it is time that we 
should pass, from the general character of their writings, to the 
poets themselves; and in the short notice which we can afford 
to give of a few of them, we may find occasion more fully to 
oupliin some of the views which we have already advanced. 


We do not think that the rise of descriptive poetry in the last 
century was in any great degree promoted by Pope. He un- 
doubtedly possessed a true, if not a very exalted, taste for the 
beauties of nature, and his intimacy with the great must have 
made him familiar with many of the finest examples of English 
park and forest scenery. He does write about such scenes, 
and describes generally their character, and he habitually uses 
the images which they afford; but it was not his manner, if we 
may so speak, to group and modulate the details of the piece into 
the harmony and distinctive identity of a picture. He well de- 
scribes and justly appreciates the separate parts of the scene ; but 





* Gray’s letters, for instance, are replete with evidence, not only of his love of 
nature, but of his minute and constant observation of the beauties of scenery. Dyer 
was a painter ; Shenstone a successful landscape-gardener. The Task seems to have 
been a journal of Cowper’s daily walks. The minuteness of Thomson’s observa- 
tion of the appearances of nature, is evinced in the Seasons, though we have little 
knowledge of his country life. 
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he leaves it to the landscape-gardener, or the landscape-painter, 
to form them into an harmonious whole. It has been remarked, 
probably with truth, that the deficiencies of Pope as a descrip- 
tive poet, may be partly attributed to the weakness of his sight, 
and to the effeminate habits natural to his delicate frame. 

In a poem written very early in the century, we find that the 
good sense and native taste of Gay produced descriptions of rural 
scenery, which were the result of his own accurate observation, 
and which are among the first symptoms of the revival of the 
nearly lost art of poetic painting from nature, of which England 
had formerly produced so great masters. In the “ Rural Sports,” 
it is no doubt not merely by its title of “ a Georgic,” that we 
are reminded of classical models ; and in the specimen which we 
are to give, we may recall the 

* ruris amoeni 
Rivos, et musco circumlita saxa, nemusque ’ 


? 


of ancient Italy; but the “tall oak,” and yet more “the bor- 
dering hazel,” are genuine English incidents, if we may use a 
term of art, in the picture. We do not give the passage as 
entitled to great commendation ; and the whole poem is rather a 
feeble, and fortunately not a very ambitious, production of its 
amiable author. 


** Now, when the height of heaven bright Phebus gains, 
And level rays cleave wide the thirsty plains, 
When heifers seek the shade and cooling lake, 
And in the middle pathway basks the snake ; 
O lead me, guard me from the sultry hours, 
Hide me, ye forests, in your closest bowers, 
Where the tall oak his spreading arms entwines, 
And with the beech a mutual shade combines ; 
Where flows the murmuring brook, inviting dreams, 
Where bordering hazel overhangs the streams, 
Whose rolling current, winding round and round, 
With frequent falls makes all the woods resound ; 
Upon the mossy couch my limbs I east, 
And e’en at noon the sweets of evening taste.” 


We shall venture to present another landscape by the same 
author, of which the evening lights are, we think, more skilfully 
disposed :— 


* Or, when the ploughman leaves the task of day, 
And, trudging homeward, whistles on the way ; 
When the big-udder’d cows with patience stand, 
Waiting the strokings of the damsel’s hand ; 

No warbling cheers the woods; the feather’d choir, 
To court kind slumbers, to the sprays retire ; 
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When no rude gale disturbs the sleeping trees, 
Nor aspen leaves confess the gentlest breeze ; 
Engaged in thought, to Neptune’s bounds I stray, 
To take my farewell of the parting day ; 

Far in the deep the sun his glory hides, 

A streak of gold the sea and sky divides : 

The purple clouds their amber linings shew, 

And edged with flame rolls every wave below : 
Here pensive I behold the fading light, 

And o’er the distant billow lose my sight.” 











Unfortunately, Gay’s taste and tenderness greatly exceeded his 
imagination. He is not a powerful writer, and his poems will 
always be little read, except for their easy gaiety and sensible 
remark, that almost reject he name of satire. 

Thomson has been, we think justly, placed by general opinion 
at the head of the class of descriptive poets. His works are too 
well known, and their excellence in the peculiar quality to which 
our attention is now directed, is too generally admitted, for us to 
dwell upon them here. They have been well appreciated and 
criticized, especially by Johnson, and recently by a critic and 

t of our own day.* Thomson is remarkable for no quality 
more than the minute accuracy of his observation. e has 
watched every change in the ever-varying face of nature; and 
we find in him the truth of a Dutch master, combined with the 
more powerful conceptions of a higher style. His description of 
the indications of an approaching shower, is poe the most 
happy instance in the ———— of how much beauty, and even 
sublimity, may be produced by mere accuracy of delineation. It 
inspires us with the veneration and delight with which we ought 
to contemplate the performance of one of the beneficent citation 
of nature—“ in silence all, and pleasing expectation.” The de- 


scription of “meek-eyed morn,” — 




















“ At first faint gleaming in the dappled east,” 





with less of solemnity, is perhaps still more beautiful, and 
reminds us of the older poets, possibly from some slight verbal 
imitations. 

| Thomson seldom paints still life. It is animated nature that 
he describes; and much of the effect often depends upon the 










* The critique upon Thomson in the “ Recreations of Christopher North,” seems 
} to us a model of analytical criticism. We read it with the instruction and delight 
t with which we listen toa great artist explaining how the effects have been pro- 
duced in a Claude or a Poussin, of the beauty of which we feel that we have never 
before been fully sensible. 
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beings by which his scenes are peopled. But while he is at the 
head of the class of descriptive poets, he has too much both of 
imagination and feeling to rank merely in this class; and he often 
forgets the external semblance of nature, to hold converse with the 
genius of the scene. 

To Collins we can hardly assign a place in this list. His 
ordinary flight is far above that of the descriptive poets; and if 
he does occasionally come down, as in the Ode to Evening, to 
those common scenes of earth, which are their province, he has 
still so much both of rapture and romance, that he only shows 
us how great his powers of delineation might have been, if his 
powers of creation had not been much greater. But Collins 
was no mere descriptive poet. Possessed, as we cannot help 
thinking him, of higher qualities of fancy and poetical enthu- 
siasm than any of the poets of his time, he was, —— the 
only one of them who seemed naturally to pursue the higher ob- 
_— of poetry. He does not sit down to Saar the scene before 

im; but, with his imagination full of natural images, he gives 
us them glowing and radiant with the light of fancy. His Gdes, 
and particularly, in spite of its obscurity, that on the Poetical 
Character, are, we think, the finest in the language. We are 
sensible how high we place them, when we prefer them to those 
of Dryden, Gray, and Campbell, and, indeed, of many other 
English writers ; for we have always been surprised at the low 
estimation in which the English Ode is generally held. We know 
few forms of poetical composition so perfect as it has been in the 
hands of some of our poets. 

Dyer’s descriptions of English scenery, except a few broken 
sng. in his long and laboured essay which he calls The Fleece, 
are chiefly to be found in the short poem entitled “ Grongar 
Hill.” It is peculiarly characteristic of the style of poetry of which 
we are treating. Simple, tasteful, and with feeling suitable to 
the subject, but without strong emotion or enthusiasm, it is a very 
true, and, chiefly for that reason, a very pleasing description of 
many an English scene. There is nothing out of place, or too 
meas 4 for the occasion. The poet merely describes the landscape 
before him, and gives way to those reflections, at once serious and 
happy, that naturally arose on 

“* Grongar, in whose mossy cells 
Sweetly musing quiet dwells”— 

** While stray’d his eyes o’er Towy’s flood, 
Over mead, and over wood, 


From house to house, from hill to hill, 
Till contemplation had her fill.” 


Dyer had been a painter by profession, though his love of quiet 
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and a country life afterwards led him to the Church, in a time 
when a higher call to the duties of the Christian ministry was 
lamentably uncommon. The pictorial turn of his mind, and its 
ower in that way, are strongly shown throughout this little poem. 
he description of the effect of a setting sun is evidently written 
by one accustomed to examine nature with a painter’s, as much as 
with a poet’s, eye :— 
“‘ Half his beams Apollo sheds 
On the yellow mountain heads ; 
Gilds the fleeces of the flocks ; 
And glitters on the broken rocks.” 


Indeed, the colouring, and the lights, of the whole piece, if we may 
use these expressions literally in regard to a poem, are at once 
rich and mellow, and form perhaps its predominating quality. 
Thus, in the beautiful invocation with which it opens :— 


* Silent nymph, with curious eye, 
Who, the purple evening, lie 
On the mountain’s lonely van, 
Beyond the noise of busy man, 
Painting fair the form of things, 
While the yellow linnet sings ; 
Or the tuneful nightingale 
Charms the forest with her tale.” 


He has also a “ purple grove”—a boldness of colouring, not, we 
believe, altogether unknown to artists ; and 


* A dark hill, steep and high, 
Holds and charms the wandering eye.” 


But here is a landscape absolutely bathed in a and cheerful 
lights, which must, we think, rejoice the heart of a painter,— 
‘** No clouds, no vapours intervene, 

But the gay, the open scene, 

Does the face of nature show, 

In all the hues of heaven’s bow ; 

And swelling to embrace the light, 

Spreads around beneath the sight.’ 
The whole poem is thus “ beautiful in various dyes ;’ 
well known passage beginning 

“Now, ev’n now, my joys run high,” 
there is a collection of cheerful rural sounds, which add inconceiv- 
ably to the tranquil gaiety of the scene. It would be difficult to 
find a more striking characteristic of a “ gladsome day,” than is 
contained in these two lines :— 


9 


and in the 


*“ While the birds wxbounded fly, 
And with music jill the sky.” 
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But we must pass on ; and, in pursuing something like the order 
of time, we come next to the greater name of Gray. Of the little 
that he wrote, there is hardly any part that can properly be called 
descriptive poetry. But we believe that the taste for natural 
scenery, oak with the taste, the power of delineating it, was more 
promoted by Gray than by any of his contemporaries; and for 
this reason we think him perhaps the greatest benefactor of 
English poetry whom the last century produced. Gray effected 
this. more by his communications to his literary friends, some of 
which were afterwards published among his letters, and by the 
example which he set of visiting and studying the beauties of the 
most picturesque parts of his country, the taste for which has 
since become so general, than by his poetry. But even in it, the 
abundance of natural images was calculated to introduce a better 
style; and if, in his Odes, sound sometimes predominated over 
sense, and of course was more frequently imitated by his herd of 
copyists, it is to be remembered that he was one of the first to 
bring back to English poetry such subjects of romantic interest 
as had been the frequent materials of Chaucer and Spenser, and 
as he found in his favourite Greeks and Italians. The waving 
of pennons, the courage of Paladins, and all the gorgeousness of 
feudalism, “the pomp of elder days,” are very far from being the 
highest subjects of poetry, depending as they do upon conven- 
tional and accidental associations, and though admitting, not ne- 
cessarily introducing natural beauty, tenderness, or moral inte- 
rest. We think Burns’ lyrics are generally superior to Gray’s 
odes, in subject as well as in execution. But still we cannot 
doubt that our literature was enriched by the re-introduction of 
those themes which had delighted Tasso, and which in our day 
have given an “ Ariosto fo the north.” 

Gray, as has been often remarked, was too constantly under 
the restraint of his learning, and of the models upon which he 
had formed his taste. His mind was “ overlaid with languages 
and literature.” This alone can account for his having written 
so little, and it also accounts for some of the defects and the exotic 
character of what he did write. But in his life and his letters, 
where he gave way to his natural feelings, refined indeed by long 
acquaintance with the purest models, but not again nial — 
them, we find him the impassioned lover of nature, seeking her 
in her wildest retreats ; and, what was in his day more remark- 
able, contented to take her as she is, without artificial ornament. 
This taste for natural scenery appears in his youthful tour upon 
the Continent, when the Alps and the gloomy grandeur of the 
Chartreuse seem to have given a strong and permanent impress 
to his imagination. The feelings generated by the latter scene 
are finely expressed in his little Latin poem, inscribed in the Al- 
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bum of the monastery, which is full of the dark but magnificent 
fanaticism of St. Bruno. From this time, he constantly thought 
and wrote about scenery, and made journeys to visit it; and 
when, long afterwards, he had acquired almost the perfection of 
epistolary style, his descriptions of the Lakes, of Nettely Abbey, of 
sunrise upon the coast of Hampshire, and of other scenes, if they 
were not themselves poetry, were invaluable studies for improv- 
ing the poetical taste of his contemporaries. 

The next poet on our list is Goldsmith, whose Deserted Vil- 
lage would be among the finest of descriptive poems, even if it 
were not so overflowing with beautiful moral feeling. Its open- 
ing is so exquisitely sweet, and yet so true in its details, that it 
must make us regret that Goldsmith did not more frequently 
heighten the effect of his morality and humour by interspersing 
such delineations of nature. 

Thomas Warton, like Dyer, claims our attention, as one of 
those descriptive poets whose powers have not gained him gene- 
ral popularity, while his genuine feeling of the beauties of nature 
shows the rapid steps with which good taste was then advancing. 
Warton’s productions in this style form a large, and much the 
most valuable, part of his whole poetical works. As a poet he 
has hardly got justice. Best known to the world for his learning, 
and as the friend of Gray, whom he never ventured to rival, the 
real merits of his poetry have been little attended to. Himself a 
skilful and enthusiastic antiquarian, he seems, in common with 
Gray, to have conceived that poetry might find a new and invi- 
gaming subject in feudal antiquities. He wrote two odes of this 

ind, “ The Crusade,” and “ The Grave of King Arthur,” and a 
few sonnets, which from their novelty attracted more attention 
than any of his other poems, and his tame has been too generally 
supposed to rest upon this re-introduction of romantic poetry to 
our literature. The merit of these pieces, though considerable, 
has not been sufficient to save them from the bad effect of un- 
pardonable alliteration, at all times Warton’s besetting sin, and 
the constant recurrence of high-sounding names known only to 
the antiquarian. 

The credit of Warton has never entirely recovered this misap- 
prehension of his claims; and it is only by remembering that 
they mainly depend upon his descriptive poetry, that justice can 
be done him. In reading his descriptions, we are at times re- 
minded of the student of Milton and Spenser, as if he would su- 
perinduce the graces of a higher fancy upon his own vigorous, 
and perhaps too learned, observation and feeling of natural 
beauty. We fear there is a little of this want of originality in 
these lines from the “ Inscription on a Hermitage.” 
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* At morn, I take my custom’d round, 

To mark how buds yon shrubby mound ; 
And every opening primrose count, 
That trimly paints my blooming mount : 
Or o’er the sculptures, quaint and rude, 
That grace my gloomy solitude, 

I teach in winding wreaths to stray 
Fantastic ivy’s gadding spray.” 


Again, in the opening of the ode on “ The First of April,” 
the style of the older poets is rather borrowed than imitated,— 


** With dalliance rude young Zephyr wooes 
Coy May. Full oft with kind excuse 
The boisterous boy the fair denies, 

Or with a scornful smile complies.” 


Such passages, along with the occasional unacknowledged use 
of some of Milton's epithets, occur frequently in Warton; but 
while we must admit that they shew a want of originality, we are 
disposed to judge leniently a practice which probably promoted 
the more popular study of Milton. 
These ie from the poem entitled “The Hamlet,” are a fair 
specimen of Warton’s own style :— 
* "Midst gloomy glades, in warbles clear, 

Wild nature’s sweetest notes they hear : 

On green untrodden banks they view 

The hyacinth’s neglected hue : 

In their lone haunts and woodland rounds, 

They spy the squirrel’s airy bounds : 

And startle from her ashen spray, 

Across the glen, the screaming jay.” 


The best of Warton’s descriptive poems, is the ode sent to a 
friend on leaving a favourite village in Hampshire, and we wish 
we had space left for a longer extract than we can now venture 
to give. It is a complete and finished picture of one of those 
rich scenes, so peculiar to England, where woodland is mingled 
with “ The length of landskips, ever new ;”— 

“ Where summer flings, in careless pride, 
Her varied vesture far and wide.” 
Our sympathies are called forth by 
‘“‘ each village charm, 
Or grange, or elm-encircled farm : 
The flinty dove-cote’s crowded roof, 
Watched by the kite that sails aloof’: 
The tufted pines, whose umbrage tall, 
Darkens the long-deserted hall.” 
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We think the following is a very felicitous combination of rural 


incidents :— 

* Who now shall indolently stray 
Through the deep forest’s tangled way ; 
Pleased at his custom’d task to find 
The well-known hoary-tresséd hind, 
That toils, with feeble hands, to glean 
Of wither’d boughs his pittance mean? 
Who mid thy nooks of hazel sit, 

Lost in some melancholy fit, 

And listening to the raven’s croak, 

The distant flail, the falling oak ? 

Who, through the sunshine and the shower, 
Descry the rainbow painted tower? 
Who, wandering at return of May, 
Catch the first cuckoo’s vernal lay? 
Who, musing waste the summer hour, 
Where high o’er-arching trees embower 
The grassy lane, so rarely paced, 

With azure flowrets idly graced ?— 
Unnoticed now, at twilight’s dawn 
Returning reapers cross the lawn: 

Nor fond attention loves to note 

The wether’s bell from folds remote : 
While, own’d by no poetic eye, 

Thy pensive evenings shade the sky.” 


It is rather an outrage upon our feelings, when we find that 
this beautiful and intensely English scene is peopled by other 
beings, besides “ the hoary-tressed hind” and “ returning reapers.” 
But thus it was, that Warton’s learned and artificial predilections 
were sometimes too strong for his natural taste :— 


“ From the deep dell, where shaggy roots 
Fringe the rough brink with wreathéd shoots, 
The unwilling genius flies forlorn, 

His primrose chaplet rudely torn. 
With hollow shriek the nymphs forsake 
The pathless copse, and hedge-row brake.” 


The poem concludes with a finely imagined, but misplaced, il- 
lustration from the tales of Eastern genii. 

Perhaps, we ought to conclude this catalogue of the descriptive 
poets, with the name of Cowper; but we are almost deterred by 
the feeling that we should be doing him injustice. Cowper rather 
moralizes about nature than describes it; and when he does de- 
scribe, his subject is more commonly the operations of nature than 
natural scenery. There are many passages of this kind in The 
Task, to which we ever recur with fresh delight in their truth and 
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unaffected simplicity. Yet, they have not generally the complete- 
ness and unity of a picture. The poet walks abroad in joy and 
thankfulness, with vigorous powers of observation, and a hearty 
and tasteful sense of the beauty of all he sees; but he hardly stops 
to fix upon a point of view and give us a particular landscape. 
Sometimes, indeed, he does this, and then we find that his pencil 
is rather truthful than select. To the pious mind of Cowper, there 
is a moral loveliness in nature that makes him easily contented. 
He does not go out of his way to seek for the beautiful; nor does 
he endeavour to combine what he meets with into an harmonious 
and effective picture. ‘To do him justice, we must accompany him 
on his walk, and listen to his shrewd remark and pious musing, 
and catch his tone of feeling, before we attempt to appreciate the 
wholesome truthfulness and reality of the scenery through which 
he leads us. 

There is another name which we do not add to the list. 
Burns was, in no proper sense, a descriptive poet. His scenery 
is never mere delineation. Idealized, and as it were vivified, it 
becomes part of his thought or his emotion. At one time it 
is instinct with love; at another, it is dark as the poet’s des- 
yondency. ‘To him, external nature is as the marble in the 
ey of the sculptor; and at the bidding of his imagination, she 
is a Venus or a Medusa. And thus, mere descriptive poetry will 
not be cultivated in the best age, or by the greatest poets ; but 
as a sign of reviving taste, and in poets of not the highest powers, 
it deserves our hearty commendation. 


In this rapid sketch, we have endeavoured by quotation, rather 
than any attempt at criticism, to shew something of the peculiar 
kind of merit, which exists in the descriptive poetry of the period 
within which we have confined ourselves. If we had gone much 
farther back, we should have been lost in many a wilderness of 
noblest creation, bright with the light of Spenser’s fancy, or 
where, midst the song of birds, we might have watched with 
Chaucer “the springing of the gladsome day.” If we had ad- 
vanced into the ik upon the threshold of which we have 
stopped, and had listened to voices whose echoes are not yet 
dead, but still vibrate a “ grand and melancholy tone” in many 
hearts, we should have followed the genius of descriptive poetry 
to scenes of sterner magnificence. We should, with Byron, have 
sought 


“To breathe 
The difficult air of the iced mountain’s top,”— 


or joined, with Coleridge, in the sublime religion of the scene, 
where, in the stillness of morning twilight, “ Sovran Blanc” 
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“Rises from forth Ais silent sea of pines, 
How silently.” 

Our course has been through scenes humbler and more gentle. 
We have hardly ascended higher than the “ upland lawn,” and 
oftenest have we strayed among the hedge-rows and hamlets of 
the cultivated plain. The poets in whose company we have been, 
were the lovers indeed of genuine nature, not of artificial scenery. 
They did not “in trim gardens take their pleasure ;” but they 
had no taste for those more sublime scenes, from which poetry has 
since drawn a deeper inspiration. 

Indeed, we know not if the fondness for the grander and more 
awful beauties of nature existed even in the older poets. If the 
course of romantic adventure leads their hero to some wild and 
inaccessible fastness, it is described with all the picturesque power 
of genius ; but such scenes are not sought for the poet’s love of 
them. He does not choose them as the place of his Pmiliar mus- 
ing, the wildness of whose loftiest solitude thrills him with de- 
light. The passion which they call forth in him is horror, not 
joy; and he gladly leaves them, to take shelter amid the bowers 
and pleasant glades of some stately English scene. Is not this true 
also of the Italian poets? Within sight of the Appenines, and 
almost under the shadow of the snowy Alps, the reality of na- 
ture, as well as the subject of their poems, often carries them to 
nature’s most desolate retreats. But they seek there only the den 
of the robber, or the enchanted cavern,—an incident in their plot, 
or the heightened interest arising from the scene, to some terrible 
adventure. They never seem to indulge the taste, now so com- 
mon to all cultivated minds, for the sublime in nature, as capable 
in itself of producing a pleasure the most vivid and delightful. 

We have said that to Gray we are perhaps more indebted, than 
to any other poet, for the first cultivation of this taste in England. 
He early saw, and seems to have been strongly impressed by the 
Alps and the scenery of the Chartreuse. Yet, judging from his 
letters written at the time, he was rather oppressed by “the 
savageness and horror of the place,” than elevated by any very 
"eg en sense of the sublime. This seems, till very lately, to 

ave been the common sentiment of all men in viewing scenes of 
desolate grandeur. It is not easy to explain the cause of the 
change in our feelings on this subject. Apparently, in proportion 
as society has become refined and softened, we have acquired a 
taste for the rugged and uncouth in nature; and as we have de- 
— from the hardy life and rude manners of our ancestors, we 

ave become enamoured of those savage scenes, where they 
sought security, but were certainly insensible to the beauties with 
which we have invested them. In every period preceding a very 
settled state of society, remote and inaccessible places suggest the 
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idea of danger, incurred or escaped from. The wanderer, who is 
in momentary fear of being attacked, or who is seeking to escape 

ursuit, can have no very comfortable impression of the scenes 

y which he is surrounded. Even after they have lost, in the 
progress of civilization, the dignity of romantic adventure, the 
feeling of insecurity still attaches to such scenes; and it is only 
when the institutions of society have left no barbarous spot 
beyond the reach of law, that men can contemplate the moun- 
tain and the waste, in the tranquillity of spirit necessary for the 
indulgence of the pleasures of imagination. 

Perhaps, in this matter, something is owing to that law of the 
mind, which invariably connects the sense of beauty or sublimity 
with reflected emotions, and never with those which are direct. 
The fear which suggests the idea of actual and present danger 
lurking in every thicket and mountain fastness, is no pleasurable 
feeling, nor is it akin to the emotion of sublimity. The same 
scene, when it calls up by association the idea of dangers long 
forgotten, and of the wild life of other times, is looked upon in 
the light of imagination. In such a state of feeling, the poet and 
the admirer of nature revels in the historical recollections of the 
place, as well as in the sense of its natural grandeur. This is the 
source of local interest upon which Scott has drawn most largely. 
Himself an antiquarian, every Highland glen or Border dale was 
to him romantic with the adventure of other days. He invested 
his country with the romance of history, and in the security of 
our times, he looked back, as it were, through the aérial perspec- 
tive of centuries, upon scenes rich with a beauty of his own 
creation, But this does not explain, and we know not how to 
explain the fact, that all the great English poets of recent times, 
Coleridge, Wordsworth, Scott, Byron, and many more, have 
been lovers of the mountains,—that from the remotest wilds of 
Scotland, and the mountains of Cumberland, and often from the 
highest solitudes of the Alps, they have sent a voice, which has 
found a responsive echo in all hearts, evoking, as it were, a new 
emotion of the love of nature, stronger, and loftier, and more 
intense, than any with which poetry was ever before conversant. 
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Art. V.—1. Union; or the Divided Church made One. By tlie 
Rev. JoHn Harris. London. 1839. 

2. Schism, as opposed to the Unity of the Church, especially in 
Present Times. London. 1839. 


From the place which the union of the friends of true religion 
holds in the Word of God—the only ultimate standard acknow- 
ledged by all parties—it has ever appeared strange, to calm and 
reflecting minds, that union so imperfectly appears in fact. That 
they are under the obligation of Divine authority to live united, 
all readily confess ; and yet, were this appointed concord prohi- 
bited, were the law requiring it abolished or reversed, and were a 
Divine command issued enjoining division, the professed believers 
in Divine revelation could scarcely present a more broken, and 
frequently a more hostile appearance, than they have done, and 
still continue to do. So long has division prevailed, so extensively 
has it settled into general usage, generation after generation 
has been so inured to witness its prevalence, that Christians, see- 
ing nothing else, expect nothing else; the current in its favour 
has flowed so steadily and so impetuously, that almost all are ut- 
terly hopeless of stopping its flow, or even of moderating its force. 
Any project for uniting the true followers of the Redeemer seems 
to most men no better than a pleasing dream; the creation of 
some benevolent but weak fancy, that may do well enough for 
poetry, that may be approached in the millennium, or reached in 

eaven, but which, as an object attainable on earth, by such agen- 
cies as are now at work, or as we have reason to anticipate in our 
days, or for ages yet to come, it is vain to expect, and little better 
than a waste of labour and of time to attempt. And even to the 
fondest friends of peace, those who are weary of incessant war- 
fare, and cease not to sigh for a well-ordered tranquillity, for a 
time when the soldiers who have been long waging civil strife 
may lay aside their armour, and meet and embrace one another 
as brethren, it often seems as if some new concurrence of events 
must first arise, as if the Prince of Peace must himself come forth 
in some fresh and signal providential manifestation, rebuke his 
followers for their feuds with one another, and their common dis- 
obedience to his orders, and, with that voice of majesty which 
hushed the storm of old, say, “ Peace, be still.” Then, they 
think, but not till then, shall we witness on the surface of the 
agitated ecclesiastical waters, “ a great calm.” 

In spite of all doubt or derision, however, Christians must hope 
against hope; and it is not by forgetting the law of peace under 
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which the Christian Church has been constituted, it is not by con- 
cealing it, or by palliating the evils which flow from its infraction— 
but, on the contrary, by keeping it steadily before the view of the 
Church, that its authority is to be respected, the criminality of its 
violation felt and owned, reckless disregard of it rebuked and re- 
strained, and a desire to come under this light yoke of the Re- 
deemer promoted among his followers. . 

One cannot take the most hasty glance of the subject, as it is 
presented to us in the Scriptures, without being struck with the 
fact, that in almost every form in which the duty and the advan- 
tages of religious union can be conceived to be inculcated, it re- 
ceives the sanction of the inspired oracles. From such a review 
the conclusion will appear irresistible, that on no subject whatever 
has it pleased God to declare his will more expressly and vari- 
ously than on this—that his Church on earth shall be one. 

By the Mosaic economy, the Church was one; one chosen 
nation, one peculiar people, one family of the earth, placed under 
Jehovah as their God and King, enriched by Him with the same 
common privileges, bound to Him by the same allegiance, and 
placed under a common obligation to observe his ordinances, star 
tutes, and judgments. Under the theocracy, all diversity of creed 
or worship, all adding to, taking from, changing of any part of 
the divinely instituted system, was not only interdicted, but, ac- 
cording to the spirit of that dispensation, was legally punishable 
as rebellion against the Divine Head and Lord of the chureh 
and nation of Israel. When division occurred on any considera- 
ble scale, it was not only denounced and punished—it was regarded 
as one of the severest judgments which the anger of an offended 
God inflicted on his disobedient people ; and its occurrence, in the 
severance of the ten tribes from the dominion of the House of 
David, gave origin at once to the most fatal corruptions of wor- 
ship and morals, and to a succession of fierce and sanguinary wars, 
which weakened and desolated the land of promise, spreading 
spoliation and carnage over all its borders. ‘To impress on the 
minds of the people the wickedness of such internal discords, and 
their obligation to recover and maintain their national and eccle- 
siastical unity, the subject was interwoven with their sacred books, 
and introduced particularly into their Psalmody ; and their sacred 
songs were one while plaintive with contrition and lamentation 
for those mournful departures from the laws of Jehovah by which 
their union was enjoined and cemented, and another while 
abounded with glowing pictures of scenes of peace, or with fervent 
prayers for the recovery of their lost tranquillity.* And when 
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God would comfort the afflicted hearts of the faithful under that 
age with the good hope of better things to come, partly after the 
return of the Church from the captivity in Babylon, and the re- 
union of all the tribes in their own land, chiefly with those more 
glorious prospects still in reserve for the chosen people, their 
peaceful union is the privilege foretold. He would give them 
*‘ one heart and one way.”* The separate and hostile houses of 
Judah and Israel should be once more perfectly joined together. 
“ Behold, I will take the stick of J iia which is in the hand of 
Ephraim, and the tribes of Israel his fellows, and will put them 
with him, even with the stick of Judah, and make them one 
stick, and they shall be one in mine hand.”t And the fervid ima- 
gination of Isaiah delights to portray the scenes of peace which 
should then appear where hostility raged before. “The envy 
also of Ephraim shall depart, and the adversaries of Judah shall 
be cut off: Ephraim shall not envy Judah, and Judah shall not 
vex Ephraim.”t 

Under the Gospel, the indications of the Divine will in behalf 
of religious union are, if possible, more express and abundant 
than under the Law. It is true, the constitution of the Church 
under the evangelical dispensation has been materially changed. 
Not only has the whole typical system, “the law of command- 
ments contained in ordinances” been abrogated, in consequence 
of the fulfilment of those symbols in Jesus Christ ; the Christian 
Church was not formed by national, but by individual selection. 
It was not the transference of the privileges of the family of Jacob 
to some other family of the earth—it was no longer the setting 
apart of one or of several nations as the peculiar people of God : 
it was the communicating of the good tidings of a free salvation 
to every nation, and kindred, and people, and tongue, that God 
might take from all a people for himself, that men, individually, 
convinced of their apostacy from God, and their exposure to his 
indignation, might accept the freely proffered salvation of his Son, 
and turn to God to serve him. Although in this manner indi- 
vidually called to the salvation and service of God, the saved are 
not permitted to remain solitary and isolated; but for high ends, 
connected with their individual welfare, their common advantage, 
the defence and propagation of the gospel of God, and the Divine 
honour, are placed in one great society, having the noblest com- 
mon interests, the closest common relations, and the bonds of 
whose union no one is left at liberty to break. For obvious and 
necessary purposes, this vast spiritual society was partitioned into 
minor associations, that the advantages of social worship and fra- 
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ternal intercourse might be enjoyed ; but these local societies are 
ever represented not as detached and unconnected, but as so 
many sections of one common brotherhood, as salutary municipal 
divisions of one great kingdom, enjoying common privileges, 
slaced under the same laws, and owning allegiance to one Divine 
Head. 

The sanctions of this sacred and magnificent union which 
Christianity formed, and the grandeur of the ends it was intend- 
ed to accomplish, meet us everywhere on the pages of the New 
Testament. No sooner was the new society formally instituted, 
under the great Pentacostal effusion of the Holy Spirit, than, in 
this first model of the Christian Church, its unity became apparent. 
The one body seemed animated with one soul; bound together 
by a common faith and love to their great deliverer, the doctrines 
of his gospel, his divine institutions, and by fervent charity toward 
one another. “ They were all with one accord in one place. . . . 
They continued steadfastly in the Apostles’ doctrine and fellow- 
ship, and breaking of bread, and prayers.”* ‘The numerous con- 
verts which the oath gained, as it was carried triumphantly 
over the nations, produced but an expansion, as it were, of this 
society ; and the same law of unity bound the new converts 
wherever they appeared. The whole Christian body receives de- 
signations by the inspired writers, not more descriptive of its 
sanctity than its unity. It is exxAyom, the church, the one assem- 
bly, called by the grace of God from the world lying in wicked- 
ness—lIt is the kingdom, the one kingdom of God’s dear Son—It 
is the flock, the one flock, in one ample fold, placed under that one 
Shepherd, who laid down his life for the sheep—It is the one fa- 
mily of the God and Father of our Lord Jesus Christ—It is the 
one holy temple, sacred to the Lord, and destined to be his habi- 
tation through the Spirit—It is the one spouse of Him who loved 
the Church and gave himself for it,—In a word, it is the body, of 
which, although the members are many, the body is but one, 
under Jesus Christ its one living head. In the eloquent language 
of an ancient father, “ Ecclesia quoque una est, que in multitu- 
dinem latius incremento foecunditatis extenditur ; quo modo solis 
multi radii, sed lumen unum, et rami arboris multi, sed robur 
unum tenaci radice fundatum ; et cum de fonte uno rivi plurimi 
defluunt, numerositas licet diffusa videatur exundantis copiz lar- 
gitate, unitas tamen servatur in origine. Sic ecclesia Domini 
luce perfusa per orbem totum radios suos porrigit, unum tamen 
lumen est, quod ubique diffunditur, nec unitas corporis separatur : 
ramos suos in universam terram copia ubertatis extendit ; proflu- 
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entes largiter vivos expandit; unum tamen caput est, et origo 
una, et una mater, foecunditatis successibus copiosa.”* The truth 
conveyed by those instructive emblems of the word of God can- 
not be mistaken ; nor can we conceive any language employed by 
the Divine Spirit more admonitory of the criminality and the 
mischief inseparable from religious division. It is to disunite the 
holy assembly—to raise civil strife in the kingdom of the Prince 
of Peace—to scatter the flock of the Divine Shepherd—to alien- 
ate brother from brother in the family of God—to cast firebrands 
into God’s sanctuary, create discord amidst the songs of his tem- 
ple, and excite strife and debate among the saints and priests who 
minister at his altars, and worship in his courts—to produce a 
schism of the mystic body, lacerating its members, dislocating its 
joints—in a word, to disturb the peaceful bosom, to deform the 
heavenly visage, and to excite to unseemly passions, the pure and 
gentle spouse of the Lord. 

Nor is it only by such representations of the essential oneness 
of the Church of God, that the duty of cultivating the spirit ot 
union, and the sinfulness of every deviation from it, are set be- 
fore the followers of the Redeemer; the duty is inculeated by 
considerations as express and as stringent, as any that occur in 
the Sacred Volume. The disciples are enjoined to “ be of the 
same mind one toward another,’—to have “ this mind in them 
which was also in Christ,” that by being in common conformed 
to his Divine pattern, they might the more exactly be assimilated 
to one another; and they are besought to present to all around 
them the appearance of a society perfectly joined together. 
“ Now, I beseech you, brethren, in the name of our Lord Jesus 
Christ, that ye all speak the same things; and that there be no 
divisions among you; but that ve be perfectly joined together in 
the same mind, and in the same judgment.”t Nor is the duty 
only declared; it is based on the most obvious principles of the 
doctrine of Christ, and urged by the strongest motives that can 
influence the Christian mind. “ Endeavouring to keep the unity 
of the spirit,” that harmony of view, affection, and co-operation, 
which the Divine Spirit enjoins and produces, “ in the bond of 
peace. There is one body, and one spirit, even as ye are called 
in one hope of your calling ; one Lord, one faith, one baptism ; 
one God and Father of all, who is above all, and through all, 
and in you all.”{ To such plain and strong expressions of 
the Divine will, may be added those fervent supplications to the 
God of all grace, that, for purposes the highest and the holiest 


* Cyprian, de Unitate Ecclesiz, 4. 
+ Rom. xii. 16. Phil. ii. 5. 1 Cor. i. 10. t+ Eph. iv. 3—6. 
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which human beings can be the instruments of gaining, he may 
be pleased to preserve in the Church this union which he enjoins. 
To this effect is the following prayer of Paul: “ Now the God of 
patience and consolation erant you to be likeminded one toward 
another according to C hrist Jesus: that ye may with one mind 
and one mouth vlority God, even the Father of our Lord Jesus 
Christ.”* Nor must we omit that passage in the prayer of our 
Saviour, in which the great Intercessor entreats his Father to 
unite his followers among themselves, by their being in common 
assimilated in character to him and to the Father, ‘not for their 
own sakes only, but for the glory of his own name, the honour 
of his religion before men, and the conversion of the world to his 
faith and service. “ Neither pray I,” &c.f 

It is true, this union admitted, nay supposed, some diversity ; 
such a diversity as varieties of age, capacity, and degrees of dili- 
gence produce i in the best ordered family, or seminary; such a 
div ersity, as educational prejudice, and various untéward influ- 
ences may occasion among the members of an extended but yet 
united association ; such a diy ersity, in a word, as the wisely va- 
ried * measure of the gift of C ‘hrist,” toward teachers and taught, 
rulers and ruled, in the C hristian C lanch, might be unde rstood to 
evolve. In the one family of God the C hristians were taught to 
expect that they shoul see “ children, young men, and fathers ;” 
the two former classes not having yet reached that full develop- 
ment of faculty, that clearness, exactness, and extent of view, 
that maturity of character and experience, which the last named 
had acquired. And the law of charity, in the form of kind and 
considerate forbearance, on the part of the more advanced toward 
the less advanced, on those who were strong toward those who 
were weak in the faith, is specially enjoined: a state of things 
which, if prudence and love were brought into proper action, 
would tend to confirm rather than to wee aken the bonds of Chris- 
tian brotherhood. 

Nor was all opposition in sentiment, or even usage, sternly in- 


* Rom. xv. 5, 6. 

+ John xvii. 20—23. On this passage, Calvin remarks, “ In the clear light of 
the Gospel you discern what it really is to be a Christian, since our faith towards 
God, and all the glory of God, both his with us, and ours with him, consists solely 
in this unity ; since this is the only thing which Christ requires, and asks of the 
Father, concerning us—considering that his labours, his toils, his frail human body 
assumed for us, his cross, and his death, will produce fruit, both to the glory of 
God, (his first desire) and to our salvation, (for which he was about to die,) if we 
shall be one among ourselves and one in him. For this the Catholie Church always 
labours, for this she strives, viz. one concord, and unity in the same Spirit, that all 
men, however divided by space or time, and so incapable of coming together as one 
body, may yet be both cherished and ruled by one Spirit, who is always and every- 
where the same.”"— Tracts, vol. L., p. 20. Calr. Traus, Sve. 
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terdicted in the Christian Church. In doubtful, indifferent, and 
minor matters, some diversity of opinion and practice was antici- 
pated and permitted. It is true, no definite line appears to be 
drawn, separating those doctrines respecting which coincidence 
was exacted, from those on which diversity was allowed; and un- 
questionably Christians might err, either by placing too much or 
too little on either side of the line, by rendering the region of 
their forbearance too contracted or too wide; but that the dis- 
tinction referred to was recognized by the Apostle, is beyond 
dispute. In the controversies that arose among the first converts 
respecting the obligation of the distinctions made by the Jewish 
law, as to food and holidays, the Apostle gave full liberty to both 
parties to follow their respective convictions, provided they did 
so with mutual charity; evidently regarding this conflict of view 
and practice as too inconsiderable to interrupt the peace of Chris- 
tian fellowship, or to break the unity of the Church." In the im- 
portant canon delivered to the Church at Philippi, a similar, 
though undefined diversity, is plainly supposed, and the same 
mode of treating it is prescribed. “ /f in any thing ye be other- 
wise minded, God shall reveal even this unto you. Nevertheless, 
whereto we have already attained, let us walk by the same rule, 
let us mind the same thing.”t But that this wise liberty was 
well guarded, and not permitted to run to excess, by encouraging 
either a perilous indifference to heretical invasions of the sacred 
field of revealed truth, or a corrupting conformity to the super- 
stitions and immoralities of the world, is not less apparent from 
the apostolical writings. With what fervid zeal does Paul pro- 
tect the doctrine of gratuitous salvation through the righteous- 
ness of the Son of God, against the errors of the Jewish teachers, 
who taught salvation by the works of the law; while, with equal 
decision, he prohibits the slightest countenance on the part of 
Christians to the idolatries of their heathen neighbours, and 
= the pure morality of the Gospel against all contamination 
om the corruptions of the world. 

We cannot come from this brief review of religious union, as 
the subject is treated of by the inspired writers, without arriving 
at these conclusions—that union is the law under which Jesus 
Christ has placed his Church—that no ordinance or precept is 
more clearly and energetically taught than this law of union— 
that like every law of the Lord of the Church, it is worthy of the 
wisdom, holiness, and grace, which belong to his character—and 
that it is not less conducive to the moral welfare of his Church, 
and to the promotion of his cause on earth, than it is accordant 
with his will, and conducive to his glory. And might it not 
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have been anticipated, that if there was one provision of the 
Christian code to which the homage of the faithful in all places 
and times would have been more heartily and zealously rendered 
than to another, it is to this law, which, by providing for the union, 
provides for the health and strength of the body ; that with sen- 
sitive and jealous care they would have shunned every approach 
to internal division, as a manifest departure from a fundamental 
law on which the Christian Church was constituted, as rebellion 
alike unnatural and wicked against the benevolent authority of 
the Head and Guardian of the Church, as a suicidal attack by 
the body upon itself—as an unwise and wicked waste of those re- 
sources on internal mischief, which were imparted for the con- 
quest of the world? It might have been thought that every one 
who named the name of Christ, and looked forward to his coming 
and appearing, would have recoiled from the responsibility of 
disturbing that peace which Jesus bequeathed to his people—of 
breaking that bond of charity by which he bound his rs ean 
together—of casting away that honoured badge of discipleship by 
which his followers were to be known in the world—of thus 
proving an Achan in the camp, a troubler of the Israel of God. 
Or that if some provocation to disunion were inconsiderately 
given, some (divisive opinion, some sectarian scheme, some offen- 
sive action, perilling the peace of the Church, the rash offender 
would be speedily conscience-struck, and, imploring forgiveness 
from his Master and his brethren, would hasten to repair the 
mischief. It might have been thought that, on the first symp- 
toms of division appearing, the whole Church would have taken 
the alarm, that their charity and their piety had been equally 
aroused—that no sooner had mutiny appeared in the host of the 
Lord, than all the loyal would have combined to quell it—that, 
on the first appearance of fire in the sanctuary, every priest serv- 
ing at the altar, and every saint within the hallowed courts, 
would have left for the time every other vocation, until by 
prompt efforts, and by fervent prayers, the flames were extin- 
guished, and the edifice were safe. If Christians, faithful to 
their Lord and to one another, had abode by the principle essen- 
tial to the Church, that they are all one in Christ Jesus, had 
gone forth in his strength, and united in his cause, how should 
the triumphs of the first age have continued and augmented, 
and the tide of their conquests have overspread the whole earth! 

Nevertheless, nothing is more melancholy, and in many views 
more mysterious, than the history of the divisions which have 
taken place, and are still continued in the Christian Church. The 
human family seems scarcely more broken, alienated, and hostile, 
than does the professed family of God. Every variety of con- 
flicting opinion, creeds the most discrepant and irreconcilable, 
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leaders and sects, the very list of whose names burdens the 
memory, the fiercest passions, the most vindictive conflicts, have 
all prevailed within the professed Church of the Redeemer ; and 
in place of the gentle voice of the Gospel of peace, and the mer- 
ciful deeds of a ministering charity, there have been heard on the 
ecclesiastical as on the civil field * the sounds of the warrior ;” and 
on the former as on the latter there have been seen “ garments 
rolled in blood.” How mysterious, that under the reign of the 
King of righteousness and of peace, who has all power in heaven 
and on earth, such events should be permitted to occur! How 
strange, that neither the influence of his example, nor the spirit 
of his Gospel, nor the majesty of his laws, nor the terrors of his 
displeasure, should have sufficed to restrain these aberrations of 
the human mind, to moderate those unholy passions of the human 
heart! Who shiall estimate the amount of that guilt which those 
unhallowed divisions for so many ages have been accumulating, 
or appreciate the forbearance of the long-suffering Lord of the 
Church? And who shall calculate the amount of injury to the 
cause of true religion, of which its professed friends have thus 
been the authors; compared with which the blandishments of 
the world, the arguments of the sceptic, and the deadliest weapons 
of the persecutor, have been powerless? Of this, however, we 
are assured, that this form of trial to which revealed religion 
has been subjected, was not unforeseen by its Author. It is 
probably comprehended in his words of admonition to the twelve : 
“Think not that I am come to send peace on the earth; I 
came not to send peace, but a sword.”* It was present to 
the eye of Paul, when uttering his prophetic warning to the 
Ephesian elders, “ For I know this, that after my departure shall 
grievous wolves enter in, not sparing the flock; also of your 
ownselves shall men arise speaking perverse things to draw away 
disciples after them.”t And the characters, duration, and des- 
tiny of that greatest of all corruptions of the Christian faith, and 
the most productive of strifes and divisions, which, under an ex- 
clusively Christian name, should arise, is fully developed in the 
predictions both of the Old Testament and the New, What 
may be the final causes of these permissive dispensations of the 
Almighty? Ifas it seemed good in his sight that, as in the cru- 
cifixion of his Son, a contrasted manifestation should simultane- 
ously be afforded of human depravity and of divine benignity— 
of man doing his worst against God, while God is most largely 
displaying the riches of his grace toward man—of man abusing to 
the worst purposes the chief gifts of the Divine love? Has it 
seemed fit to him that this last demonstration of the essential 


* Mat. x. 34—36. + Acts xx. 29, 30. 
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and indestructible excellence of his own religion should be sup- 
plied, that it bids defiance alike to the assaults of its declared 
enemies, and the folly and perversity of its professed friends— 
that this ark, charged with the hopes of the race, consists of such 
materials, and enjoys such a presiding guardianship, as that it 
rides secure on the fiercest surges of evil? And is the trial of 
this long-continued disorder needful to perfect the glory of the 
final triumph yet in reserve for the religion of Jesus, when, 
overbearing alike the errors of friends and the rebellion of foes, 
it shall establish the empire of truth, and righteousness, and 
charity over the whole earth ? 

To trace the origin and progress of disunion in the Christian 
Church, even by the briefest possible sketch, would greatly ex- 
ceed our limits. In general, the germs of this evil, as, indeed, 
of many others, existed in the Christian society from its com- 
mencement, which, unless watched over and checked by the 
vigilance and fidelity of the faithful, could not fail to spring 
up and trouble them. In the partial renovation even of the 
good—their remaining ignorance and prejudices, their corrupt 
inclinations, their pride, their selfishness, their irrascibility, their 
secularity, their early habits of evil, all continuing, notwith- 
standing their incipient sanctification, their exposure to many 
bad influences from without ;—in these we discover sufficient 
hazards of discord and division, even had the Christian Church 
been composed only of true disciples. Among the Apostles 
themselves there were foolish disputations as to which of them 
should be the greatest in the expected kingdom of their heavenly 
Master ; and even after the effusion of the Holy Spirit, Paul and 
Barnabas, friends and brethren though they were, engaged in 
sharp contention, and separated from each other—no happy 
model for inferior men to form on, no good augury of permanent 
and general concord in the Christian Church? In Corinth, 
where the Church was planted under the faithful vigilance of 
Paul, schismatic tendencies soon appeared.* How many other 
less favoured Churches, of whose internal history no memorials 
have reached our times, may have presented similar disorderly 
appearances, even in the primitive age! But the members of the 
visible Church were never all of them Christians in truth. It 
has ever been found impossible for human diligence so effectually 
to guard the entrance of the sanctuary, as to suffer none to enter 
but those whom God invites. It is not for man to pierce the veil 
of profession and appearance, and to discern the thoughts and 
intents of the heart. Men often deceive themselves, when they 
have no intention of deceiving others, and think themselves to 
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be something when they are nothing. Thus disciples only in name 
are united in fellowship with the true followers of the Lord; and, 
in proportion as Christian vigilance slumbers, the “ mixed multi- 
tude” swarm among the tribes. By such means the Church be- 
comes really divided, even when professedly one ; and thus mate- 
rials of corruption and overt disunion are multiplied, whose pre- 
sence and influence time and events declare. 

From these general causes, it is easy to discern many subor- 
dinate influences, tending to produce division. Among these 
the three following may be regarded as the chief :— 

Conflicting opinions respecting the doctrines or ordinances of 
the Gospel, may be named first. .A common acknowledgment of 
the divine origin of Christianity, and of the authority of the in- 
spired writings, does not exclude great diversity of opinion as to 
the precise nature of revealed truth, or the true sense of the 
written record. Good but weak men might hastily form crude 
notions ; delighted with their supposed discoveries, might rashly 
avow them; and having once taken their ground, might refuse 
to abandon it. Superior minds, especially if unhumbled and 
unsanctified, might aspire higher. Averse to, mental control, 
and unwilling to bow with an implicit faith to the dictates of 
Revelation, they might treat religion with irreverent freedom, 
and regard it as a fortunate basis on which to found a new sys- 
tem, to forma party, to establish a name. To this may be added 
the question, so fertile of debate and strife, whether Christianity 
is to be regarded as perfect and final, excluding all subsequent 
additions and improvements by the invention and genius of man ; 
or whether, for the alleged purpose of promoting its reception in 
the world, it admits of accommodation to the prejudices and ha- 
bits of mankind, and thus leaves us at liberty to add to its doc- 
trines many human opinions, and to embellish, by the introduc- 
tion of rites and ceremonies, the simple worship which it enjoins. 
It is well known to all conversant with Christian history, that 
from such causes the bonds of union have been broken, and the 
authority of the mandate disregarded—* All of you speak the 
same things, and let there be no division among you; be perfectly 
Joined together in the same mind and the same judgment.” 

Again, division once existing, separate interests, real or sup- 
posed, are formed, which impart force to the divisive influence, and 
create obstructions to the return of union. ‘These interests are 
partly moral, partly secular, and the two are readily combined, 
at least in the estimation of the divided parties. Largely and 
generously viewed, the interests of the whole Church, like those 
of a family, are one and inseparable ; the injury of one member 
is the injury of the family in that member, the prosperity of one 
is the prosperity of the whole in that one; as the prosperity or 
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adversity of the society imparts its influence to all its compo- 
nent parts. This view of the common interests of the Church 
is dwelt upon largely by the sacred writers. But no sooner is 
the unity broken, than separate and conflicting interests spring 
up. The members of the one family, dissolving their common 
ties, forget their common interests ; a spirit of selfishness, a 
sectarian esprit de corps usurp the place of charity; the nar- 
rowness of the former succeeds to the largeness of the latter; 
and a secular rivalry overruns the Church. Each party, eager 
to gain the ascendancy, regards the enlargement of its neigh- 
bours as its own limitation ; strives to augment its own numbers 
by subtracting from those of its rivals, to replenish its own trea- 
sury at the expense of theirs, to push its forces into their territo- 
ries, and to a them by its own superior name and surpass- 
ing lustre. Proselytism is then too easily substituted for conver- 
sion; party names for Christian distinctions; a new religious 
vocabulary is created, and in place of the pure “ language of 
Canaan,” vernacular to the family of God, Babel dialects amaze 
the world, and confound the Church. 

But, probably, among all the causes of division, the most 
vowertul are to be found in the bad passions of the human heart. 
fo the Church, as to the world, the challenge may be applied, 
“ Whence come wars and fightings among you? come they not 
hence, even of your lusts, which war in your members?” The 
fittest and most scriptural appliances are not always had recourse 
to with the originators of division. Friendly conference, honest 
explanation, reasoning out of the Scripture with calmness, humi- 
lity, and candour, patient and kind expostulation, appeals to the 
better feelings of the human heart, the higher sentiments of the 
new nature, the effectual fervent prayer which lifts up its holy 
hands without wrath or doubting, are too seldom resorted to 
at all, and still more rarely with happy effect. Alas! how sel- 
dom has this plain counsel been honoured in the treatment of 
erring brethren—“ Count him not an enemy, but admonish him 
as a brother.” In -- of this, the incipient heresiarch is de- 
nounced and treated as an enemy at once; as one who sows dis- 
cord among brethren ; a rebel against the Church and her King ; 
a very Judas among the disciples of the Lord. His errors, real 
or alleged, are exaggerated ; the consequences of his opinions, 
whether fairly or untairly deduced, are charged upon him, as if 
he held them; motives are probably found for him, which, were 
they indeed his governing springs of action, would destroy him 
as a Christian, and degrade him as a man; the anathemas of the 
Church are rashly discharged at him, and even his secular inter- 
ests are not spared. On the principles of our common nature, 
what can be expected of the object of such treatment? He calls 
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forth all his resources for self-vindication and defence; and the 
ground which persuasion and charity might have induced him 
to abandon, pride and a sense of danger induce him to maintain 
and to fortify. He must have others to act with, for he finds it 
not good to ‘be alone ; and partly from conviction, partly from 
sympathy, others join him. He is soon the leader of a party, 
eager to increase the number of his followers, who, in their turn, 
burn with zeal in the cause of their chief; crimination produces 
recrimination ; injury, retaliation; Athens invades Sparta ; 
Sparta beleaguers Athens; strife becomes indigenous in each 
ecclesiastical territory : and strife dese ending becomes hereditary, 
a species of “ perpetu: al hatred.” Hence, th: at rancour of religious 
warfare, that odium theologicum, of which so much has been 
written, and of which it were scarcely more curious than melan- 
choly to attempt the analysis. Without going far into the sub- 
ject, it may be remarked, that it seems reducible mainly to the 
following elements: the relation of the parties offended—the 
magnitude of the interests understood to be at stake—and the 
excitement of feeling thus created. From a stranger you do not 
expect much—from an enemy injury is natural ; “but if a friend 
or a brother become hostile, the heart receives a wound which 
no foe could inflict ; all the obligations of religion are violated, its 
best and most cherished earthly hopes are blasted, and its most 
sacred sympathies are set at nought. But this consideration is 
heightened by the magnitude of the interests which religion 
embraces, the interests not of the individual only, but of “the 
whole Church; not of one age, but of all generations ; not of 
this fleeting world, but of future and endless ages ; not of human 
beings alone, but of the kingdom and glory of God. To which 
let us add, when the violation of these relations, the injury of 
those interests, are dealt with rather by the angry ‘aa malignant 
passions of our inflammable nature than by “the graces of the 
Spirit of God, rather by furious zealots be: aring ‘the religious 
name than by the true and charitable followers of the Lamb, or 
by the corruptions more than by the graces of the faithful them- 
selves, we have small cause to wonder, if theological antagonists 
are often regarded and depicted by one another as a species of 
moral monsters, foes of their race, enemies of God, against whom 
it is a righteous thing to discharge not only the fulminations of 
human displeasure, but the vials of the wrath of the Almighty. 

Hence false zeal often rises to religious frenzy, bre: athing out 
threatenings and slaughter against its unfortunate objects.* 

















































* Cyprian knew enough of this spirit in his day, and thus eloquently bewails 
it :—* Quid facit in pectore christiano luporum feritas ? et casnum rabies ? et vene- 
num letale serpentum ? et cruenta sievitia bestiarum? Gratulandum est, cum 
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On the evils arising from this disordered condition of the 
Church, it is unnecessary to expatiate; they have been already 
in part alluded to. Opposed, as we have seen, to the will of God, 
most clearly and solemnly revealed from heaven, those dieisiens 
must be perpetual offences in the eyes of the Holy One, and 

‘annot fail to draw down disastrous tokens of. his disple: isure. 
The Divine Father of the redeemed family cannot fail to be angry 
with these incessant broils among his own children, and in ‘his 
own house, the appointed dwelling-plac e of truth, and love, and 
peace; nor is it to be expected that he will grant to his Church 
those tokens of his favour, those manifestations of his presence 
and_ his approbation, which he would certainly confer if they 
dwelt together in unity. “ Be perfect, be of one mind, be of 
good comfort, live in peace,” is his express and benevolent in- 
junction; and he adds the promise, that if his children do so— 
but only if they do so—* the God of peace shall be with you.” 
On the minds and interests of Christians, the effects of disunion 
are disastrous in the extreme. They keep asunder those who— 
in all the weightier matters of religious belief and practice, 
in governing aims, in celestial aspiration and destiny—are 
in reality one. They check the growth and expansion of 
that charity in which the divine law is summed up, and which 
the whole Gospel tends to inspire, which, associated as it ever is, 
with truth and holiness beyond all other virtues, renders the 
human soul heavenly and divine in its character. They call into 
exercise whole broods of petty controversialists, eager to earn 
their little laurels on the troubled arena of ecclesiastical strife ; 
and who estimate their claims to a worthless and ephemeral dis- 
tinction, exactly by the proportion in which they can bite or 
annoy an adversary, by the quantity of venom they can discharge, 
by the amount of enjoyment they can disturb, of pain they can 
oceasion. By magnifying and multiplying causes of difference, 
by distorted and exaggerated representations of the principles 
and characters of opponents, by the formation of lines of defence 
and of engines of assault, the Church of Christ is made to resemble 
a country broken and ravaged by civil war, partitioned ainidst 
hostile chiefs, each with his band of milit: ary partizans dwelling 
in their separate fastnesses, and surrounded by neglected fields 
or dreary wastes.* Among all classes there may be some of 





tales de Ecclesia separantur ; ne columbas, ne oves Christi seeva sua et venenata 
contagione preedentur. Cohzerere et conjungi non potest amaritudo cum duleedine, 
caligo cum lumine, pluvia cum serenitate, pugna cum pace, cum feecunditate 
sterilitas, cun fontibus siccitas, cum tranquillitate tempestas.”—De unitate Ecele- 
sie, 8, 

* « While Protestants attended more to the points on which they differed than 
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purer and higher nature, sighing in secret over this calamitous 
scene, often exclaiming with the afflicted Psalmist, “ Woe is me, 
that I dwell in Mesech, and sojourn in the tents of Kedar; my 
soul hath long dwelt with him that hateth peace,”—holding men- 
tal communion with the saints of every name—projecting expe- 
dients for the extinction of this discord, with but slender hopes 
of success in their day; but, like the son of Jesse, anticipating 
the advent of his descendant and Lord, cheering their spirits 
with the blessed assurance, that this unnatural state of things in 
the Church of the Redeemeris but for a season; that these wars 
shall cease unto the ends of the earth, and that “ his untroubled 
kingdom yet shall come.”* 

But next to the dishonour which such strife and division bring 
to the religion and glory of God, the most afflicting remains to 
be noticed, namely, its influence on the condition of the unbe- 
lieving world. In such contentions among the tribes, which are 
heard of in Gath, and well blazoned in Askelon, the Philistines 
shout for joy; nor, in the absence of argument, is there aught 
more refreshing to the joyless heart of the sceptic than the spec- 
tacle of that cordial hatred which Christian sects appear to cherish 
toward one another. Amidst the din of controversy, it is little 
considered how many incipient inquiries are discouraged and re- 
pelled by the internal dissensions of the Church; and to every 
Invitation to commence inquiry, how natural and easy is the 





to those in which they agreed ; while more zeal was employed in settling cere- 
monies and defending subtleties, than in enforcing plain revealed truths ; the lovely 
fruits of peace and charity perished under the storms of controversy.” —HatLL’s 
Works, vol. 1., p. 14. 

* It is interesting to find two men in such opposite positions as Stillingfleet 
and Baxter, alike bewailing the fierce heats of their times, and setting themselves, 
each in his own way, to modify their fury and repair their ravages. Stillingfleet 
would have all back to the Church, and labours to shew that there is not much in 
the way, particularly as they had such “ cause to rejoice, that Almighty God hath 
been pleased to restore us a Prince of that excellent prudence and moderation— 
(Charles II. !) who hath so lately given assurance to the world of his great indul- 
gence toward all that have any pretence from conscience to differ with their 
brethren !” However, he fervently urges the exercise of all the milder virtues, 
and reminds his belligerent associates of the gentleness of the first age, when “ it 
was never thought that Bellona was a nursing-mother to the Church of God, nor 
Mars a god of reformation ;’—and that “ religion was then propagated, not by 
Christians shedding the blood of others, but by laying down their own.”—Jreni- 
cum Pref. Baxter would have all to be kind, whether united or separate ; and he 
gives no fewer than eighty-two rules as his recipe for “the cure of church divi- 
sions!” You think when a wrathful envious heat is kindled in you against men 
for their faults, that it is certainly a zeal of God’s exciting ; but mark whether it 
have not more wrath than love in it; and whether it tend not more to disgrace your 
brother than to cure him ; to make parties and divisions than to heal them. If it be 
so, if St. James be not deceived, you are deceived as to the Author of your zeal, 
— iii. 15, 16,) and it hath a worse original than you suspect.”—Cure of Church 

ivisions, Pref. 
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light response, “ Agree among yourselves, and then we will listen 
to you; but we have neither time, nor means, nor fancy, to 
attempt to decide among so many confident and angry claimants.” 
Perhaps it may be affirmed with truth, that, next to the unholy 
lives of so many professors of Christianity, and who could not 
more constantly disregard its laws and ordinances than the »y do, if 
they believed they were the oracles of some false divinity, the 
division and acrimony prevailing in the Christian Church are 
the most stumbling to the minds, the most hardening to the 
hearts of men. “ Revelation,” they say, “is a riddle; you who 
receive it as divine, and who spend } your time and your talents in 
its study, cannot tell us what it means; what one confidently 
affirms on subjects confessedly the most important, others as 
confidently deny ; how should we comprehend it?) We have 
innumerable plain things to attend to, and we are not going 
to puzzle our minds, and irritate our feelings, by studying your 
mysteries, or interfering with your disputes.” “Nor can we fail 
to per sive how the waste of time, and the expenditure of mental 
resources, on these internal dissensions, prevents the possibility 
of combined effort, on a scale of becoming magnitude, to carry 
the standard of the Saviour into hostile lands, and to subject the 
nations to his obedience. The prayer of Christ already quoted, 
and the nature of the case, serve to demonstrate, that there must 
be more union among Christians ere Christianity achieve, by their 
instrumentality, its ultimate triumphs. Afflicting thought! our 
divisions leave the world to perish ! 

But to these evils there must be antidotes; there must be some 
means in existence not only for abating the evils of disunion, but 
for terminating strife, and producing general peace and concord 
in the Christian Church. For among the promises of God, who 
cannot lie, the peace of his Church holds a place, as a pledged 
blessing, for which, therefore, his children are to pray ;* and which, 
in proportion as they intercede honestly, earnestly, unitedly, and 
in faith, it is certain they shail enjoy—not perfectly, it may be, 
but to a good extent—not all at once, certainly, (the healing of 
so many wounds cannot be instantaneous, without miracle,) but 

rogressively, as other spiritual blessings are obtained. And we 
te seen that precepts enjoining the “cultivation of union and 
peace are express and numerous ; from which also it follow rS, both 
that the union of Christians is practicable, and that it is to be 
reached, not by any miraculous appearance on the part of God, 
but by the zealous efforts of his people, guided and prospered by 
his promised grace. 


* Ps. exxii. 
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Among the expedients attempted in fact, or propounded in 
theory, there are three, which must be discarded as spurious. 

The first assumes, that in the true Church of the Redeemer 
infallibility is inherent, that the dictates of the Church are equi- 
valent to the oracles of God, and that the one Catholic Church 
over the whole earth, must be placed under a visible Head, the 
vicegerent of the Head invisible, the centre of all union, the organ 
of the one authority to which all must bow. Private judgment 
on religious matters must be abjured ; and conscience, renouncing 
her supremacy, must have no higher function than to yield a 
blind and implicit subjection to this pontifical power. Convenient 
as this system ‘may seem, and infallible as an expedient for uni- 
versal union, it is liable to objections fatal to its efficacy. Founded 
not on truth, but on mere assumption, it never can give rest to 
the inquiring mind ; while the union it succeeds in effecting is 
apparent only, not real, if indeed it ean be said even to be appa- 
rent; since “ the history of the variations of Popery” demonstrates 
that as great discrepancies of opinion, antl conflicts of feeling and 
of interest, are found within as without the so-called Catholic 
Church ; as the hostilities of Jansenists and Jesuits, of Francis- 
cans and Dominicans, of Councils against Councils, and Popes 
with Anti-popes, have made apparent. Resting, as the assump- 
tion of infallibility does, the faith of the Church on the wisdom, 
or rather the arrogance of man, not on the power of God, it 
changes the proper foundation of all religious belief; and proves 
ultimately more favourable to infidelity than faith. Besides, this 
assumption of infallibility is a human imposition, a monstrous 
trick, a lie against the truth, not the truth itself; for never has 
the Almighty engaged to impart infallibility to his erring crea- 
tures, whether acting singly or collectively. Nor can a principle 
of falsehood be friendly to pure morality, which is ever based on 
truth ; and the severe scrutiny of history reveals such extended 
and varied immoralities not practised only in this Church, but 
sanctioned by it, as have not been exceeded in their enor- 
mity by the grossest crimes of the world. The Holy Catholic 
Apostolic Church proclaims herself the pure and only spouse of 
Jesus; but let the veil be lifted by the hand of History or of 
Prophecy, and we discern only the haggard and bloated visage 
of the “ Mother of Harlots, and abominations of the earth.” It is 
assuredly one of the most portentous signs of these eventful times, 
that so large a body of the nominal Church in our land seems to 
count no other means of ecclesiastical union either attainable or 
desirable, than a repudiation of the great Protestant Secession, 
and a return to the arms of Rome. 

A second mode of ecclesiastical union has been long tried, but 
with no better success. At the era of the Protestant Reforma- 
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tion, complete religious liberty was little thought of, and less 
understood. Asserting, as the illustrious Reformers did, nearly 
with one voice, the right of private judgment, and that “ God 
alone is Lord of the « conscience,” and aware that enlightened 
conviction is indispensable to conversion, and to all worship and 
obedience acceptable to God, they nevertheless pale with 
this doctrine the lawfulness of ‘employing human force in religion, 
The authority of Cesar in the things of God, and not,his right 
only, but his obligation, to employ the power belonging to him. to 
coerce and punish heretics, and to uproot error from the land, 

whether in doctrine or worship, seems to have been, with fow 
exceptions, the common creed of Protestant Christendom. 
Uniformity in the Church, it was his duty to enforce, not less 
than uniformity i in the State—in things r ‘ligious, than in things 
civil.  Toleration was intolerable,” “and the non-conformist a 
rebel. We must not go into detail; but the doctrine of the 
English Reformers, that “the King’s Majesty hath the chief 
power in this realm of England, and other his dominions, unto 
whom the chief government of all estates of this realm, whether 
they be ecclesiastical or civil, in all causes, doth appertain ;”* and 
in all honesty, we must add, that of the other Protestant churches 
in nearly all the states of Europe, afforded evidence, ample and 
clear enough, as to one class of means by which they hoped that 
“ peace and unity” were to be maintained in the Church.t These 
disciples knew not, in this instance, what manner of spirit they were 
of. They forgot their Master’s censure of the demand for fire from 
heaven to consume their enemies; and they did not reflect, that if 
heavenly fire was refused by him, it was not likely he would sanction 
the less pure flames of man’s kindling. They forgot, or overlooked 
the prohibition of the use of the sword by the disciple. And 
they little considered, that although the terror of human violence 
might produce hypocrisy, it call never work truth and love in 





* Articles of the Church of England, Art. 37. 

+ It was early provided by the civil authorities in our fatherland, to use their own 
classical Scotch, “ That na maner of persoun nor persounis say messe, nor 
zit hear messe, nor be present their at, vnder the pain of confiscation of all their 
guides, mouabill and vnmouabill, and punishing of their bodyes at the discretion of 
the Magistrat, within quhais jurisdiction sik personnis happennis to be apprehended, 
for the first fault ; banishment of the realm, for the second fault ; and justifying to 
the death, for the third fault.”—James VI. Parliament 1st. , Dec. 15, 1567. 

“ And theirafter exponing (to the King) all our grieffes and petitiones, I re- 
ceavit, as said is, very guid answers, namely, a promise of a Parliament with all 
convenient diligence, wharin these excommunicat Papist Erles (Huntly, Angus, 
Errol, &c.) should be forfaultit, and thairafter proceidit against with fyre and 
eword. .... Whom (the King) my uncle Mr. Andro and I with others of the 
ministrie accompanied also at his Majestie’s desyre, to bear witness of his peanes 
and sevear proceidings against them.”—James Melville’s Diary, pp. 317, 318. 
Wod. Edit. 
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the inward parts—the living and essential elements of “ the 
unity of the Spirit.” In this point, certainly, the wisdom of the 
descendants has got the start of that of their ancestors; at least 
all parties in this country—those excepted whose longings are 
toward Rome—seem pretty generally to have arrived at the con- 
viction, that if the divisions of the Church are to be healed, legal 
violence is not the instrument that will effect it. 

But if these expedients are inadmissible, not less so are all 
latitudinarian schemes, based on indifference to religious truth. 
Dr. Paley repudiates the idea, that subscription to the Thirty-Nine 
Articles implies “ the actual belief of” these articles; and is of 
opinion, that the “ articles of faith” should be merely “ articles 
of peace.”* But besides that this scheme seems inconsistent 
with honour and sincerity in the ministers of religion, and con- 
verts a solemn act into an unmeaning ceremony, it does not 
secure its avowed end, namely, “ peace,” inasmuch as it provides 
for the admission of those holding the most conflicting opinions, 
on the most important subjects, into office and influence in the 
Church. Better, surely, a thousand fold to banish creeds and 
subscriptions for ever; better for the interests of religion and 
common morals, than that a seeming perjury should be the 
clerical pathway to office and power. That, surely, were an in- 
secure union, of which insincerity is the chief cement. But we 
refer here also to all vague and loose notions of the importance 
of doctrinal truth as a basis of ecclesiastical union. “ Live 
together in peace,” it is said; “and im order to this, leave 
every one to teach and to profess what he chooses.” Plausible 
and liberal as such a proposal may seem, it will not bear Scrip- 
tural examination. We cannot peruse the sacred writings with- 
out perceiving that they contain doctrines to be received, as well 
as ordinances and laws to be obeyed—that the former are 
divinely sanctioned equally with the latter—and that homage to 
the Author of these oracles requires the reception of the doctrines 
not less than the observance of the precepts. Christians, indeed, 
are as often designated believers in Christ, denoting their faith, 
as servants of Christ, denoting their obedience. Such is the 
connexion betwixt the doctrines and laws of divine revelation, 
that the faith of the former is ever represented as the instrument 
of all acceptable obedience to the latter. And, farther, the faith 
of the truth is declared to be necessary to the salvation of men. 
Object who may, we dare not shut our eyes to the solemn words 
of the Lord of the Church, when commissioning the Apostles to 
preach the Gospel, “he that believeth and is baptized, shall be 
saved.” Shall we imagine that his Gospel, this system of truth, 








* Paley’s Mor. Phil. chap. 23, 
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on the reception of which the salvation of men is suspended, has 
not that definite, fixed, immutable character which belongs to all 
other truth, but is anything whatever that human caprice may 
represent it? The sacred writers, persuaded of its determinate 
character, speak of the Gospel, which man is not at liberty to 
mutilate, which all are under law to receive with the obedience 
of faith, and of “another Gospel, which is not another.” We 
shall find that these writers regard themselves as set for the de- 
fence of the Gospel, the very truth as it is in Jesus, in opposition 
to all human attempts to alter and corrupt it. No one can 
examine with impartiality the Apostolical letters, without per- 
ceiving that the declaration and defence of the one system of 
saving truth revealed by God to man, has been regarded by the 
inspired authors as an object of prime importance to the union 
of the Church, which is first of all an union in the faith and pro- 
fession of the truth. The wisdom which cometh from above, is 
declared to be “ first pure, then peaceable.” For the mind of 
man to oppose itself to the mind of God, to give other repre- 
sentations of his character and government, than those which He 
himself hath been pleased to reveal—to degrade to the rank of a 
creature Him whom all are commanded to honour as divine—to 
propose another path to life than that which He who is “ the 
way, and the truth, and the life,” hath consecrated by the shed- 
ding of his blood—were alike to dishonour God, and to ruin 
man—-sacrifices too costly, assuredly, at which to purchase an 
apparent union, a hollow peace. In a word, the vocation of the 
Church is to testify to the truth—her members are witnesses for 
God before the world; if their witness be contradictory, it will 
destroy itself; if it be false, it will serve only to mislead men, 
and offend God. The Church is the pillar on which the truth 
must be inscribed, that all may read it as they enter her portal ; 
but if human legends cover the column, not the truth of God, 
the sooner the writing is effaced, or the pile that bears it over- 
turned, the better, both for the honour of the temple and the 
interests of the world. 

But if such expedients are set aside, what are those that may 
legitimately be resorted to, and which, by the blessing of the 
Head of the Church, we may reasonably expect, shall tend at 
least to the desired issue? We venture to propose the following 
sketch.— 

In every scheme for Christian union it is to be assumed that the 
true followers of the Lord Jesus are substantially one. It is refresh- 
ing to reflect on the extent of that union which, in spite of all their 
discrepancies, prejudices, and collisions, necessarily binds together, 
not the nominal Church, but the true people of God, of every 
name, and in all countries. United in common to the Lord Jesus, 
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they are regarded by Him, and are in truth, joint members of his 
one body. Born of God, they all belong to his one family ; and 
as they are joint heirs of the same future inheritance, their fea- 
tures even now bespeak their common paternity. Taught by the 
same word, led by the same Spirit, having “ one faith, one hope,” 
as well as one “ baptism,” it must follow that, to a greater extent 
probably than they themselves are aware of, they harmonize with 
one another. In the human family, diversities occur under the 
influence of climate, education, and other contingencies, but in 
the structure of the body, and the faculties of the soul, we recog- 
nize demonstrations of a common nature; so amidst all the ac- 
cidental distinctions produced by circumstances among the peo- 
ple of God, in privilege and character they are indeed one. Look 
to devout Christian ministers of different communions, and in the 
most distant parts of the earth, and amidst their diversities in 
manner and costume, in the trapping of their pulpits, or the struc- 
ture of their churches, you hear them proclaim to men the same 
Divine Saviour, the same all-sufficient atonement, the same great 
salvation ; they offer similar supplications to the throne of their 
common Father, through the mediation of the one Saviour ; they 
direct the afflicted to the same consolations under their common 
sorrows ; they urge the cultivation of the same virtues, the obser- 
vance of the same ordinances, the performance of the same duties; 
they announce one victory over the last enemy ; and point the 
hopes of all the faithful to one common immortality. Similar har- 
mony in view, in feeling, in action, you discern among the child- 
ren of God everywhere. The flock is divided into many bands, 
and led by many under shepherds, some more propitiously situ- 
ated, and better tended than others; but they feed in the same 
ample pasture, they know, and own, and follow the one great 
Shepherd of souls. The tribes of the Lord are divided and sub- 
divided ; some are small, others numerous, and some understood 
distinctions appear on their various banners ; but as they are tra- 
velling through this common wilderness, they are all guided by 
the same cloud of Jehovah’s presence, with one ark and one 
High Priest, they are all fed by the same living bread, drink 
water with joy from the same smitten rock, and all pass 
through the same stream to the “ place of which the Lord hath 
said, T will give it you.” For their own sakes, to promote their 

atitude and their charity, their aversion to discord, their efforts 
or peace—and for the sake of the world, it is fitting that this 
substantial union, which undeniably subsists among true Chris- 
tians, should receive the prominence which its importance de- 
mands, “We are all divided; we are utterly and incurably 
broken,” we are ready to say in our haste; but let us rebuke our 
melancholy by the thought, that although divided in some things, 
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in others, in the most, in the best, we are indissolubly one. “ See 
how this one Church, as they vainly call it, is broken in pieces,” 
the infidel exclaims. There is, let us reply, too much division in 
our camp; but after all we are one host, and we can demonstrate 
even to you, if you will but listen to us, that we have one Deli- 
verer whom we all trust, one leader whom we all obey, one pano- 
ply with which we are all clad, as we have one combined system 
of evil with which we all conflict, and one unfading prize which 
we all fight for. We feel persuaded that the more fully true 
Christians acquaint themselves with “the points in which they 
agree,” and contrast them with “ those in which they differ,” the 
more will the comparative magnitude of the former rise in their 
view, and the more will they at once delight themselves and dis- 
courage their enemies. On the nature and enormity of sin 
against God, that great bane of our fallen nature; on the terrific 
deserts and results of transgression ; on the deceitfulness and des- 
perate wickedness of the unregenerated heart; on the character, 
personality, and government of the triune Jehovah; on the cer- 
tainty that the salvation of man is not from man, but from God, 
and not from God in the way of merit, but of sovereign mercy, 
and free favour; on the glorious scheme of mediation, including 
the incarnation, the obedience unto death, the intercession an¢ 
reign of the Son of God; on the grace of the Divine Spirit in ap- 
plying the blessings of the salvation of Christ to the souls of men : 
on faith, repentance, hope, and charity, and all the graces and 
duties comprehended in the morality of the Bible ; on the doe- 
trines of the resurrection of the dead, future judgment, hell, and 
heaven, the people of God have, upon the whole, one faith, give 
forth a harmonious testimony to the truth of God, and show that 
they are indeed “ one in Christ Jesus.” 

Attention on the part of all the Churches to the scriptural 
character of their members, is another most desirable preliminary 
to Christian union. It has been well said, that “a Christian 
Church is a Church of Christians.” The terms of admission to 
Christian fellowship in the first age, were a profession of faith in 
the Lord Jesus, and a practical subjection to his authority. The 
Church at Jerusalem consisted of “them that believed.” The 
various Churches addressed by the apostles, were “the saints and 
faithful brethren in Christ Jesus,’—those who were washed, and 
sanctified, and justified, in the name of the Lord Jesus, and by 
the Spirit of our God. It must be obvious, that in as far as this 
rule is departed from, internal union is impaired, and the family 
of God are mingled with the world. Those without and those 
within the Church are not more discrepant, than are those within 
from one another. If the latter class numerically preponderate, 
the Church is, indeed, in danger; should they acquire an influ- 
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ential ascendancy, her character is well-nigh gone, and the 
Church is indistinguishable from the world; in its character, 
counsels, and measures, it will be essentially a secular institution ; 
its spiritual energies utterly paralyzed, and the way unhappily 
prepared for the reception of any error in doctrine, of any im- 
purity in worship, in a word, for virtual or overt apostacy. It is 
true, as we have remarked, that no human vigilance can suffice 
to detect false profession in every instance; that an excess of 
rigour might exclude the weak or scrupulous, while it might be 
forced to yield to the more bold or unhesitating applicant ; that 
charity must ever be united with fidelity, in order that the weak 
in the faith, babes in Christ, may not be repelled, but encouraged ; 
and that, after all, not a few must be found within the Church, 
even in her purest times, who, if they sought not to deceive 
others, have, at least, deceived themselves. Of this, however, 
we have an intimate conviction, that in proportion as Christian 
character in the Churches approaches to the scriptural standard, 
we have arrived at the safest, the surest, the speediest means of 
the union of Church with Church; we have those with whom it 
is desirable to be united, and who are themselves strongly ani- 
mated with the desire of Christian union. Such, indeed, feeling 
that they are already one in Christ, will scarcely regard any 
deed of confederation as capable of adding anything to their 
pre-existing relationship. 

Next in the order of means, we reckon the careful cultivation 
of a presiding and practical charity. Among the theological 
marks of the true Church, charity has not always found a place. 
Nevertheless, it has this honour conferred upon it by the apos- 
tles, and by Christ: Of the three graces—faith, hope, and 
charity—the last is pronounced the greatest. No wonder, since 
it finds its glorious prototype in the Divinity himself, for “ God 
is love ;” and the fervour of that divine charity, commended in 
this, that God sent his only begotten Son to be the propitiation 
for our sins, it is that generates in the soul of man a kindred 
love. And as the love of God is directed to all the redeemed 
family, so the love which it enkindles in them has the same 
direction. The Head of the Church has accordingly declared 
this charity to be the distinguishing mark of all his members— 
“ By this shall all men know that ye are my disciples, if ye have 
love one to another.” “Charity is the bond of perfectness.” 
Like fraternal affection in a human family, it takes Fold, and it 
keeps hold, of its object, and refuses to let him go. It cannot 
bear the disruption of the domestic tie ; its sympathies are quick 
and generous; and the last thing it can yield to, is to disown a 
brother, and treat him as an enemy or an alien. No inspired 
canon can be more express than this—“ Let all your things be 
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done in charity,” in the honesty and sincerity of love. Were 
this heavenly visitant more welcomed, and fitly and honourably 
entertained in tke bosoms of Christians, and in all the Churches 
of Christ, the effects of her gentle but powerful presence, and of 
her benignant and constant ministrations, could not fail to draw 
the faithful into one. She would forbid haughtiness to lift its 
head. She would silence the tongue, and seal the lips of slan- 
der. She would relax the scowl of anger, and command conten- 
tion to rest, by her meek but majestic words, “ Sirs, ye are breth- 
ren.” With heavenly dignity she would eject discord from the 
house of God, and beseech his erring children, in the spirit of 
that heaven to which she points them, to “love one another.” 
A deep and universal humiliation for sins against the law of love, 
a general, a combined, a fervent call for the return of charity, 
we conceive to be an indispensable preliminary, as well as a sure 
pathway to Christian union. 

As auxiliary to the uniting influence of charity, we regard co- 
operation in practice to the extent of attained agreement in sen- 
timent, as appropriate and wise. Happily, this is no expedient 
of man’s device; it is an express divine prescription, at once in 
itself so reasonable, and so urgent and unquestionable in its au- 
thority, as to render it surprising that the various bodies of 
Christians should have so little regarded it in practice. Words 
cannot be plainer than those we have already quoted from the 
epistle to the Philippians—* Whereto we have already attained, 
let us walk by the same rule, and mind the same things.” 
Whereto they have not attained, co-operation among Christians 
is impracticable, without a violation of conscientious persuasion, 
which in Christian ethics is inadmissible. While the sentiments 
of Christians, for example, are so diverse as they are on the forms 
of ecclesiastical polity, and one section regards Episcopacy, an- 
other Presbytery, and a third Independency, as of Divine insti- 
tution, or, at least, as accordant with the word of God, and ne- 
cessary to the well-being of the Church, it is plain that conscien- 
tious conviction cannot be obeyed, unless Churches be formed on 
each of these models. While Christians retain these opposite 
convictions, they cannot walk together in these things in which 
they differ. And in regard to such differences, the apostolical 
concession to the conflicting opinions and usages of the Gentile 
and Jewish believers must, meanwhile, be applied, “ let every 
one be fully persuaded in his own mind.” But must these 
Churches a one another, as if they had nothing in common ? 
No more than the believing Jews were at liberty to repel the 
believing Gentiles, or the believing Gentiles the believing Jews. 
On Church polity they have not attained to the same views, and 
therefore thus far they cannot walk together; but in the other 
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and higher departments of Christian truth, worship, and morals, 
they have attained ; and are therefore bound to “ walk by the 
same rule and mind the same things.” By an express recogni- 
tion of one another as brethren in Christ Jesus—by a free and 
cordial interchange of services on the part of the pastors, which 
would tend to draw forth the fervent dus both of pastors and 
of their flocks, and would proclaim to the world their union in 
the truth—by combining in common efforts, by prayer, and other 
fit measures, for reviving religion at home, and extending the 
Gospel by Christian missions to unenlightened regions—and by 
fraternal and generous communications to the necessities of one 
another, their real unity would be felt and manifested, their bro- 
therly love would grow, and the world would be compelled once 
more to pronounce the eulogium, “ See how these Christians 
love one another.” Without any hesitation, we go one step far- 
ther, and we ask, whether the Christian members of these various 
Churches ought not to testify their union, by the joint observance, 
as circumstances might favour, of that sacred ordinance which 
the Head of the Church has appointed for the great end of indi- 
cating the union and fellowship of believers with Him, and with 


one another? Already united by the belief and profession of 


those great central truths of Christianity, which the ordinance it- 
self implies, having already thus far confessedly “ attained,” 
ought they to hesitate to take this other step, and to “ walk by 
the same rule?” We cannot see that even the present divided 
state of the Church should prevent the enjoyment and manifesta- 
tion of the primitive union, when the disciples abode “ in the 
Apostles’ doctrine, and fellowship, and in breaking of bread, and 
in prayers.” 

But it may be objected, terms of communion may be such as 
the various parties cannot accede to. Granted. If the Episco- 
palian demand either that you approve of Episcopacy, or of its 
peculiar rites, or the Presbyterian that you sanction Presbytery, 
or the Independent that you adopt Independency, those who can- 
not conscientiously give their consent ex animo, must, of course, 
be excluded. But without pronouncing on the great principle 
advocated by Hall, “ That there is no position in the whole com- 
pass of theology, of which he feels a stronger persuasion, than 
that no man, or set of men, are entitled to prescribe as an indis- 
pensable condition of communion, what the New Testament has 
not enjoined as a condition of salvation,”* we may more than 
demur to the right of any Church to suspend admission, at 
the least to occasional fellowship, on the profession of any doc- 


* Hall’s Works, vol. ii., p. 4. 
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trine not certainly included in the ordinance of the Supper itself. 
Of this there can be no question, that in the first ages of Christi- 
anity there were great diversities among different Churches which 
each bore with, all holding their common unity, and testifying it 
by their intercommunion. It was not until a man became here- 
tical or immoral, that he and his followers were excluded fron: 
the Church. The following are the words of one well acquainted 
with Christian antiquities—Christian union “ consisted not in an 
uniformity of rites and customs ; for every particular Church was 
at liberty to follow its own proper usages . . . Neither did 
it consist in an unanimity of consent to the non-essential points 
of Christianity; but every one was left to believe in those lesser 
matters, as God should inform hin . . . But positively, the 
unity of the Church universal consisted in an harmonious assent 
to the essential articles of religion, or in an unanimous agreement 
in the fundamentals of faith and doctrine . . . The unity 
consisted in a brotherly correspondence with, and affection to 
each other, which they demonstrated by all outward expressions 
of love and concord, as by receiving to communion the members 
of each other, as Irenzeus mentions was observed between the 
Churches of Rome and Asia, in mutually advising and assisting 
one another by letters, or otherwise, of which there are frequent 
instances in the ancients,”* &e. On the important and difficult 
question of the fit terms of church communion, it were unwise to 
Teqnnations and perhaps, in the present state of Christian Churches, 
the problem remains to be resolved, How to combine, in the 
terms of communion, the greatest fidelity to Christ, with the 
greatest charity to his disciples? This much may be safely 
aftirmed, that however fully and minutely each Christian Church 
should give her testimony to the revealed truth of God, the creed, 
assent to which is demanded of the members, ought to be simple, 
clear, and short. 

Were such co-operation as we have thus imperfectly sketched, 
affectionately acted on, little harm to the interests of religion 
would result from the existence of separate Churches, distin- 


* Lord King’s Inquiry into the Constitution, &c. of the Primitive Church, chap. 
9. Very copious illustrations of the same fact, with striking selections from the 
Christian Fathers, and of similar sentiments and usages of the leading Reformers of 
the 16th century, are given in the very interesting American work of the Rev. Thomas 
Smyth, entitled, “ The Prelatical Doctrine of Apostolical Succession Examined.” 
See especially, sections 19, 20, 21. “ Let us remember,” says Luther, “ that all 
the rites and observances never have been nor could be uniform and alike. 


Only let the doctrine of faith and morals be preserved.” —* It is of little moment,” 
say the Lutheran, Swiss, Calvinistic, and Waldensian churches, in the synod of 
Sendomir, when they drew up the Polish agreement, “ what rites and ceremonies 
are employed, provided the fundamental doctrine of our faith and salvation be pre- 
served entire and uncorrupt.”—Sayru’s Luguiry, p. 525. 
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uished by existing diversities of constitution and usage. For - 
this way even those diversities would gradually cease, God 
ciously “ revealing” those things in which they are now “ other- 
wise minded ;” or they would occ upy, in the estimation of all, 
their proper place of comparative unimportance. All rash efforts 
to hasten premature union will generally prove abortive or hurt- 
ful, as healing processes, injudiciously’ forced, rather stimulate 
disease than allay it. 

In every view, such is the paramount importance of Christian 
union, such its connexion with the greatest objects for which 
Jesus Christ hath instituted the Church, thet every follower of 
his, in every religious denomination, ought to feel himself, under 
his responsibility to his Divine Master and Judge, charged with 
the duty of contributing his share of influence, be it small or 
great, to its promotion. If there is one class of men more loudly 
and solemnly c ‘alled upon than another to this great enterprise, 
they are the ministers of the Gospel, of every name. Unhappily, 
they have much to undo; for it is not to be concealed, that in the 
most painful and disgrac eful schisms they have gener: ally been the 
chief transgressors. «There are few schisms in churches,” says 
Flavel, “ in which ministers have not had some hand.” Jerome, 
on Hos. ix., 8, has these words, “ Searching the ancient histories, 
I can find none who have more rent the Church of God than 
those that sustain the office of ministers.” One of Luther’s ha- 
bitual prayers was, “ From vainglorious doctors, contentious 
pastors, and unprofitable questions, good Lord deliver us.” “ Had 
the ministers of the Gospel,” says Baxter in his Reformed Pas- 
tor, “ been men of peace, and of catholic rather than factious 
spirits, the Church of Christ had not been in the case it now is.”* 
But Christian ministers have a nobler vocation, and we trust they 
are yet destined to fulfil it. Their blessed function is to lead their 
fellow-sinners to that Saviour, by being united with whom the 
become united with one another ; is to proclaim that truth stich 

ours the same light into all minds, the same purity into all hearts ; 
is to declare, by their lives as well as by their lips, that charity 
which is “ the end of the commandment.” Let every minister of 
the Gospel of peace remember, that he is placed under responsi- 
bility to live and labour for healing the divisions of the faithful, 
and gathering the dispersed of Isr ael into one. In the arrange- 
ments of his w wisdom, it pleases God to raise up, at intervals, some 
master-spirit to stir whole nations, and to leave the i impress of his 
doctrines and character on many successive generations. When 
shall we hail the advent of some apostle of evangelical charity, 





* Harris’s Union, pp. 260-261. 
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combining i in his own person gifts and graces worthy of his high 
mission, the learning of a C alvin, the eloquence of a Luther, the 
ceaseless labours of a Whitefield, and the heavenly benignity of 
a Leighton or a Howe? In the absence of such a messenger, it 
will be happy if each humbler labourer do what he can within his 
own circle of influence to wipe off the opprobriam under which 
the Christian ministry has fallen, to re-assert its appointed pro- 
vince, and to gain its destined end; “ that we henceforth be no 
more children, tossed to and fro, and carried about with every 
wind of doctrine, by the sleight of men, and cunning craftiness 
whereby they lie in wait to deceive. But, speaking the truth in 
love, may grow up into him in all things, which is the head, even 
Christ. I rom whom the whole body ‘fitly joined together, and 
compacted by that which every joint supplicth, according to the 
effectual working in the measure of every part, maketh increase 
of the body, unto the edifying of itself in love.” 

The two writers, with whose works this article is headed, have well- 
nighexhausted the subject of which we have thus succinctly treated ; 
and these volumes have been so extensively known to the British 
Churches, long before the commencement of our labours, as to 
render quotations from them superfluous. We cannot say the 
works are of equal merit, but if the first-named be the more flow- 
ing and popular, the second seems to us the more laborious, mas- 
culine, and learned; and if our high estimate and warm recom- 
mendation of the two can avail anything, to promote or produce 

even the re-perusal of them by our readers, we are sure we are 
not only performing an act of justice to the respected authors, but 
contributing to the furtherance of the great cause w hich they and 
we have in common at heart—the cause of Christian Union. 
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Art. VI.—The Birds of Australia. By J. GouLD, F.L.S., &e. 
London. 1844. 


THE author of the “ Birds of Australia” has been favourably 
known to the cultivators of natural history for many years, as 
one of their most zealous and successful fellow-labourers. Ar- 
dently attached to the study of the feathered tribes, he has pro- 
secuted his researches with untiring industry, and, by the publi- 
cation of his stores of knowledge, of no ordinary amount and 
value, he has gratified the lovers of ornithology, and furnished to 
the physiologist and nomenclator important and extensive mate- 
rials for their respective purposes. 

The labourers in the field of ornithology may be suitably 
arranged into three great classes, with discriminating characters, 
exhibiting peculiar excellences, and no less obvious defects. In 
the first class, we may place those who occupy themselves with 
the anatomical character of birds, and who are mechanics of so 
low an order, that they content themselves with the structure and 
arrangement of the different parts of the organism, too seldom 
attending to the functions of the different members in the liv- 
ing subject. Viewing birds only in connexion with the scalpel, 
there is, with such, a lack of knowledge respecting the adap- 
tation of the forms and motions of the animal to its social con- 
dition, and the external objects with which it is more or less inti- 
mately connected. 

The attention of ornithologists of the second class is chiefly 
occupied with the forms and the colouring of the eaternal parts, 
with the distribution of birds into orders and genera, with the esta- 
blishment of new species, and the determination of specific ditfe- 
rences. In certain cases, we find the members of this group extend- 
ing their views to the habits of birds, to their physical and geogra- 
phical distribution, and thus embracing a knowledge of those cha- 
racters which fit them for the places they are appointed to occupy. 
In other examples, we find individuals claiming to be ornitholo- 
gists, and almost exclusively occupied with what may be termed 
the Literary history of birds, searching out the authors who have 
described the species, the various synonymes under which a bird 
has been recognized, and applying the “ inflexible law of priority,” 
under certain empirical restrictions, for the purpose of giving to 
our modern nomenclature a fixedness of terms, certainly desirable, 
but, perhaps, in the present state of society, scarcely attainable. 

The third class of ornithologists embraces those who, untram- 
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melled by the disclosures of the anatomist, or the precise nomen- 
clature of the formalist, occupy themselves with the elegant forms, 
the graceful motions, null the gaudy colourings of the feathered 
tribes. Their descriptions too frequently, we had almost said in- 

variably, abound in illustrations in a great measure derived from 
the imagination, rather than from the realities of the creation, 
and give indications of the poet instead of the observer. They 
fancy that they have perused “ the Book of Nature,” and fully 
comprehend its revelations, although they remain comparativ ely 
ignorant of the very language in w hich it is w ritten, and too con- 
ceited to occupy themselv. es with the requisite interrogatories. 
These ornithologists, if it be pardonable to give to the term such 
a latitude of meaning as to be capable of ‘including them, can 
fill whole pages w ith \ words conveying scarcely a single definite 
truth, and, stranger still, imagine after all that they are e exhibiting 
examples of Jine writing. That authors of this sort should be 
able to procure readers, is perhaps even more surprising, did we 
not bear in mind the many, who, in perusing a book, care not to 
be annoyed by the souaiie of thinking, reading being to such 
persons a sort of mesmerising process. 

The author of the work before us is a highly respectable ex- 
ample of the second class of ornithologists to whom we have 
referred. He has no tendency to enter into minute details, when 
there is no principle to guide, and he carefully avoids filling his 
pages with unmeaning phraseology. While he feels himself” un- 
equal to enter upon those structural details which occur in the de- 
lightful pages of our sadly-neglected, but venerable Willoughby, 
he nevertheless aims at a precision in description equal to a W ag- 
ler or a Temminck, while his sober-mindedness prevents him from 
imitating the imaginative excesses of Audubon. Mr. Gould’s 
first work, as an ornithologist, was commenced in 1831, under 
the title, a “ Century of Birds from the Himalaya Mounteles.” 
This work, like the subsequent productions of the same author, 
consisted of plates representing nearly all the species of the natural 
size, the figures being from Mrs. Gould's pencil, which has been 
intelligently declared “ aussi vrai que frais,” with an accompanying 
letter-press, in imperial folio—a luxurious style of publication, 
which has been followed in his subsequent efforts to Recmin his 
favourite science. The contents of the work were derived from 
dried specimens in the possession of the author, and did not 
fail to make the public acquainted with several interesting and 
new forms, while it gave satisfactory indication of those treasures 
in store for Hodgson and others in that stupendous mountain 
range. On the completion of this undertaking, Mr. Gould im- 
mediately undertook the publication of a still more laborious 
work, requiring greater research and comparisons. We refer to 
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“ The Birds of Europe,” as a production of great value and use- 

fulness, not only to the student of European ornithology, but to 
such as are occupied with the more accessible objects of the 
British Fauna. Although chiefly confined to descriptions from 
stuffed specimens, he has, notwithstanding, corrected many errors 
of nomenclature; defined, with more precision, characteristic 
differences ; and assigned, from satisfactory data, the limits of the 
geographical distribution of rare and even common species. 
Hastening on to the consideration of the work immediately before 
us, we shall merely advert to the titles of those other works, all 
of which tended to establish Mr. Gould’s reputation as an indus- 
trious and faithful investigator of the feathered tribes—“ A 
Monograph of the Ramphastidz or Family of Toucans,’—“ A 
Monograph of the Trogonide or Family of Trogons,” and 
* Teones Avium.” 

Had Mr Gould entered upon the task of enumerating and 
describing the birds of Australia, from the preserved specimens 
in this country and in the continental museums, se availed 
himself freely of all that had been published on the subject by 
Lewin, Vigors, Horsfield, and others, his work might have been 
a useful one, as a masterly compilation mixed with much original 
matter; but it would have been destitute of the novelty and fresh- 
ness which characterize all the portions of the charming production 
before us. Nor need we be surprised at the peculiar excellence of 
this work, when we consider that the author visited many of the 
haunts of the birds which he introduces to the notice of his 
readers, and delineated their forms and attitudes, while the actors 
in the scene were sporting in his presence. Besides, he enjoyed 
opportunities of procuring specimens at different places and times, 
and was thus enabled to guard against those deceptive appear- 
ances which are produced or modified by age, sex, and season. 
He formed and cultivated an acquaintance with the living objects 
of his researches in their native haunts, in the recesses of the 
forest, and the intricacies of the scrub, in the open plains and the 
swamps of that singular country. He has thus acquired a fund 
of knowledge worth communicating, and qualified himself for 
imparting to his readers a portion of that pleasure which he en- 
joyed, when gazing on the many new forms which enlivened 
those secluded scenes to which the labours of the enterprising 
colonist had not extended. 

Our author, in company with Mrs. Gould, and a staff of suit- 
able assistants, left the shores of this country in May 1838, 
touching at Teneriffe, and arriving safely at Van Diemen’s Land, 
after a passage of usual length, and the observation of those 
groups of palmipedal birds, which, in succession, relieve the 
otherwise tedious uniformity of the voyage. 
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The field of investigation on which our author first entered, 
and which occupied him about ten months, embraced Van 
Diemen’s Land and the islands of Bass’s Straits. He afterwards 
proceeded to the south coast of New Holland, occupying Adelaide 
as his station, and making the borders of the Murray River the 
principal scene of his operations. Sidney next became his tem- 
porary residence, with the view of making the necessary ar- 
rangements for penetrating into the least explored districts of 
the colony. It is gratifying to be able to record the testimony 
which Mr. Gould readily tenders, to the kindness which he ex- 
perienced from Governor Gipps and many other intelligent in- 
dividuals. His Excellency, in particular, furnished him with 
convicts for servants, together with tents and stores requisite 
for the journey. Having thus prepared for taking the ficld, he 
now commenced his operations by proceeding to the mouth of the 
Hunter River, and following the course of that stream to its 
origin in the Liverpool range. Afterwards, having crossed the 
Liverpool plains, he explored the neighbourhood of the Mokai, 
the Peal, and the Namoi. Meanwhile, his assistant, Mr. Gilbert, 
who had been pursuing his researches in Western Australia, 

roceeded northward to investigate the ornithology of Port 
diate and its neighbourhood. Having thus devoted two 
years of ardent research after the feathered tribes of Australia, 
our author returned to Europe loaded with the spoils of the 
chase, and anxious to convey to others a portion of that enjoy- 
ment which his enthusiasm had secured. He returned, however, 
a widower, and was thus urged by other motives to give his 
mind employment by the occupation of authorship, rather than 
suffer it to dwell on his bereavement. 

It is matter of regret that our author has not prefixed to his 
Birds of Australia, an outline of his excursions, however brief, 
and embracing the more remarkable incidents in his several 
meg es The only approximation to such a treatise which he 

as furnished, is to be found in the details given in an interesting 
article on Mr. Gould’s “ Ornithological Works,” inserted in the 
April No. of the Westminster Review for the year 1841. We are 
of opinion that a volume of travels by our author, would exhibit 
to us many pictures of deep interest, not merely to the ornitholo- 

ist, but to the statist, the moralist, and the emigrant. What, 
for instance, could be more entertaining and instructive than the 
description of a tent scene in the bush, with the convicts unreser- 
vedly, and to wile away the time, amusing one another with the de- 
tails of their juvenile delinquency, their education in crime, their 
hair-breadth escapes from the police, their successful burglaries, and 
their last act in fatherland, when the arm of the law took hold of 
them, and the verdict of a jury procured for them a free passage 
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to Sidney. What more interesting than notices of the habits of 
the natives, by such an observer, and authenticated details of 
their treatment by the stock-keepers, those pioneers of civilization, 
who, far removed from ordinary restraint, but too frequently 
seize upon the women for concubines, and hesitate not to shoot 
the injured husbands when attempting a recovery. We know that 
Mr. Gould possesses much important information of this mis- 
cellaneous character, and earnestly hope that he will speedily 
render it generally accessible. But we must withdraw ourselves 
from such subjects, and proceed to the examination of the im- 
portant work before us. 

Our author has wisely followed the plan, adopted in his pre- 
vious publications, of bringing out his work in parts, each of 
these, in the treatise, containing seventeen plates, with an equal 
number of pages of descriptions. He has not attempted to 
bring together nearly related species into the same part, but 
has distributed them promiscuously. Had he attempted any 
thing like an arrangement, the publication of the work must 
have been delayed for an indefinite period. The first part ap- 
peared on the Ist December 1840, and the fourteenth part 
on the Ist of March of the present year. In many cases the 
size of the plate is well suited to the dimensions of the bird 
represented, but in several instances we have the meadows of 
margin, or empty space, bearing to the occupied part, a pro- 
portion of nearly forty to one, as in the case of the Orange- 
fronted Epthianura. We would, however, be doing our author 
great injustice, by witholding the unreserved expression of the 
pleasure derived from the beauty of the figures, heightened, no 
doubt, by the loveliness of the objects represented. He has 
vividly brought out, in the expression of his objects, a degree of 
life, grace, action, and softness, unrivalled, perhaps, in any work 
of art illustrative of the forms, attitudes, and motions of Birds. 

It has been well observed by one of the oldest physiologists of the 
English school, “ There is no man that hath the free use of reason 
and senses, with opportunity, but must as naturally fall to philoso- 
phizing, as a silk-worm, that is full-grown, and hath a convenient 
place, must fall to spinning silk.” Under the influence of this 
natural tendency, we prefer occupying the attention of our 
readers with a few notices of those contributions to the physio- 
logy of birds, of general interest, contained in the “ Birds of 
Australia,” rather than to details respecting their external cha- 
racters, which, however useful and important to the ornithologist, 
are dry and unprofitable to ordinary inquirers. 

First, then, in rank among the objects of interest, in the contents 
of the volume before us, may be placed the Nidification of the birds 
of Australia. Few of our readers, unless the mere Cockney, 
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have failed, in their younger days, to watch the chaftinch, the 
linnet, or the wren, hovering in pairs around a particular spot, 
and selecting a nestling place, while happily unconscious of spies. 
With intense interest have we watched the progress of the building, 
from the construction of the coarse framework and the completion 
of the softer lining, until the day of triumph arrived, when we could 
tell a sympathizing parent, or a brother, perhaps envious of our 
success, that there was an egg in the nest! Continuing our watch- 
ings, we have found in due time, the customary number of eggs laid, 
the hatching process conducted by the indefatigable and united 
couple, until the time when the young escaped from the shell, 
and signified to us their appetences by gaping for food, and their 
inexperience by mistaking our inquisitive approaches for the ar- 
rival of their affectionate parents. At length, by frequent in- 
spection and occasional handling, the tendency to activity had 
been so far ripened, that on attempting to seize one for closer 
examination, the whole brood, prematurely perhaps, made their 
escape, amidst the piercing cries of the anxious parents. 

During these days of careful study in the fields of nature, we 
observed that birds, according to their kinds, constructed their 
nests in conformity with a definite plan, and that the young birds 
which escaped from a nursery they knew nothing of, could on 
their maturity, proceed to the erection of a similar one, in the 
absence of all experience, yet with a regularity and perfection of 
workmanship unequivocally indicating a power guiding them 
with discretion. Yet we are not to consider the instinct of nest- 
building as exclusively conducted according to a single plan in 
any one species. There are many examples which prove that 
this instinct can accommodate itself to circumstances. The com- 
mon sparrow, for example, by preference, forms its nest in 
holes, but in the absence of such shelter, it can construct a 
somewhat complicated nest in a bush or hedge, furnishing suffi- 
cient protection against the changes of the weather, and. rival- 
ling in constructiveness the magpie. In like manner, the com- 
mon heron selects for its nestling place the tops of trees, like 
the rook ; but, influenced by circumstances, it can construct its 
nest on an ivy-covered ledge of rock, as at the north Sutor of 
Cromarty, or form it on the ground, as at the Dune of Criech in 
Sutherland. The author before us gives additional illustrations 
in the case of the white-bellied sea-eagle, and the spotted cormo- 
rant. Of the former he says: “ For while on the mainland they 
invariably construct their lene flat nests on a fork of the most 
lofty trees, on the islands, where not a tree is to be found, it is 
placed on the flat surface of a large stone.” “The spotted cor- 
morant,” he adds, “builds among rocks, and not unfrequently 
on trees, when growing near the water.” 
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One of the most singular forms of nidijication exhibited by the 
birds of Australia, is that of the Wattled Talegalla of our author 
—the Brush Turkey of the colonists, and the Wee-lah of the na- 
tives. The cuckoo of our own country avoids the personal toils 
of incubation, by depositing its eggs in the nests of other birds. 
The polygamous ostrich of the old world takes advantage of the 
warmth of the sand in tropical climates to save the labours of the 
day, although during the night incubation is usually practised. 
In less heated regions, however, as in Southern Africa, the ordi- 
nary process is performed in a family manner, four or five females 
laying their eggs, in concert, in the same place, to the number 
of ten or twelve each, hatching them by successive watches, the 
male taking his turn of sitting among them. The nest may thus 
contain from fifty to sixty eggs, and considering each as weigh- 
ing about six pounds, the value of the discovery of such a well- 
stored larder to a hungry Hottentot, may readily be imagined. 
The wattled talegalla adopts a process of nidification ditferent 
from these examples, which we shall permit our author to describe 
in his own words :— 

“The Wattled Talegalla collects together an immense heap of de- 
caying vegetable matter as a depository for the eggs, and trusts to the 
heat engendered by the process of decomposition for the development 
of the young. The heap employed for this purpose is collected by the 
birds during several weeks previous to the period of laying; it varies 
in size from two to four cart-loads, and is of a perfectly pyramidal form. 
The construction of the mound is not the work of one pair of birds, but 
is effected by the united labours of several; the same site appears to 
me, from the great size and entire decomposition of the lower part, to 
be resorted to for several years in succession, the birds adding a fresh 
supply of materials on each occasion previous to laying. 

** The mode in which the materials comprising these mounds are 
accumulated is equally singular—the bird never using its bill, but 
always grasping a quantity in its foot, throwing it backwards to one 
common centre, and thus clearing the surface of the ground for a con- 
siderable distance so completely, that scarcely a leaf or a blade of grass 
is left. The heap being accumulated, and time allowed for a sufficient 
heat to be engendered, the eggs are deposited, not side by side, as is 
ordinarily the case, but planted at the distance of nine or twelve inches 
from each other, and buried at nearly an arm’s depth, perfectly upright, 
with the large end upwards; they are covered up as they are laid, and 
allowed to remain until hatched. I have been credibly informed both 
by natives and settlers living near their haunts, that it is not an unusual 
event to obtain nearly a bushel of eggs at one time froma single heap; 
and as they are delicious eating, they are eagerly sought after. Some 
of the natives state that the females are constantly in the neighbour- 
hood of the heap about the time the young are likely to be hatched, 
and frequently uncover and cover them up again, apparently for the 
purpose of assisting those that may have appeared ; while others have 
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informed me, that the eggs are merely deposited, and the young allow- 

ed to force their way unassisted. In all probability, as Nature has 
adopted this mode of reproduction, she has also furnished the tender 
birds with the power of sustaining themselves from the earliest. period ; 

and the great size of the egg would equally lead to this conclusion, 
since in so large a space it is reasonable to suppose that the bird would 
be much more developed than is usually found in eggs of smaller di- 
mensions. In further confirmation of this point, I may add, that in 
searching for eggs in one of the mounds, I discovered the remains of a 
young bird, apparently just excluded from the shell, and which was 
clothed with feathers, not with down, as is usually the case.” 


There is another gallinaceous bird, the Ngow or Ngow-oo of 
the natives, the native Pheasant of the colonists, and the ocellated 
Leipoa of our author, which in like manner has its eggs hatched 
without the drudgery ofincubation. The nest, or “ Eccaleobion” 
as it may be termed, is a mound of sand, about ‘three feet in height, 
together with alternate layers of dried leaves and grass, among 
which the eggs are de; posited to the number of twelve, and all se- 
parated from ¢ one pe ay “The eggs are hatched by the heat 
of the sun’s rays, the vegetable lining. of the hillock retaining suf- 
ficient warmth during the night.” 

Before dismissing these singular birds from our notice, we can- 
not refrain from recommending, to those interested in the welfare 
of the colony, the expediency of protecting such valuable species, 
and effecting their domestication. The eggs of both birds seem 
to be highly prized, as well as their flesh, and both appear to be 
so remarkably stupid as easily to fall a victim to the sportsman. 
Our author informs us, respecting the Wattled Talegalla, that 
they are “in the habit of resorting to the branches of trees, as a 
shelter from the mid-day sun—a peculiarity that greatly tends to 
their destruction, as the sportsman is not only enabled to take a 
certain aim, but, like the Ruffed grouse of America, they will even 
allow a succession of shots to be fired until they are brought down.” 
Of the ocellated Leipoa, he states, on apparently good authority, 
that “it is a ground bird, never taking to a tree except when 
closely hunted; when pursued it will frequently run its head into 
a bush, and is then easily taken.” 

But singular as the nidification of the Talegalla and Leipoa 
may appear, the researches of Mr. Gilbert, one of Mr. Gould’s 
assistants, have been rewarded by the discovery of a third species 
—the mound-raising Megapode of our author (Megapodius tumu- 
lus,)—the Jungle-fowl of the colonists of Port Essington, and the 
Ooregoorga of “the natives of Coburgh Peninsula—with habits 
even more extraordinary, and which is an inhabitant of the north 
coast of the Australian continent, and always in the neighbour- 
hood of the sea-coast. The mound of this bird, in which it de- 
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posits its eggs, is of vast dimensions, and perhaps every season 
receives an increase. The first one which Mr. Gilbert met with, 
was constituted of sand, shells, and a slight admixture of black 
soil, of a conical form, about twenty feet in circumference at the 
base, and five feet in height. In another example, the circumfe- 
rence at the base was sixty feet, and the height fifteen feet ; while 
in a third, the length was from twenty-five fet to thirty, and the 
average height only five feet. One composed of gravel, covered “a 
space of at least a hundred and fifty feet in circumference.” The 
eggs are about “ three inches and five lines long by about two 
inches and three lines broad.” In order to deposit its egg, the 
bird seems to dig a hole in the mound, four or five feet deep, the 
entrance being near the margin of the summit, and the direction 
varying, being sometimes towards the centre, at other times to- 
wards the circumference of the base. In the bottom of such 
holes the eggs are deposited singly, and the looseness of the sand 
on the surface is the index to the natives of the position of their 

rize. These mounds are not always placed so as to enjoy the 
influence of the sun; on the contrary, Mtr. Gilbert states, “ Like 
the majority of the mounds I have seen, this was so enveloped in 
thickly foliaged trees as to preclude the possibility of the sun’s 
rays reaching any part of it.” Each mound appears to be fre- 
quented by only a oe pair of birds, and to have the cegs de- 
= in it during the night, and at intervals of several days. 

e have no information as to the mode by which the young 
birds, on hatching make their way to the surface. Mr. Gilbert 
on one occasion found “ a young bird in a hole about two feet 
deep; it was lying on a few dry withered leaves, and appeared 
to be only a few : Sa old.” This circumstance renders it proba- 
ble that the old birds, if they do not assist the young in scramb- 
ling upwards through the sand, feed them for some time before 
the open ground can be resorted to. We may add, that an attempt 
by Mr. ilbert to rear this young bird was not successful. “ i 
it fed rather freely on bruised Indian corn, I was in full hopes of 
succeeding ; but it proved of so wild and intractable a disposition, 
that it would not reconcile itself to such close confinement, and 
effected its escape on the third day ;” and he states, “ at night it 
was so restless that I was constantly kept awake by the noise it 
made in its endeavours to escape,” thus unequivocally indicating 
its nocturnal habits. 

The preceding remarks, called forth by the singular examples 
of nidification occurring among the feathered tribes of Australia, 
naturally direct our thoughts to the Migration of birds, and to the 
inquiry, has Mr. Gould farnished us with any new or valuable 


facts, illustrative of this interesting subject? In our own — 
it is matter of ordinary observation, that some species which breed, 
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likewise remain the whole year in our neighbourhood, and may be 
considered as constituting our resident population—of which the 
— the rook, and the partridge, may be quoted as examples. 
There are others which breed in one district and ordinarily reside 
in another, having, like many individuals of a higher class, a sum- 
mer and a winter dwelling; these residences having their pecu- 
liar aptitude for nidification and sustenance. The heron, the cur- 
lew, and the mallard, may here be referred to. Both groups may 
be considered as British subjects, the latter differing from the 
former, in the limited influence exercised on a variable geogra- 
phical distribution by local circumstances. But there are other 
two groups, which include birds denominated temporary British 
residents, or migratory birds, but which differ from each other in 
the important arrangement of nidification. In one of these, the 
species breed in this country, and, after the rearing of the young 
has been completed, retire to other lands to spend the remainder 
of the year ; such are the swallow, the cuckoo, and the corncrake. 
In the other, we have species which do not visit us during the 
breeding season, but confine their sojourn to that period of the 
year in which the conservative instincts are, exclusively, in exer- 
cise ; such are the snowflake, the swan, and the woodcock. In 
the movements of the two former groups, there is nothing to in- 
terest us at present, while, in the migrations of the two latter, 
there is much to reward the inquirer, as illustrative of the philo- 
sophy of our subject. The prophet Jeremiah makes a very 
pointed reference to these periodical changes, when he says— 
“ Yea, the stork in the heaven knoweth her appointed times ; 
and the turtle, and the crane, and the swallow, observe the time 
of their coming.” Under such circumstances, we may inquire 
what are those laws which regulate these “ appointed times” in 
the present economy of nature. 

It has been satiafactorily determined by an examination of the 
movements of the migratory birds of Europe, that all those spe- 
cies which sojourn with us during the summer months, hatching 
and rearing their young, invariably have deserted for a season a 
more southern locality, and, on the approach of autumn prepare 
for a return to that locality again, as their residence during the 
remainder of the year, destined again to renew their visits to us, 
as the breeding season draws near. On the other hand, all those 
species which come to us in autumn, have deserted more northern 
regions, where, a few months before they had nestled, and they 
give us their company during the winter months, until returning 
spring excites them to revisit their breeding haunts. 

It thus appears that these reciprocating movements in latitude 
are connected with the seasons, and that they are, either directly 
or indirectly, dependent on temperature—directly as regards the 
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constitution, and indirectly in reference to food, circumstances de- 
monstrated by their characters in confinement. It will likewise be 
obvious, that both our summer and winter visitants execute their 
movements nearly at the same time, and invariably in the same 
direction. In other words, as the sun advances to his north de- 
clination, the feathered tribes in like manner perform their north- 
erly migrations, receding from the warmer towards the colder 
regions of the earth, or executing what a Scottish observer many 
years ago termed a PoLAR MIGRATION. 

When the sun again returns to his southern declination, the 
migratory birds bend their course in the same direction, those in 
the Arctic regions becoming our winter visitants, while those 
that summered with us betake themselves to other regions, and 
constitute the winter visitants of lower latitudes. This move- 
ment has been termed the equatorial migration, as being from the 
pole towards the equator. The “appointed times,” therefore, 
are dependent on the sui’s course, and regions are thus periodi- 
cally enlivened by the presence of the feathered tribes, in which 
a permanent residence could not be maintained. 

Migrations of the same character and governed by the same 
laws, are exhibited by the birds of the southern hemisphere. The 
“times,” however, are necessarily different, our summer being 
the Australian winter. The breeding season, with us, extends 
from the month of March to June, while in Australia it occurs 
from August to December. But how different soever the object 
to be secured by migration may be, at the same period, the move- 
ment, all over the globe, is simultaneously in one direction, being 
either northerly or southerly, as the sun advances to the tropic of 
Cancer, or to the tropic of Capricorn. 

Of the birds of Australia, with the habits of which Mr. Gould 
has made us acquainted, there are many species which perma- 
nently reside, while there are others which execute migrations 
analogous to those of our own periodical visitants. Thus, there 
are many species which proceed from more northerly latitudes to 
breed and spend the summer, returning again to the northward 
in autumn, as their equatorial migration. The Australian bee- 
eater (Merops ornatus) may be cited as an instance: 





“This bird has so many attractions, that it will doubtless be always 
regarded as a favourite with the Australians; the extreme beauty of 
its plumage, the elegance of its form, and the graceful manner of its 
flight, all combining to render it especially worthy of their notice ; be- 
sides which, many pleasing associations are connected with it, for, like 
the swallow and the cuckoo of Europe, its arrival is a certain harbinger 
of the return of spring; which in the southern hemisphere is, as is well 
known, at the opposite period of the year to that of the northern ; 
hence the Australian bee-eater, which is strictly migratory, arrives in 
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New South Wales and all parts of the same latitude, in August, and 
departs northwards in March, the intervening period being employed 
in the duties of incubation and rearing its progeny. During the sum- 
mer months, it is universally spread over the whole southern portion 
of the continent from east to west ; and it will be interesting to orni- 
thologists generally, as it was to myself, to know, that at Port Essing- 
ton, on the northern cast, it is also strictly migratory, being abun- 
dantly dispersed over that part of the country, when it is absent from 
the southern.” 

The changes exhibited by birds in the colour of their dress, at 
different periods of life and seasons of the year, have long bew ‘ld- 
ered the nomenclator and physiologist. In young birds, the 
plumage is usually dull and indistinct in colouri ing ; and where 
the sexes differ in their dress, the female in such cases being less 
gaudily attired, the immature birds bear the greatest resemblance 
to the mother. This circumstance is very strikingly illustrated 
in the history of the British ducks, dissection being indispensable 
for the discrimination of the sexes, during the first year of their 
growth. In other species, where the plumage of the sexes is 
similar, the young birds, in certain species, have a dress totally 
different in colour from the parent, and in the gulls this imma- 
ture plumage is not laid aside during the two or ‘three first years 
of their existence. Even the place of residence of a bird may 
exercise an influence on its appearance, as well as age and sex, 
as in the case of the hooded and carrion crows of our own coun- 
try, still regarded by many ornithologists as distinct species. 
These varieties of plumage, now referred to, occurring among 
individuals of the same kind, have given rise to the institution of 

many spurious species in our systems of ornithology. Such su- 
perfluities, however, have been in a great measure removed from 
our British catalogues, and the labours of Mr. Gould, in the work 
before us, have contributed to the like improvement in the Fauna 
of Australia. We may quote as an instance of this, the remarks 
of our author on the “ Australian goshawk :”— 


** Among the whole perhaps of the Australian birds, certainly among 
the Australian Falconide, we are presented with no species the scien- 
tific appellation of which is involved in so much confusion as is that 
of the present bird. This confusion has arisen from two causes : first, 
authors have erroneously considered it to be identical with the Falco 
radiatus of Latham, from which it is entirely distinet ; and, secondly, 
the difference which exists between the plumage of the adult and young 
is so great, as to have led to a false multiplication of species, and con- 
sequently of specific names. Several specimens of this hawk, form 
part of the collection of the Linnzan Society, and are those from which 
Messrs. Vigors and Horsfield took their descriptions of Aster radiatus, 
A. fasciatus, and A. approximans. On a careful examination of these 
specimens, I am satisfied that they are all referable to the present bird; 
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A. radiatus, of which there are two specimens, being the young male ; 
A. fasciatus, of which there are three specimens, the adult; one an 
adult male, the other two adult females ; and A. approximans, of which 
there are two specimens, the young female. I have retained the term 
approximans, in preference to either of the others, because radiatus ac- 
tually belongs to another species, and the employment of fasciatus might 
hereafter lead to its being confounded with the.‘ Fasciated Falcon,’ an 
Indian species described under that name by Dr. Latham.” 


The brilliant plumage of birds, immediately previous to the 
breeding season, is a matter of ordinary observation, and merits 
the particular notice of those who are making collections, and 
wish to have their specimens in the best state. But this bril- 
liancy is often of short duration, exhibited only during the 
pairing season, and disappearing when the labours and anxieties 
of incubation have closed. This change in the lustre and colour 
of the feathers of birds has frequently occupied the attention of 
the physiologist, and perplexed the nomenclators, like the 
other changes already a hided to. Our author relates particu- 
larly such a change in the case of the Blue Wren. 


“The kind of country to which the J/alurus cyaneus gives prefer- 
ence, is of a wild and sterile character, thinly covered with low 
scrubby brushwood, especially localities of this description situated 
near the borders of rivers and ravines. During the months of winter 
it associates in small troops, of from six to eight in number, probably 
the brood of a single pair; it is of a very wandering disposition, and 
although never migrating to any great distance, is continually travers- 
ing the district in which it was bred, returning at night-fall to roost in 
the accustomed haunt. At this period of the year the plumage of the 
sexes is so nearly alike, that a minute examination is requisite to dis- 
tinguish them, and hence has arisen the supposition that there was 
but one male to several females. The old males, however, have at all 
seasons the bill black, whereas the young males, during the first year, 
and the females, have this organ always brown; the tail feathers also, 
which, with the primarus, are only moulted once a year, are of a 
deeper blue in the male than in the other sex. As spring advances 
they separate into pairs, the male undergoing a total transformation, 
not only in the colour, but also in the texture of its plumage; indeed, 
a more astonishing change can scarcely be imagined, its plain and un- 
assuming garb being thrown off for a few months, and another as- 
sumed, which, for resplendent beauty, is hardly surpassed by any of 
the feathered race, certainly by none but the Humming birds and 
Cotingas of America; nor is the change confined to the plumage 
alone, but extends also to its whole habits; in fact, its whole character 
and nature appear to have received a new impulse ; the little creature 
now displaying great vivacity, proudly showing off its gorgeous attire 
to the utmost advantage, and pouring out its animated song unceasingly, 
until the female has completed her task of incubation, and the craving 
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appetites of its newly hatched young call forth a new feeling, and give 
its energies a new direction.” 


In one bird mentioned by Mr. Gould, it appears that a durable 
change of colour has taken place in certain individuals, and that 
a permanent white breed has thereby been established. In this 
country we occasionally meet with a white Rook, or a white 
Sparrow, but without any obvious tendency in such individuals 
to propagate a breed. The case, however, seems different in 
hae in reference to the White Gos-hawk, and serves to 
throw some light on the colouring of the tribes or breeds of the 
human race. 


“ Although I feel convinced that the white bird, to which the name 
of Falco Novie Hollandix, has been constantly applied by the older 
writers, is merely an Albino of the species figured on the preceding 
plate, I have been induced to give a representation of it here, in order 
to show what synonyms have reference to that state of plumage, as 
well as to depict one of the most ornamental and beautiful of the Fal- 
conidx, inhabiting Australia. As I have before stated, the range of 
the grey bird would seem to be confined to New South Wales ; on the 
other hand, the white bird is not only found in the same districts, but 
is also very generally, though sparingly, distributed over Van Diemen’s 
Land, a fact which might induce many persons to consider it to be a 
distinct species: I am, however, inclined with Cuvier, to believe it to 
be merely an Albino variety, now become permanent — an event of 
very rare occurrence among animals in a state of nature. The diver- 
sity in the colouring of the Iridis, of the many individuals that have 
come under my notice, would materially tend to confirm this opinion, 
some having the iridis bright yellow, and others brown.” 

Before quitting this curious subject, we may state, that in this 
country we have many examples of variation in the colours of 
feather, occurring periodically, unconnected with age or sex, and 
dependent on the changes of winter and summer. Thus, the 
Ptarmigan, is invariably found of a white colour in winter, like 
the Alpine Hare and Stoat, although, on the return of spring, 
and throughout the summer, it exhibits principally a grey and 
dusky attire. With many of our water-fowl, entire or partial 
changes of the same kind take place. Mr. Gould notices one or 
two instances of a somewhat similar change among the birds of 
Australia, as in the Hoary-headed Grebe. The » Reenl in the 
plumage of birds, now referred to, which occurs in autumn, is 
always from a dark colour to white, and it takes place sooner 
when the winter sets in early, while a prolonged winter occasions 
an equally ee arp continuance of the white dress. Diffe- 
rent species of land and water-birds, exhibit equally this perio- 
dical a 
prevail. 


anges ger which, very mistaken notions appear to 
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full development, do not derive any nourishment from the 
animal, an opinion which many circumstances demonstrate to be 
erroneous, have referred the changes to the natural decay of the 
feathers, or to a change of feather by the well-known process of 
moulting. The metaphysician, on the other hand, has amused 
himself with conjectures respecting the purpose which such a 
change was intended to serve in the economy of birds. Accord- 
ingly, it has been supposed that such become white in winter “ to 
render themselves less conspicuous among the snow,” and thus 
escape the penetrating eye of their foes. But such speculators 
should consider, that HE who created these birds, an destined 
them to undergo their periodical changes of colour, likewise 
created the predaceous birds; that both are equally the objects of 
His care, and that the compensations regulating the supply and 
demand which exist in the economy of nature, are of a very 
different kind from all such as would secure the protection of one 
species at the cost of starvation in another. Had due attention 
been paid to the succession of colouring, in reference to the 
periods of the year, and to the different radiating powers of light 
and dark-coloured dresses, the following conclusion would pro- 
bably have been deduced—that, like the increase of quantity, the 
change to the white colour of the feathers at the beginning of 
winter, was an arrangement destined to maintain the tempera- 
ture of the body, by preventing radiation during the continuance 
of the cold season. 

While an examination of the mode of nestling, the migrations 
and the periodical changes in the dress of birds, always constitutes 
a pleasing occupation, and unfolds many important though com- 
plicated arrangements in the life of the feathered tribes, the Amuse- 
ments of birds, as illustrating some striking features of their social 
condition, have not attracted that consideration from ornitholo- 
gists which might have been looked for. It seems to be a part of 
the plan of Providence, that the lower animals, although much 
occupied in providing for their food and rearing their young, 
and on such occasions too frequently destined to have a time to 
mourn, should at different periods be cheered by the occurrence of 
a time to dance. In this country, we have such scenes of enjoy- 
ment presented te our view by several of our common birds. 
Often, on a calm sunny day in January, the ground being desti- 
tute of snow, and food consequently accessible, have we listened 
with exquisite delight to the concert of a thousand voices of linnets, 
as, perched on atree, they warbled their full notes, testified their 
individual happiness, and proclaimed their Maker’s praise. Fre- 

uently too, have we witnessed with pleasure a flock of rooks, at 
the end of autumn, when the process of moulting had been com- 
pleted, and every feather fit for action, simultaneously commence 
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flying about in all directions, now mounting up with great exer- 
tion, and then descending arrow-like, as if imitating a swift en- 
gaged at its evening labours of moth hunting, or a falcon stoop- 
Ing on its quarry : ‘vet these complicated and. ‘laborious evolutions 
are always engaged i in with spirit, and each rook strives to rival 
his neighbour in the merry reel.* But those frolicsome fits dis- 
layed by the rook and some of our more active birds, likewise 
on a place in the social system of more lethargic species, and 
even vanquish the “ staider senses” of our domestic ducks. Occa- 
sionally, when other instincts do not call for action, a flock of 
these birds in a pond, may be seen commencing their evolutions, 
by diving, emerging, and diving again, with surprising energy and 
quickness of action, splashing the water with their wings, and 
exhibiting, in their peculiar fashion, a simultaneous burst of en- 
joyment, ‘aa a ludicrous scene which few spectators can witness 
and withhold a laugh. 
But all these amusements of our British birds, interesting 
though they be to the lovers of nature, appear insignificant when 
compared with some analogous phenomena displayed by the fea- 
thered tribes of Australia. There Mr. Gould met with birds 
which form bower-like structures, or halls of assembly, bestowing 
on them extensive and gaudy decorations, and where both sexes 
occasionally congregate “to indulge i in giddy playfulness. Of the 
ball-room constructed by the Satin bow er-bird, ( Ptilonorhynchus 
holosericeus,) Mr. Gould gives the following description : — 


“The extrs vordinary bower-like structure, alluded to above, first 
came under my notice at Sidney, to the museum of which place an 
example has been presented by Mr. Charles Coxen, as the work of 
the Satin Bower-bird. I at once determined to leave no means un- 
tried for ascertaining every particular relating to this peculiar feature 
in the bird’s economy ; and on visiting the cedar-brushes of the Liver- 
pool range, I discovered several of these bowers, or playing places ; 
and a glance at the accompanying illustration will, I presume, give a 
more correct idea of the nature of these erections, than the most 


* The hooded-crow, it would appear from respectable testimony, likewise engages 
in merry meetings, but, savage like, concludes by a bloody sacrifice. Dr. Edmon- 
ston, in his “ View of the Zetland Islands,” thus describes the scene, without, how- 
ever, stating the source of his information : “ The crows generally appear in pairs, 
even during winter, except when attracted to a spot in search of food, or when they 
assemble for the purpose of holding what is called a Craw’s Court. This latter in- 
stitution exhibits a curious fact in their history. Numbersare seen to assemble on 
a particular hill or field, from many different parts. On some occasions the meet- 
ing does not appear complete before the expiration of a day or two. As soon 
as all the deputies have arrived, a very general noise and croaking ensue, and 
shortly after, the whole fall upon one or two individuals, whom they persecute and 
beat until they kill them. When this has been accomplished they quietly dis- 
perse.”—Vol. ii. p. 234. 
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minute description. They are usually placed under the shelter of the 
branches of some overhanging tree, in the most retired part of the 
forest. They differ considerably in size, some being a third larger 
than the one here represented, while others are much smaller. The 
base consists of an extensive, and rather convex platform of sticks 
firmly interwoven, on the centre of which the bower itself is built ; 
this, like the platform on which it is placed, and with which it is 
interwoven, is formed of sticks and twigs, but of a more slender and 
flexible description, the tips of the twigs being so arranged as to curve 
inwards, and nearly meet at the top. In the interior of the bower, 
the materials are so placed, that the forks of the twigs are always 
presented outwards, by which arrangement, not the slightest obstruc- 
tion is offered to the passage of the birds. The interest of this curious 
bower is much enhanced by the manner in which it is decorated at 
and near the entrance with the most gaily coloured articles that can 
be collected, such as the blue tail feathers of the Rose-bill and Pen- 
nantian Parrots, bleached bones, the shells of snails, &c.. Some of the 
feathers are stuck in among the twigs, while others, with the bones 
and shells, are strewed about near the entrances. The propensity of 
these birds to pick up and fly off with any attractive object, is so well 
known to the natives, that they always search the runs for any small 
missing article, as the bowl of a pipe, &c., that may have been acci- 
dentally dropped in the brush. I myself found, at the entrance of one 
of them, a small neatly-worked stone tomahawk, of an inch and a half 
in length, together with some slips of blue cotton rags, which the birds 
had, doubtless, picked up at a deserted encampment of the natives. 

‘“‘ For what purpose these curious bowers are made, is not, yet, per- 
haps, fully understood. They are certainly not used as a nest, but as 
a place of resort for many individuals of both sexes, which, when 
there assembled, run through and around the bower in a sportive and 
playful manner, and that so frequently, that it is seldom entirely 
deserted. 

“ The proceedings of these birds have not been sufficiently watched, 
to render it certain whether the runs are frequented throughout the 
whole year or not; but it is highly probable, that they are merely 
resorted to as a rendezvous, or playing ground, at the pairing time, 
and during the period of incubation. It was at this season, as I 
judged from the state of the plumage, and from the internal indica- 
tions of those I dissected, that I visited these localities; the bowers, 
I found, had been recently renewed. It was, however, evident, from 
the appearance of a portion of the accumulated mass of sticks, &c., 
that the same spot had been used as a place of resort for many years. 
Mr. Charles Coxen informed me, that after having destroyed one of 
these bowers, and secreted himself, he had the satisfaction of seeing it 
partially reconstructed ; the birds engaged in this task, he added, were 
females. With much care and trouble I succeeded in bringing to 
England two fine specimens of these bowers, one of which I presented 
to the British Museum, and the other to the collection at Leyden, 
where they may be seen by all those who take an interest in the 
subject.” 
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Two other nearly allied species, the Spotted Bower-bird, 
(Chlamydera maculata,) and the Great Bower-bird, (C. nucha- 
lis,) construct similar places of amusement, varying, however, in 
decoration, according to the taste of the species. In the spotted 
bower-bird, the approaches are decorated with shells, skulls, and 
bones, especially those which have been bleached white by the 
sun; and to prevent misconception, our author observes, “ as 
these birds feed almost entirely upon seeds and fruits, the shells 
and bones cannot have been collected for any other purpose than 
ornament.” All these Australian bower-makers exhib a great 
superiority, when contrasted with the senseless avarice of such 
European collectors as the magpie, the raven, or the jackdaw. 

In glancing over the pages of Mr. Gould’s beautiful work, 
with the view of making our readers acquainted with their more 
important discoveries, we have avoided all reference to new ge- 
nera, and attempts at an improved systematical arrangement, be- 
cause these will naturally be examined in detail by the scientific 
inquirer. We have even omitted a great deal of interesting 
matter, illustrative of the fitness of many Australian birds to be 
naturalized, and the valuable additions which have been, and 
may yet be made to the pleasures of those, who, prevented from 
admiring the loveliness and listening to the song of the feathered 
tribes in their native haunts, are clad to hold intercourse with 
them even in the confinement and privations of a cage. Enough, 
however, we trust has been stated to justify the conclusion, that 
Mr. Gould has not only largely contributed to the construction 
of an Australian Fauna, and excited an interest in the subject 
amongst the colonists, (as appears from his colonial list of sub- 
scribers,) but he has laid physiologists under very great obliga- 
tions by the new facts respecting the nidification and amusement 
of birds, which he has communicated, and, at the same time, 
added fresh proofs of the complexedness, yet regularity of the 
ws of Him who, ever watching over the creatures he hath 
ormed, provideth a carcase for the eagle, giveth goodly wings to 
the peacock, and counteth the sparrows as they fall. 
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Art. VII.—Arnaldo da Brescia, Tragedia di Gio. BATTISTA 
NIccouini. 12mo, 1843. 


Ir has been observed that allegorical writings, fables and 
apologues, are the growth of despotic lands, where it is impossible 
to utter unpalatable truths in a fearless and open manner, with- 
out displeasing uncontrolled and revengeful power. It is stated, 
in confirmation, that the East abounds as much in slavish doc- 
trines and inclinations as it does in tales ; that AXsop was a slave 
who flourished under a despot to whom he could not deliver phi- 
lippics; and that Phaedrus wrote after Tiberius had succeeded in 
crushing the spirit of Republican Rome. Allegory-hunters assume, 
as the ground of their inquiries, often more curious than _profit- 
able, that writers, in whose works they search for what generally 
never was in them, wrote allegorically, because they did not dare 
to speak out fearlessly ; and thus Bishop Warburton found, in 
the sixth book of the Eneid, a cunning disguise of the Eleusinian 
Mysteries, to which Virgil was initiated. Nor, it is said, was it 
always fear alone that encouraged allegory. Allegory was found 
to be a convenient vehicle for such fulsome and disgusting praise, as 
in its own hideousness might revolt even the very person to whom 
it was addressed; and thus Virgil wrote his Bucolics. 

Whilst in England we attack each other’s party and opinions 
in a bold, open and uncompromising manner, Niccolini, a dis- 
tinguished Florentine veteran of Italian literature, disgusted with 
the corruption and profligacy of the spiritual and temporal powers 
by which his fair country is desolated, takes to writing a tragedy 
to give vent to his generous feelings, to instil noble thoughts into 
his degraded countrymen, and to consign to infamy their oppres- 
sors. Our manliness receives the encouragement and approbation 
of our fellow-countrymen—Niccolini escapes the gallows or a 
dungeon by his great industry in concealing, under the disguise 
of ancient events, the representation of those which are saline. 
Our manliness is one of the elements of our success, and a just 
ground of pride. Success is impossible to him without deception ; 


and one of his principal merits consists in his proving himself 


“ splendide mendax.” 

Tow can it be otherwise for one who lives under an Italian 
government ? Admitting that the government of Tuscany is not 
quite so bad as any of the others, its chief is as absolute as other 
autocrats, and the only limit to the despotism of the ruler is 
his pleasure. The tragedy of Niccolini has appeared without the 
name of any printer; the one who was suspected of having printed 
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it, has heen subjected to harassing and vexatious proceedings on 
the part of the Tuscan government, and Niccolini is undisturbed, 
only because he has no doubt taken proper care to destroy all 
proofs of his authorship. The material interests of the people 
are attended to with great care by the Austrian Government in 
its provinces, as well as by that of Piedmont, in those which be- 
long to the King of Sardinia. At Naples, the King is a worthy 
descendant of Philip V. of Spain, whose race, for the curse of 
the unhappy countries under its sway, seems distinguished by a 
mixture of ignorance, superstition, cruelty, eccentricity bordering 
on insanity, and, above all, falseness unparalleled in the history 
of any other family. Whilst in some parts of his dominions the 
people die of sheer want and misery, * squanders the ill-gotten 
and oppressive taxes on the theatrical dress of his showy army. 
Military commissions overrun the country, and leave behind 
tracks of blood, shed with cruel indifference by mock tribunals, 
which look upon mercy and pity for the victims as proofs of 
treasonable intentions; whilst the King amuses himself with re- 
viewing his armed Marionettes, and enjoying the delicious 
climate, and the effeminate amusements of his court; from 
which he runs to the feet of his confessor, in the degrading and 
demoralizing hope of receiving from the Almighty that forgive- 
ness which the proud priest takes on himself to grant, and which 
has never been known to the heart of this royal penitent. The 
Duke of Modena enriches himself at the expense of his subjects, 
whom he oppresses with a tyranny which has a parallel only in 
Russia; and the widow of Napoleon, after having forgotten her 
past grandeur in the arms of two successive husbands, has now be- 
taken herself to protecting the Jesuits, and to providing for them, 
as well as for her children, at the expense of her impoverished 
subjects. Among these varieties of despotic and oppressive 

overnment, there is one feature common to them all; it is the 
oe of political information, political inquiry, per ng know- 
ledge, among the people. Any cne suspected of a leaning 
towards this sort of knowledge, is a marked victim, and is sooner 
or later made to pay for his imprudence, which is characterized as 
acrime. Under such governments it is not enough to obey ; one 
must obey blindly, because it is one’s duty, not from conviction ; 
and he who attempts to prove even the advantages of obedience, 
is liable to suspicion, inasmuch as he attempts to reason. 
Formed at such a school, with such governments before their 
eyes, no wonder that the people, who ee so much ground for 


wishing themselves delivered from such intolerable thraldom, 
prove themselves utterly unequal to the task of substituting 
rational and truly free institutions for the misgovernment under 


which they groan. 
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Yet every one of the Governments of Italy is almost perfection, 
every one of its most glaring defects a slight blemish, when 
compared with the Papal government, and its vices. There is 
nothing like it but the government of Turkey, which, however, 
has the advantage of being supported by some on. aay virtue 
and enthusiasm, of which every spark is extinguished in the 
Roman States. Religious despotism and intolerance are there 
supported by mental ignorarice and enslaved mind, and en- 
forced by spiritual tyranny, which imparts a sacred character to 
the temporal power on which it rests. Read “ Locke on Govern- 
ment,” ‘ Hallam’s Middle Ages,” or “ Calvin’s Catechisms,” and 
you are liable to be excommunicated and imprisoned, by the 
Bishop’s order; the temporal power visits your sins, and the 
priest your crimes. Birth, connexions, and, above all, money, 
will deliver you from both. The Pope is a trustee of his tem- 
pee power, not for his subjects, but for the Church ; and were 

e ever so inclined to correct abuses, by which the Cardinals 
profit, he would never be able to do so. The Cardinals, who elect 
the Pope, and every one of whom hopes to be himself elected, will 
never consent to any diminution of the middle-age religious and 
political despotism, by which the extravagant power of the Popes 
is raised to such a sinful height.* An aristocracy always endea- 
vour to encroach upon the sovereign power, and to seize what it 
wrests from it: but a Cardinal likes better to run his chance of 
possessing himself of an extravagant power, if elected Pope, than 
to share with the rest of the “Sacred College,” as the body of 
cardinals are called, whatever power might be wrested from Pa- 
pacy. On the other hand, the highest offices of State are filled 
only by cardinals and prelates, and all the inferior places by 
priests of various degrees of dignity at the Court. The cardinals 
affect to be patrons or protectors, not only of families but of public 
bodies, of powerful corporations, even of great monarchies. 
France, Spain, Austria, Postagal, have still a “ Cardinal Protet- 
tore,” who patronizes the interest of the nation which he protects. 
Add to this, that the Pope, before his election to the pontificate, 
was one of their own “te. often old and infirm, chosen by, and 
therefore bound to, them; and that it is their interest to support 
each other against any person who is not one of them ; it will not 
be surprising then that every one of them may act independently of 





* The maxims of law by which the all-power of the Pope is expressed at Rome, 
are such as these :—“Si totus mundus in aliquo negotio sententiaret contra 
Papam, sententise Papse standum est—Papa est omnia et super omnia—Papa 
potest mutare quadrata rotundis et facere de albo nigrum—Est causa causarum, 
ideoque non est de ejus potestate inquirendum, cum prime cause nulla sit 
causa : sola enim potestas est pro causa ; et qui de hoc dubitat dicitur dubitare de 
fide Catholica.” 
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all laws and power, including that of the Pope. Their followers 
are almost as independent, resting on the support and credit 
of their patrons. Hence, not even in Turkey 1s such barefaced 
sale of sacred as well as profane things known: places are sold, 
the right of smuggling is purchased, the judges of the several 
tribunals have their price, impunity for every crime can be se- 
cured.* Add to this, the utter contempt for fitness for office 
that is universally shown. A bad, perhaps a corrupt, judge is 
raised to a bishopric ; a bishop is appointed secretary at war; a 
monk is intrusted with the finances, and a friar goes from his 
cell to the government of a province ;—and then each and all of 
them are, by new arrangements and for the benefit of individuals, 
transferred from one of these places to another the most distinct, 
and requiring altogether different knowledge, habits and pur- 
suits. As tenacious as the Chinese of old customs and etiquette, 
all these public officers are bound to live in the same style, have 
the same number of carriages, livery servants, hangers-on and 
parasites, as was the case when Rome had the picking of all the 
rich livings of Europe, which, intended originally pro salute 
anime, were bestowed by the See of Rome on her creatures, for 
her own benefit and splendour. ‘To meet these expenses, saints 
are canonized, and Jews persecuted ; the glories of heaven and 
the torments of hell profusely bartered with profligate impudence 
and horrible profaneness. ‘The priests, parasitic plants, often fo- 
reigners and still oftener utter strangers to the Roman States, 
where they have neither friends nor kin, have all a common in- 
terest in supporting this system of misgovernment, in plundering 
the oppressed fathers of families, who have no other right than 
that of paying taxes and suffering in peace their misfortunes, ex- 
cept they think it better either to purchase some relief at the 
expense of their neighbour, or to shake off at any risk a yoke 
which spreads death and desolation wherever it extends its wi- 
thering power. There is no community of interests, of feelings, 
of views, between the governors and the governed. The former, 
exempted from taxes, monopolize all the offices, power and in- 
fluence of the state, with which they have no social and lasting 
connexion ; the latter are excluded from office, power and in- 
fluence, and have to support all the burdens of the state, of which 
they and their descendants are the subjects, and can never be 





* Not only can impunity be secured, but the very blackest crimes are rewarded, 
One Massoeco, who had been for seventeen years at the head ofa gang of highway- 
men, in the province of Frosinone, was not only pardoned but appointed captain of 
bersaglieri (a body intrusted with the police) in the same province ; and Barbone, 
for whose apprehension a reward of 1000 crowns (more than £210 sterling) had 
been offered, was afterwards commissary of police at Rome itself, 
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more, except by breaking all family connexion and taking 
orders. 

The people are the more ready to overthrow so vile a govern- 
ment, as its weakness is as well known as its corruption, both of 
which render it contemptible. Within the last pecs years, the 
Papal government has subsisted only because Austria has sup- 

orted it. But, although this power has never hesitated, in lend- 
ing her bayonets to the Pope, to force the people to submission, she 
has never exerted herself to enforce the correction of glarin 
abuses, which she, as well as the other potentates of Europe, had 
in 1831 pointed out to the Papal Government, from which a so- 
lemn, although reluctant, promise of reform was extorted, when 
nothing but Austrian assistance could save it from ruin. But no 
sooner was “ order” restored, than the Papal promises were 
broken in the teeth, and with the acquiescence of ees Philippe, 
who had boasted of having obtained them, but under a very solemn 
and creditable protest by Sir George H. Seymour, then English 
minister at Florence, who, by order of Lord Palmerston, pointed 
out to the other powers the folly as well as the baseness of the 
Pope’s conduct, and forewarned them of the consequences. The 
events justified his foresight. In 1832, the Papal Government 
was again indebted to Austria for its existence ; and Louis Phi- 
lippe, to please his clamorous subjects, took the strong measure 











of seizing upon Ancona, the most important fortress and post in \ 
the Papal States. The peace of Europe was then on the point of 
being broken; Louis Philippe, however, was more anxious to 


have a subject for a bombastic speech to his Parliament, than to 
relieve the subjects of the Pope from oppression. Accordingly, 
after having been as good policemen to His Holiness as the Aus- 
trians, the French left Ancona, with as little dignity and credit 
as they had entered it. But a few years have elapsed, the go- 
vernment of the Pope has continued the same, and it now finds 
itself on the brink of ruin without Austrian interference, which 
may be postponed, but most certainly cannot be eventually dis- 

ensed with. Incapable of being just as well as of being merci- 
fal, the governing priests sanction the murder of poor victims 
at day-break, but these corrupt and cowardly agents dare not 
grapple with the influential and important persons who are deter- 
mined to free their country from the abominations of a Popish 
Government.* 



























* We have lately seen in the public papers the execution of six persons, put to 
death at day-break at Bologna by order ofa military tribunal. A military tribunal 
established and appointed by priests !_ But those six unhappy persons, slaughtered 
under circumstances not unlike those which accompanied the murder of the Duke of 
Enghien, were persons of very humble condition in life, and whose relatives were 
unable to purchase or to frighten their assassins, dignified with the name of judges, 
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Insignificant as these Papal affairs may at first seem, when 
compared with the great European interests, they will be found 
to be pregnant with portentous consequences, when a little more 
narrowly examined. After the peace of 1814, Austria was very 
unwilling to dispossess herself of the Legations, particularly of 
Bologna, which it evacuated in 1815; the Austrian governor 
leaving behind a proclamation, wherein he stated, that His Im- 
perial master GAVE, instead of saying RESTORED, the province to 
thePope. Austria had made great efforts at the Congress of Vien- 
na to obtain Bologna and Ferrara for herself, and she would have 
probably succeeded in spite of Papal anathemas, had not France, 
supported by Russia, resolutely and successfully resisted this at- 
tempt. Neither the penchant of one power, nor the jealousy of 
the other, have ever ceased. Add to this, that no government, 
and still more, no Roman Catholic government, can see with in- 
difference the Pope at the absolute mercy of Austria. Whoever 
is paramount at Rome hasa prodigious influence over all the Ro- 
mish priesthood in the world, and over the consciences of all Pa- 
pists. It is very well for shallow theorists to affect contempt for 
the Pope’s spiritual power, and to pretend that Rome is no longer 
what it was. Look at the prodigious strength gained by the 
ultramontane principles, and by the bishops in France. Observe 
Mr. O’Connell, abusing alike Louis Philippe and the Spanish 
patriots, praising the Belgian clergy, and offering a legion 
to the French Pretender ; and then argue from these facts the 
credit due to the fancies of theorists. The Church of Rome, as 
settled by the Council of Trent, is unchanged and unchangeable. 
She may postpone her pretensions, and allow people to think 
that she has forgotten her so-called rights; she may seem to 
sympathize with free opinions, and pretend to toleration; but 
she cannot be sincere, so long as she founds her claims on 
divine right, which neither lapse of time nor renunciation, tacit 
or express, can impair—so long as she denies the right of 
private judgment, proclaims auricular confession, (the most 
tyrannical, wicked, and corrupting system of police ever devised 
by priestly cunning,) and sanctions the censorship of the press 
as part of her religion; so long as her most recent divines tell 
you, that she ought to be tolerant only when she cannot help 
it, and not at any other time or on any other occasion.” 


* It is, for instance, held, that although the followers of the confession of Augs- 
burg are tolerated by the peace of Possau and Augsburg, the Calvinists, Zwing- 
lians, Huguenots, &c., not being included in that peace by name, are subject to 
punishment for heresy ; although they be tolerated by the treaty of Munster. 
“Nam illa pax (of Munster) non tantum nullo nec tacito modo approbata, sed 
positive reprobata, et annullata, et irrita declarata fuerit ab ecclesia per bullam 
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But, independently of these considerations, the times of the 
Congress of Laybach have gone by with the Bourbon dynasty in 
France, with the reigns of Ferdinand in Spain, of John in Por- 
tugal, and of the House of Orange in Belgium. ‘The dissatisfac- 
tion of the Papal subjects is shared by those of the two Sicilies; 
and, whether now or a year hence, it does not much signify, we 
may be certain, that in spite of the armed galley slaves, of the 
banditti-considered Swiss, and of his ferocious minister ai police 
—Del Carretto—the King of Naples will find his mischievous 
despotic power curtailed. No Frenc h Government can allow an 
Austrian occupation of the south of the Peninsula; and the 
status quo in Italy is a question of life and death for Austria. 
From such trifling causes as the misconduct of the Papal and 
Neapolitan gov ernments, m: ly possibly be struck a more decisive 
blow to the Yomish superstitions and corruptions than any 
hitherto attempted. Then, indeed, 


Magnus ab integro seclorum nascitur ordo! 
Oh mihi tam long maneat pars ultima vite! 


The present position of the Court of Rome, with respect to 
the Emperor, squares admirably, in its leading points, with 
its condition in the times of Arnaldo da Brescia; and the 
choice of his subject does great credit to the author of this work, 
by enabling him to speak ‘of the oppressors of Italy, and to give 
utterance to his patriotic feelings, merely by speaking of the 
oppressors of Italy i in the time of Arnaldo, and putting in his, 
and in his follower’s mouth, words which they may be n: iturally 
supposed to have uttered, and which find an echo in the heart of 
every good Italian of the present day. 

The bishops of the Italian cities more particularly, strong by 
the power given to them by their riches, and by their connexion 
with the powerful families of the country, put themselves at the 
head of the democratic party, which, in the twelfth century, rose 
against the despotic and weak government of the Imperial Vicars. 
The question of the investiture “settled in favour of the C hurch, the 
feudal power which they had been slowly acquiring and strengthen- 
ing, and the hold that, both directly and indirectly, by the means of 






Innocentii X. Hine quamquam in foro civili illa pax de facto observatur, tamen 
spectando jura judex ecclesiasticus hujusmodi hzereticos etiam ecclesiasticos tem- 
poraliter punire et ad perpetuos carceres detrudere posse videtur. . . . Illud 
certum est,” it is farther said, “non expedire ut judex ecclesiasticus heereticum 
hujusmodi laicum propter heresin temporaliter aut corporaliter in his partibus 
(i. e. Germany) puniat, eo on sine publica perturbatione id fieri vix posset.” 
Reiffenstuel Jus Canon. Lib. v., decret. tit. 7, n. 341 and 343. Roman edition of 
1833. Heretics, therefore, wie ean be hanged sine publica perturbatione, are 
liable to it de jure. This is printed at Rome in 1833. 
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their clergy, they had on the citizens and other inhabitants of 
their dioceses, rendered them soon equal to temporal princes, 
ruling with the crosier in one hand and the sword in the other, 
and defending with the helmet the pretensions of the mitre. The 
nobility were in favour of the emperors; yet the occasional con- 
nexion of great families with the bishops, and the interest with 
which all of them looked more or less upon the power of sees, 
which they all hoped some member of their families might fill, 
prevented many noblemen giving to the crown that support 
which they were bound to render, even when they did not trans- 
fer it to the side of the Church. The Italian cities grew in wealth 
and power amidst the fierce struggles of parties, too strong to be 
controlled by numerous, divided, elective municipal governments. 
The bishops increased in power and influence between contend- 
ing factions, as they did in vices, profligacy and the abuse of 
uncontrolled authority. 

Gregory VII. had successfully asserted the supremacy of the 
Pontifical over the Imperial authority ; the increased power of the 
Italian episcopate tended to support the increased power of the 
bishop of Rome, where the Popes by the same means, and for the 
same reasons as other bishops in their respective dioceses, that is by 
a succession of sly encroachments, usurped the civil authority. The 
traditions of the Roman people and their glories were not, however, 
forgotten, and the Roman senate, re-established at the beginning 
of the twelfth century, were ready to threw off their allegiance to 
the emperor, who, they contended, derived from them his power 
and rights; but they were not inclined to transfer it to the Popes. 
The schism between Anacletus II. and Innocent II. injured se- 
verely in the eyes of the people the sanctity of the pontificate, 
and added strength to the Roman government, equally disliked 
by both Pope and Emperor. 

These were the circumstances of the north of Italy, and of Rome, 
when Arnaldo da Brescia appeared on the stage. At Brescia 
itself, the feuds between the bishop, the aristocracy, and the 
citizens, had long been carried on with great violence, and the 
immoral conduct of the priesthood, added to the rapacity of the 
bishop, called up Arnaldo to preach against the riches of the 
clergy, and the abuse that was made of them. He maintained 
that, according to the law of Christ, no priest or monk could law- 
fully possess lands or any other property ; that bishops and abbots 
were equally forbidden from exercising feudal rights or temporal 
jurisdiction: that all these things belonged to the temporal sove- 
reign, whose business it was to take possession of all these rights 
and riches usurped by the clergy, and transfer them to secular 
commissioners to administer; that the clergy had no right to 


any thing but tithes, and what the piety of the faithful bestowed 
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upon them; and that this right extended merely to the taking 
from tithes and alms what was strictly necessary to a decent 
and sober sustenance, the surplus belonging to the poor. The 
Bishop of Brescia happened to have in that city for his allies the 
nobility, (in whose families the bishopric had during many suc- 
cessive elections been kept,) and, it is almost useless to add, all 
the abbots, monks and priests of his diocese. A Council was 
going to be held at Rome (in 1139, the second Lateran Council,) 
to which a large number of bishops and abbots repaired, among 
others the Bishop of Brescia, and some of the abbots of his diocese. 
These “ religious men,” as they are called by a contemporary chro- 
nicler, he, too, an Archbishop, brought the doctrines of Ar- 
naldo before the Council. It is needless to observe, that these 
doctrines were sure to raise the indignation of all the bishops, 
abbots, priests and monks in the universe, and we may well be- 
lieve that “ Rome was horrijied,” as the same chronicler says, on 
hearing the charges. Arnaido was never called upon for his 
defence ; but, absent and unheard, he was ordered not to preach 
any longer. His partizans at Brescia were excommunicated and 
driven out of the city; and he himself took refuge in France, 
where his friend and master, Abelard, chose him as his supporter 
to defend his doctrines attacked before the Council of Sens by 
the Bishop of Chartres and the famous Bernard, Abbot of Clair- 
vaux. 

The Abbot of Clairvaux was a most determined opponent, and, 
as far as he could, persecutor of Abelard and Arnaldo. He was 
reconciled to the former, but died with any but Christian and 
charitable feelings towards the latter. Blindly attached to the 
Church of Rome and all its abuses, endowed with wild enthu- 
siasm, bold and uncompromising, bigoted and intolerant, Bernard 
exercised a considerable influence over his contemporaries and 
times. In his blind enthusiasm he detested Abelard and Ar- 
naldo, because they brought their learning and reason to bear 
on spiritual discussions.* He likewise detested the Romans, 
because they resisted the usurpation and despotic intrusion of the 
Pope in their government.t No one saw more than he did the 
profligacy and vices of the clergy ;{ but he preferred the conti- 






* « Bernardus erat ex religionis fervore zelotypus, tam ex habitudinali mansuetu- 
dine quodammodo credulus ut et magistros qui humanis rationibus seeculari sapien- 
tia confisi nimium inherebant, abhorreret, et si quidquid ei Christiane fidei ab- 
sonum de talibus diceretur, facile aurem preberet.”—Otto Frising. lib. i. ch. 47. 

+“ Quid tam notum seculis quam protervia et fastus Romanorum ? Gens insueta 
paci, tumultui assueta ; gens immitis et intractabilis usque adhuc, subdi nescia, 
nisi eum non valet resistere.”-— Bernard. de Consideratione, lib. iv. ch. 2. ‘ 

t He wrote to Innocent II. (Epist. 103, opp. tom. i. col. 155) : “ Insolentia cleri- 
corum cujus mater est negligentia episcoporum ubique terrarum turbat et infestat 
ecclesiam. Dant episcopi sanctum canibus et margaritam porcis et illi conversi 
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nuation of these undeniable, glaring and disgusting evils to their 
being put an end to by the people. The immunity of the clergy 
was to him a more important matter than the triumph of Gospel 
principles. Arnaldo, who was for reforming these appalling 
abuses, was described by the temporal power, whose despotism 
he resisted, as a dangerous man, desirous of upsetting every thing 
spiritual as well as temporal, and apparently guided by the worst 
motives ;* and Bernard is more bombastic than ever on this 
point.t The good Abbot did not fail to do all he could to extir- 
pate so dangerous a plant. He represents him as preferring the 
authority of profane writers to that of the Fathers and to the true 
faith, and charitably writes to the Bishop of Constance, into 
whose diocese at Zurich, Arnaldo had retired after the Council 
of Sens, to have him imprisoned, as the Pope (at Bernard’s own 
request,) had ordered should be done in France, “ where, alas! 
no good man was found who would perform such good deed ;” 
and he presses the Legate, who had received him into his house, 
having been his fellow-student at Abelard’s school, to expel him 
from his hospitable roof, lest he may be supposed to act against 
the Pope, or rather against the Almighty himself.t 


conculeant eos. Merito quales fovent tales ef sustinent. Quos ditant ecclesize 
bonis non corrigunt eorum mala malosque gravati portant. Alienis nimirum labo- 
ribus locupletantur clerici, comedunt fructum terre absque pecunia, et prodit 
quasi ex adipe iniquitas eorum.”—This he wrote in 1135 ; and in his Notes on the 
Psalms, as well as in his Sermous, he uses expressions even stronger. Baronius 
himself (ad an. 1106, n. 24,) is obliged to admit “ fuisse opinionem non vulgarium 
virorum Antichristum hoe fore seculo revelandum :” such was the scandalous life of 
the clergy ! 

* The conservatize archbishop of Frisingen says of Arnaldo, that he was “ sin- 
gularitatis amator, novitatis cupidus : cujusmodi hominum ingenia ad fabricandas 
hiereses schismatumque perturbationcs sunt prona.”’—Lib. ii. ¢. 21. 

+ “Contritio et infelicitas in viis ejus et viam pacis non cognovit. Inimicus crucis 
Christi, seminator discordiz, fabricator schismatum, turbator pacis, unitatis divisor : 
cujus dentes arma et sagitte, et lingua ejus gladius acutus. . . . V@debitis homi- 
nem aperte insurgere in clerum, fretum tyrannide militari insurgere in ipsos epis- 
copos, et in omnem passim ecclesiasticum ordinem deszevire.” Ad. Epise. Costant. 
Epist. 195. And to Guido, the Pope’s legate, (Epist. 196,) he writes : * Arnaldus de 
Brixia cujus conversatio mel et doctrina venenum : cui caput columbze, cauda scor- 
pionis est: quem Brixia evomuit, Roma exhorruit, Francia repulit, Germania abo- 
minatur, Italia non vult recipere.” 

t He represents Abelard at Sens like Goliath, and Arnaldo as his equerry, but 
the two so much and closely united and identified with each other as to make only 
one who “ In suggillationem doctorum ecclesize magnis effert laudibus philosophos : 
adinventiones illorum et suas novitates eatholicorum patrum ct fidei praefert.”” Epist. 
189. To the Bishop of Constance, in the already quoted letter 195, he writes : « Nes- 
cio an melius salubriusve in tanto discrimine rerum agere valeatis, quam juxta 
Apostoli monitum, auferre malum ex vobis. Quamquam amicus Sponsi ligare potius 
quam fugare curabit, ne jam discurrere et eo nocere plus possit. Hoe enim et do- 
minus Papa, dum adhuce esset apud nos, ob mala que de illo audiebat, fieri seriben- 
do mandavit : sed non fuit qui faceret bonum.” ‘To the Legate, who had sheltered 
him, he writes, (Epist. 196, before quoted) : “ Favere huic, domino Paps contradi- 
cere est ; etiam et Domino Deo.” 
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That Arnaldo’s fault was erring in faith, is what even his ene- 
mies—and the few contemporary historians we have are all his 
bitter enemies—dare not assert; and Bernard says it, as it were, 
obiter, and by making him one with Abelard. His true crime 
was his attacking the riches and profligacy of the priesthood, 
high and low. If he was really capable of preaching what Tri- 
temius reports,* the bold character of Arnaldo, and the uncom- 
promising hatred of his enemies to him, need no farther proof or 
apology. But even his enemies are obliged to acknowledge his 
great learning, eloquence, and, above all, his pure life.t Whilst 
Arnaldo endeavoured to purify the Church from admitted and 
extensive corruption, and to restore their liberties to the Romans 
—who had been deprived of them partly by cunning, partly by 
force, sometimes under the cloak of religion, sometimes under 
that of legitimate authority—his opponent and bitter enemy 
preached a crusade, which cost the lives of hundreds of thousands 
of deluded beings, and gloried that he had cleared towns and 
villages of their male inhabitants, so that there was scarcely left 
one man to seven women.{ Whilst Abelard and Arnaldo illus- 
trated their arguments by reference to classical writers, for whom 
they thus rekindled the almost extinguished love of scholars, 
3ernard affected the greatest contempt for them; and an illus- 
trious countryman of Arnaldo§ has observed, that no classical 
manuscripts are to be found in the libraries of the orders which 
Bernard founded. This proves, that, at least, he and his sueces- 
sors were not anxious to preserve them. It is not, perhaps, to 
judge the monks too hard to suppose, that they did their best to 
destroy them. Whilst Arnaldo’s memory is either forgotten, or 
most generally condemned, Bernard is canonized, and his fanatic 
invectives looked upon as inspirations by those to whom the 
progress of human reason, and the independence of human mind, 








* Tritemius makes Arnaldo preach to the Cardinals in the following terms :— 
“ Ego testem invoco coelum et terram, quod annunciaveram vobis ea que mihi 
Dominus preecepit : vos autem temnitis me et creatorem vestrum. Nee mirum 
si me hominem peccatorem vobis veritatem annunciantem morti tradituri estis, 
cum etiam si 5. Petrus hodie resurgeret et vitia vestra quze nimis multiplicata sunt, 
reprehenderet, ei minime parceretis.” 

+ Bernard says of Abelard and Arnaldo,— In victu autem et habitu habentes 
formam pietatis, sed virtutem ejus abnegantes, eo decipiunt plures quo transfigurant 
se in angelos lucis cum sint Satanee.” (Epist. 189,) and #pist. 195 of Arnaldo 
alone: “ Utinam tam sanz esset doctrinze quam districtze est vitee. Et si vultis 
scire homo est neque manducans neque bibens, solo cum diabolo esuriens et sitiens 
sanguinem animarum.” ‘The admissions in favour of Arnaldo derive new strength 
from the charitable insinuations and inferences by which they are seasoned. 

{ © Viduantur urbes et castella, et pene jam non inveniunt quem apprehendant 
septem mulieres virum unum.”—fpist. 246. 

§ Libri. Notice des MSS. de quelques bibliothéques des départemens. 
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are as suspicious and hateful as the triumph of civil and religious 
liberty. 

It seems that Arnaldo continued to preach his doctrines at 
Zurich till about 1145. At all events, no mention cccurs of him 
till this year, when he re-appeared at Rome. The struggle for 
temporal despotism on the side of the Pope, and for liberty on 
that of the Romans, had been carried on favourably, on the 


whole, to the latter during several years. After a succession of 


short reigns of several popes, now all but forgotten, one of whom 
(Lucius II.) was killed, on his attempting to drive the Senate 
from the Capitol, who offered a successful resistance, Eugene 
IIL., his successor, acknowledged the Senate, who, on their part, 
reinstated the Prefect of Rome, an officer who represented the 
executive government, which, by law, was not in the Pope, but 
in the Emperor. During the reign of this Pontitf, Arnaldo 
seems to have exerted hunself in persuading the Romans to 
shake off altogether the temporal dominion of the Pope, and to 
consolidate their liberty. He suggested the adoption of the 


government of the old Roman commonwealth; and the offices of 


consuls, the senate, the equestrian order, the tribunes of the 
people, were all renewed, whilst strict limits were put to the 
imperial authority. On the death of Eugene ILI., in 1152, after 
a pontificate of eight years, Anastasius IV. was elected pope. 
He died in December 11: D4, and was succeeded by Nicholas 
Breakspere—the only Englishm: an who has ever sat on the papal 
chair—and who took the name of Adrian IV. 

Breakspere was born at Langley, in Herts, of very poor parents. 
Ile entered the Church in France, the monks of St. Albans hav- 
ing refused to admit him for his want of learning. Elected abbot 
of the monastery of St. Rufus, near Avignon, he attempted to 
enforce a strict disc ‘ipline ; in consequence of which he was falsely 
accused to Eugene II. He went to Rome to defend himself; and 
he succeeded not only in this, but in securing to himself the favour 








of the Pope, who in a short time elected him Cardinal Bishop of 


Albano, and then sent him as Legate to Sweden and Norway, 
where he erected bishoprics. On his return, he was elected to 
succeed Anastasius IV. Breakspere seems to have been a man 
of lofty ideas and great firmness, very munificent, and carrying 
farther than any of his predecessors, except Gregory VIL, his 
notions of Papal prerogative and supremacy. Although at his 
death in 1159, he did not leave his successor more powerful at 
Rome than his predecessors had been, he prov ed at one time a 
very dangerous enemy to the liberties of the Romans, and a fatal 
one to Arnaldo. Frederic Barbarossa, just elected Emperor, en- 
tered Italy with a powerful army, intending to enforce his autho- 
rity over the unruly Republics, who paid him only a nominal and 
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ungracious allegiance, on his way to Rome, where he meant to 
Soon after Adrian’s accession, a car- 
dinal had been mortally wounded by the popular party in one of 
the frequent frays that ‘took place between them and the followers 
The new pontiff immediately excommunicated the 
a blow the more felt, as that was the first time 
that so strong a measure had been resorted to against her, and as the 
Romans were deprived of Divine service during the Easter holi- 
days, which were then in progress. The deep impression created 
by the latter circumstance more particularly, made many parti- 
sans of the Senate and of Arnaldo withdraw from supporting a 
was fulminated, and the Se- 
nate could not prevent the arrest of Arnaldo, who, however, was 
delivered from the pontifical satellites by some counts of Campania. 
His approach 
was anything but agreeable to the Pope, who, at war with the 
Romans as well as with the sovereigns of Naples, was apprehen- 
sive of being left at the mercy of the Imperial power, with whom 
the Roman See was Ghoeeticeny as much at variance as in the 
and Emperor had, however, prac- 
tically and for the present moment, many points of agreement. 

Both looked upon the Romans as rebels, both accused ‘the Nor- 
mans of Naples and Sicily of usurping ‘what did not belong to 
them, although the Emperor and the Pope were quite at variance 
as to who was the temporal sovereign of Rome, and the suzerain 
The present danger 
made them adjourn their bitter feud, and unite in crushing the 
<mperor a message, bombas- 
tic, no doubt, yet founded on right, which was treated, as all law- 

ful remonstrances from Italy have ever been treated by Germans. 
One of the pledges of friendship : asked by the “ Holy Father” from 
was the rec: ypture of Arnaldo. 
Frederic, to keep the Pope in good humour, with little trouble 
caused some of the family of his deliverer to be arrested, which 
induced his relatives to hand Arnaldo over to the Prefect of Rome, 
by whom, without either trial, or any other formality, he was 


be crowned by the Pope. 


“ Eternal City,’— 


cause on which a “ heavenly curse” 


Frederic, meanwhile, advanced towards Rome. 


time of Ildebrand. 


and lord-paramount of Naples and Sicily. 


Romans first, who had sent to the 


his “ most beloved son in God,” 


it to death, his body burnt, and his ashes thrown 


into the 


iber, lest they should be religiously collected, as the reliques of 


a saint and marty r, by the pe ople. 


Rome is as jealous of the Emperor of Austria now as it 
of Frederic and Adrian; and the Imperial 
Government would be as willing to relieve the Court of Rome 
from the trouble of her temporal government as it was five 
At the present moment the subjects of 
his Holiness do not want either the means or the inclination 


was in the times 


or six centuries ago. 


of driving the Pope from his throne; and they would succeed 
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more easily than their ancestors did in their quarrels with 
the then pontiff, were it not that he is supported by the 
Emperor of Austria, who dislikes, even more than he does 
the court of Rome, the successful resistance of any people to 
their tyrants. The tottering government of the Pope is sup- 
ported by Austria for the same reason that its twin-brother, that 
of Turkey, is supported by that same religious dynasty; and the 
attempts of the Papal subjects are crushed with the same Chris- 
tian indifference with which the poor Greeks were run down by 
the Apostolic Cesars, when they were struggling to deliver 
themselves from the Mahommedan yoke. But whilst, in the time 
of Arnaldo, it was evident that the alliance could not last, there 
is no appearance that the support of the Empire ever will or can 
be withdrawn from the Popedom, the state of Europe continuin 
undisturbed. Whilst this government becomes daily weaker _ 
more contemptible, with no power but that of doing mischief, 
Austrian assistance becomes necessary in the same ratio. It is, 
no doubt, unpleasant and humiliating for the Pope’s power, to 
exist thus propped up; but as this is the sine gua non of its ex- 
istence, Rome must grumble, and her unhappy subjects pay the 
extra expense to which his Holiness is put to render them hap- 
py: What a pity they don’t know it! Oh fortunati si sua bona 
norint! And since there are difficulties as yet to making the 
Roman States an Austrian province, the best thing that can be 
done is to leave to the Roman government all the independence 
of doing harm that it can possibly claim, provided Austria may 
have the right, as a matter of course, to enter the Roman terri- 
tory, and assist in crushing those whom priestly misrule has re- 
duced to desperation. This arrangement has, moreover, the 
further advantage of drilling the Romans into obedient subjects, 
and making them hate more utterly their government; neither 
which of consequences can be disagreeable to Austria. 

Niccolini has seized the moment of the union between Frederic 
and Adrian, and unfolded its causes, as well as the views of the 
parties, who, to crush a pious and Christian patriot, joined their 
spiritual and temporal weapons, in the very same manner that 
this is done in our own a when the Pope, as Head of the 
Church, excommunicates the Carbonari, and his, as well as the 
rest of the Italian governments, relying on Austrian bayonets, 
hangs them. Arnaldo is the type of the Italian patriots; his cha- 
racter drawn to inspire their generous nature to noble deeds, to 
rise from their spiritual as well as political prostration, his fate to 
fill noble minds with envy of his glorious end. Nothing can be 
more adapted to draw out a high character than the situation to 
which Arnaldo has been elevated; nothing more exciting and 
soul-stirring than the circumstances in which he is placed; no- 
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thing more detestable and cruel than the conduct of his enemies ; 
and nothing than the whole subject, characters and events, more 
apt to awake feelings of patriotism, of national independence, and 
of freedom. In addition to which the subject is eminently na- 
tional—it is not adapting to Christian Italy the events of Heathen 
Greece: The names, as well as the places, the friends as well as 
the enemies, are thoroughly and truly identical with those on 
whom all hopes and fears, all the good will, and all the antipa- 
thies of every Italian are concentrated at this moment. 

It was worthy of a veteran of Italian literature, like Niccolini, 
to choose an Italian subject for an Italian purpose. When he 
wrote his Nalueco—under which he described with much talent 
the last events of Napoleon’s career, and attempted to portray and 
embellish his character—Niccolini drew on his imagination for 
all the circumstances, and attempted to conceal under the veil 
of Persian events the facts of which he and the rest of Europe 
had been witness. For his other tragedies—without any view 
to an allegorical meaning—he had recourse to Greek subjects ;* 
one only was national and medieval.{ Even this innovation re- 
quired some courage. Classical subjects were exclusively con- 
sidered fit for the tragical muse of Italy. The real father of 
Italian tragedy, Alfieri, in not more than three instances,t 





Vestigia Greea, 
Ausus deserere et celebrare domestica facta, 
succeeded but moderately. Monti was as unfortunate in his 
“ Galeotto Manfredi,” which his “ Aristodemo” alone would 
have caused to be forgotten. In more modern times two Italian 
poets, still living, Pellico and Manzoni, wrote four Italian tra- 
gedies on medieval Italian subjects,§ which their countrymen 
received with the applause which such poems truly deserved. 
The authors of them are well known in this country— Pellico for 
his awfully touching and quiet account of what he suffered in 
an Austrian dungeon, under the paternal and direct superinten- 
dence of the late Emperor of Austria ;|| Manzoni for his une- 


qualled novel, “ I promessi Sposi.”4 











* Polissena ; Medea ; Ino e Temisto. 

+ Giovanni di Procida. 

+ La Congiura de’ Pazzi ; Don Garzia ; Rosmunda. 

§ Pellico wrote Eufemio da Messina, and Francesca da Rimino ; Manzoni, 
Adelehi, and Carmagnola. 

|| The work, “ Le Mie Prigioni,” jas been often reprinted and translated here 
as well as in foreign countries. 

| This was likewise translated into English as well as reprinted in this and 
foreign countries. On a moderate calculation by very competent judges, more 
than 5000 copies of the original were sold in London only within the first year of 
its publication. 
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The peculiar political and religious government of Italy hav- 
ing had an uniform tendency to the enslavement of the people, 
no efforts have been left untried to make them forget what they 
have been during and since the middle ages. The study of the 
national history was particularly discouraged, because it was 
national, and has never been as popular as the history of Greece 
and Rome. The stories of Lucrece and Brutus and Virginia, 
of Clitemnestra, Thyestes and Medea, were more known and 
nationalized at school than those of the Lombard League, of the 
struggles between the Popes and the Emperors, of the noble 
exertions of Florence in defence of her liberty and independence, 
and so many others in which the medieval history of Italy 
abounds. Even the tragical events immortalized by Dante were 
at one time almost forgotten, as well as the “ Divina Commédia,” 
in which they are preserved—a poem the object of the most 
intense hatred on the part of Rome. The plays founded on the 
great events of our history so dramatized, are full of national 
interest and received with national enthusiasm, the majority of 
the hearers being identified with the personages brought before 
them, and more or less aware of the existence and general cha- 
racter of the men and times of Richard III., of John, of the 
Henrys, &e. But how many of the play-goers in Italy have 
heard of Eufemio, Adelchi, or even Carmagnola? Those who 
know something of Francesca and Paolo, know probably nothing 
of her father Guido, and of her husband Lanciotto. Eutemio da 
Messina and Francesca of Pellico have been received in a man- 
ner flattering to the author, more, perhaps, on account of the 
applications to the present state of Italy, and of allusions to old 
times, than on account of their intrinsic merit. Not that it 
is inconsiderable ; there is pathos and delicate feeling; the style 
is animated, and the diction elegant and easy ; above all, the verses 
are managed with great skill (and in this the author can justly 
claim great credit.) Theyare not nearly sohard as Alfieri’s; but they 
are neither enervated nor weak ; and they seem to us to be the best 
specimen of tragical lines yet used in Italy. But Eufemio da 
Messina and Francesca are too tame throughout. We take an in- 
terest in Francesca, because we know who she is, but were she 
an utter stranger, she would not engage and rivet our attention ; 
nor do the characters possess that individuality, and show such 
deep knowledge of the human heart as to engage all our attention, 
enthusiam, and feeling, in what passes before our eyes. Man- 
zoni’s characters are better drawn, and the style is more poetical, 
but the events are too historically told; the versification seems too 
homely, and, what is worse, the interest excited is next to none. 
On the other hand, the lyrical chorusses, introduced by this poet 
in his tragedies, are full of energy and of poetry, and are the more 
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popular, as they are full of allusions to ancient, but —- to 
modern, times. In these chorusses, Manzoni has proved himself a 
great lyric, if the rest of the play cannot claim for him the merits 
of a great tragic poet. 

Niccolini’s tragedy is not probably intended for the stage. At 
all events we are sure it could never succeed on it—except, per- 
haps, before an Italian audience, owing to the political cireum- 
stances of the country. The plot is neither interesting nor art- 
fully developed. Arnaldo tries to animate the Romans to resist 
both Pope and Emperor; the Pope would fain bring Arnaldo 
over to his side; being unsuccessful, he enters into an insincere 
and hollow agreement with the Emperor, who sacrifices Arnaldo 
to the Pontiff, expecting in return his support against the rebels 
to the Imperial power. Such is, in few words, the plan, progress, 
and catastrophe of the tragedy. But when we come to examine 
the characiers of the principal personages, when we dwell upon 
their sentiments, clothed in such energetic style and ennobled 
by such splendid images, we are then obliged to admire the skill 
of the poet, and are carried away by his powers. And what must 
not be the effect produced by sucha work on an Italian? Adrian 
discusses with Guido, a cardinal warmly attached to him, the 

resent state of affairs. Guido sees in Arnaldo nothing but a 
weet who ought to be crushed, and in the Emperor the right 
hand of the Pope. Adrian does not forget the possibility of bring- 
ing over Arnaldo to his side, nor does he mistake the eagerness 
of Frederic to punish a rebel for the eagerness of a dutiful son of 
the Church, wishing to avenge her wrongs. The Pope skilfully 
endeavours to open Guido’s eyes to his own views, in the follow- 
ing speech :— 

ADRIANO.* 

*“ T know thee, Guido ; for our sacred cause 
Thine ardour blinds thee ; thou dost not observe 
That ’twixt the Empire and the Church, the sound 
Of th’ ancient quarrel dies away; no more 
For God men burn with zeal, and through the land 
Forgetfulness of Heaven so reigns, that though 
They fight for freedom, they fight not for us. 
Fain would I see the ship I steer assail’d 


*« Noto, o Guido, misei: t’arde lo zelo, 
D’una causa ch’é santa, e non t’accorgi 
Che langue il suon della querela antica 
Fra l’'Impero e la Chiesa, e non divampa 
Pit la fiamma di Dio nei petti umani. 
Or nell’ Italia é tanto oblio del Cielo 
Che liberta si cerca, e si combatte, 

Ma non per noi: mirar vorrei dai flutti 
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By tempests ; never shall the conquering waves 
Murmur within its shatter’d sides.—I hear 

A voice which ever calls to me from Heaven, 
‘Fear not, Oh Peter, for thy bark ; thy God 
Thou bearest.’ I must o’er Europe’s welfare 

My guiding hand outstretch. Of Peter’s flock 
Kings are a portion, nor the best. I stand 
Uncertain here in Italy, between 

The Emperor Frederic, and those Lombard towns, 
He claims the right to punish, and I fear 

Both a new Cesar, and new liberty. 

Authority is one! If I support 

The standard of revolted Milan, 

T cherish disobedience ; and the cause 

I here condemn, in Lombardy protect. 

Holding with Czsar, I become a slave— 

Slave to that power, which will no equal brook ; 
And ’tis my dread again to place in bondage 

The scarce enfranchised Church. To set her free, 
Alas, what blood was shed! This German’s mood 
Is fieree—oft barbarous—with youth and power’s 
First fury maddening ; the troops he guides, 
With mingled folly and ferocity, 

Esteem it wise to burn the conquer’d towns— 

To temper with the flames the winter’s cold. 

The very day that Germany upon 











Combattuta la navi in cui m’assido; 
Mai non sara che nei suoi fianchi aperti 
Mormori l’onda vincitrice. Ascolto 
Sempre una voce che dal ciel mi grida: 
Pietro, per la tua nave invan paventi; 
Tu porti Iddio. Ma dell’ Europa io deggio 
Reggere ancor le sorti, e sono i regi 

Parte del gregze un di commesso a Pietro, 
Né la miglior ; sto nell’ Italia ineerto 

Fra Federigo e le citta Lombarde 

Ch’ei s’argomenta di punire ; e temo 
Cesare nuovo, e liberta novella. 

Una é l’autorita : quando io mi ponga 

Ove Milano innalza il suo vessillo, 

Non ubbidire insegno, e quei ribelli, 

Ch’io qui condanno, in Lombardia proteggo. 
Se con Cesare sto, schiavo divengo 

A quel poter che non vorrebbe eguali, 

E nell’ antica servitii pavento 

Ricondurre la Chiesa. Ahi quanto sangue 
Si sparse a liberarla! . .. E nelloSuevo 
Indole atroce ; lo rapisce il primo 

Furor di gioventude e di possanza. 

Popolo ei guida, che feroce e stolto 

Nelle vinte citta stima consiglio 

Destar la fiamma, onde gli tempri il verne. 
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This Frederic call’d to mount the throne of Conrad, 

A minister plebeian craved forgiveness 

For some slight fault, and with entreating voice, 

Assembled multitudes for mercy cried. 

Waving his hand, majestic and severe, 

He awed to silence all who stood around : 

Then raised to Heaven his haughty brow, not yet 

By him in Aix-la-Chapelle, my vicegerent, 

With holy oil made sacred, and thus spoke : 

‘ Justice is inexorable—her decrees 

Yield not to prayer. My judgment is unerring.’ 

Senseless blasphemer! One alone there is 

Who cannot err; through him the Son of God 

Speaks to the world. I am that one! German! 

Thou dost usurp my place. . . . Misfortune will 

But make thee cruel, if thou can’st not pardon, 

While fortune’s brightest smiles around thee play.” 
Act IT. Se. 1. 


The practical, far-sighted, ambitious and daring character of 
Adrian is developed with great art and consistency in a dialogue 
which takes place between this Pope and Arnaldo. On the other 
hand, the purity of Arnaldo’s motives, his enthusiasm, his blind 
faith in the purity and enthusiasm of others, his sincere religion, 
his acute views of the policy of Rome, so much in advance of 
those of his contemporaries, whom he rashly supposes as clear- 
sighted as himself, cannot appear to greater advantage than on 
the same occasion, and give a high opinion of the single-hearted, 
sincere and high-minded Arnaldo. Adrian boasts of his being 
the basis of the unity of the Church, and of her firmness and 


Nel giorno che acostui diede Lamagna 
Premer quel trono ove sedea Corrado, 

Di lieve fallo gli gridd mercede 

Plebeo ministro, e con voce di pianto 

Le genti accolte ripetean mercede. 

La maesta della sua man severa 

Fece silenzio in tutti, e a Dio presente 
Tutta il superbo sollevo la fronte, 

Non santa ancora per liquor d’ulivo 

Da chi tien le mie veci in Aquisgrana, 
Gridando ¢ é la giustizia inesorabile, 

Né cede alle preghiere il suo decreto; 

Non mi posso ingannav’; folle blasfema! 

Sol non erra quell’ uno a cui sul labbro 
Parla la voce del Figliuol di Dio; 

Io son colui : Suevo, il mio loco usurpi..., 
E la suentura ti fara crudele, 

Se perdonar non sai mentre ti splende 

Il sorriso maggior della Fortuna.” 
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i and hence argues that he is above kings and peo- 


Arnaldo appeals to the Scripture in reply :— 


ARNALDO. 
“Tf once the Church with the eternal Word 
Break faith, it is the Church no longer. When 
Mortals in the night of ancient error 
Wander’d, a pagan Cesar might be priest 
And King; but He, who fills the earth with life 
And thought, sun-like has chased away that night. 
By his eternal doctrine he divided 
That which thou seekest to unite. Thou foundest 
Thy right on that which was Judea’s shame. 
If in the book of God thou readest, usurpers 
There thou wilt find as rebels counted. Blood then 
Is shed, and shed for you, who are the opprobrium 
Of Christ for ever. He would shut war’s temple— 
Ye open it. 
ADRIANO. 
*“ To war with sin, and make 
Secure the rock of Sion; and for this 
Sinners and stiff-neck’d fools wage war with us. 
Arnaldo! thou inspirest me with pity. 
In vain thou seekest with thy sole fire to reanimate 
These ruins, and searchest in the sepulchres 
Of Rome; thou wilt not find e’en mould’ring bones, 
To which to say, ‘ Arise!’ Ah no! not there 





ARNALDO. 

“Se rompe fede alla parola eterna, 
Pit la Chiesa non é@. Quando il mortale 
Nella notte giacea d’antico errore, 
Un Cesare pagano esser potea 
E sacerdote e re : ma quella notte, 
Illumin6 colui che piii del Sole 
Empie il mondo di vita e di pensiero. 
Coll’ eterna dottrina egli divise 
Ci che tu brami unir : ti fai diritto 
La calunnia giudea : ma se si legge 
Nel volume di Dio, trova ribelli 
Colui che usurpa, e allor si viene al sangue, 
E si versa per voi che siete eterno 
Rossor di Cristo : egli serrar volea 
Il tempio della guerra, e voi l’apriste. 


ADRIANO. 
“ Col peccato si pugna, e a far sicura 
Di Sionne la rocea; e quindi i rei 
Ci fanno guerra, e pur gli stolti. Arnaldo, 
Tu mi muovia pietade ; invan riscaldi 
Col petto tuo queste ruine, e guati 
Nei sepoleri di Roma : ossa non trovi 
Cui possi dir: ‘sorgete’ ; ah non vi resta 
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The ashes lie of e’en one hero; and thou think’st 
With ancient names, to awaken ancient virtues! 
Rome, thou may’st wish for tribunes as of old— 
Senates—equestrian orders—all. Thy Pope, 
Who independent reigns of the mad populace, 
Shall be a greater glory to thee. Tribune 

Of the world, his throne in Rome, to monarchs 
And to nations he pronounces, ‘I forbid.’ 

Must I repeat, that greater than the power, 
Which impiously thou tryest again to raise, 

Was that St. Peter dying left. His blood 

To different people gave one common country, 
And this, which was a city, then became 

A world. The confines of each nation are, 

By the law of Christ, removed. The kingdom this 
Which of the father He besought in prayer. 

The Church has sons in every land. Unseen 

I reign a monarch. The Universe is Rome. 


ARNALDO. 
“Thou dost mistake, O Adrian ! 
The terror of Rome’s thunder dies away, 
And reason shakes the bonds, thou would’st maintain 
Eternal. She will burst them—fully roused 
She is not yet. Already human thought, 
Boldly rebellious, will not be kept down. 





D’un solo eroe la polve !_E vuoi che torni 
Coi nomi antichi la virti degli avi ! 

Ma tribuni, senato, ordine equestre, 

Tu puoi, Roma, bramar ! gloria maggiore 
Fia il pontefice tuo, che non difende 

I dritti incerti d’una plebe insana, 

Ma tribuno del mondo ei siede in Roma, 
Eai popoli ed ai re qui grida :—io vieto. 
Ripeterti degg’io che pit dell’ empio 
Poter che indarno rinnovar si tenta 

Qui fe’ morendo il Pescator di Giuda. 

Col sangue suo quasi una patria ei fece 

A popoli diversi, e questo loco, 

Ch’era citta, divenne un mondo: é tolto 
Dalla legge di Cristo ogni confine 

Che i popoli divise: é questo il regno 

Che la preghiera tua richiese al Padre. 
La Chiesa ha figli in ogni gente : impero 
Io re non visto, e dapertutto é Roma. 


ARNALDO, 

“ Tu t?inganni, Adrian. Langue il terrore 
Dei fulmini di Roma, e la ragione 
Scote le fasce che vorresti eterne. 

Le rompera : non bene ancora é desta. 
Gia l’umano pensiero é tal ribelle 

Che non basti a domar : Cristo gli grida 
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Christ calls to it, as to the sick man once, 

‘ Arise, and walk.’ Thou must outstrip it, or 

Be trampled under foot. Another truth 

Than that which dwells ’midst altars, now the world 
Demands, nor brooks a temple which conceals 
Heaven from its earnest gaze. Thou wast a shepherd; 
Become a father! no longer will the human race 
Be call’d a flock. Enough the fear of thee, 

Has held it awed and timid on its road : 

Pleading God’s holy name, why tramplest thou 

On man—last offspring of the Almighty mind?” 


Act Il. Se. 8. 


Among the numerous passages which we should like to quote, 
full of deep feeling, splendid images and noble sentiments, we 
shall prefer the soliloquy of Arnaldo, abandoned by the populace, 
driven out of Rome, to wander, forsaken by every one, among the 
desolate deserts of the Campagna. Reminiscences of the past, 
misgivings as to the future, add to the bitterness of a situation 
which would prove unbearable to man not supported by a just 
conscience, and by faith in Him who taught us how to suffer and 
look upon this mortal life as the road to where alone can be real 
happiness, and more than adequate reward for the toils and _bit- 
terness and disappointments which accompany our pilgrimage 
through this world :— 

ARNALDO. 

“‘ That tide plebeian, which had borne me up, 
Hoarse murmuring ebb’d, and left me like a wreck 
Abandon’d on inhospitable sands. 

O’erwearied, scorch’d, I wander barefoot on. 
My lip is parch’d, and I can nowhere find 
A drop of water to appease my thirst. 





Siccome all’egro un di: ‘ Sorgi e cammina.’ 
Ti calchera, se nol precedi : il mondo 

Ha un altro vero che non sta fra l’are, 

Né un tempio vuol che gli nasconda il Cielo. 
Fosti pastor ; diventa padre: é stanca 

La stirpe umana di chiamarsi gregge ; 
Assai dal vostro pastoral percossa 

Timida s’arretro nella sua via. 

Perché in nome del Ciel l’'uomo ealpesti 
Ultimo figlio del pensier di Dio ?” 


ARNALDO. 
« L’onda del volgo che levommi in alto 
Fuggeé fremendo, e m’ha, qual nave infranta, 
Sopra squallide arene abbandonato ; 
Ed io vi movo affaticate ed arse 
L’ignude piante. . . Arido é il labbro, e poca 
Acqua non trovo che la sete estingua ... 
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No trees, no sounds; the murmuring streamlets all 
Have perish’d in their dry and sandy bed. 
Courage, O Christian soul! to thee belongs 
Endurance calm and holy, and ever to uplift 
Thyself to God, above this world and all 

Th’ infirmities of sense! Each step in life, 
F’en as each step that on this dust I tread, 

Is mark’d with bitter pain. One foot treads out 
Another’s trace, and we are all but vain 

And passing shadows—for a moment live— 
Suffer and die. Yet not in vain I fought, 
Arm’d with thy word immortal, Son of God, 
Him who usurps thy throne on earth, and dares, 
Tyrant of time and of eternity, 

His foot in the abyss, his head mid clouds, 
Impious to thunder forth: ‘ The world is mine.’ 
‘Law, virtue, liberty I did attempt 

To give thee back, O Rome. Alas! with death 
Alone thy glory dwells, thy laurels grow 

On sepulchres and ruins hoar alone. 

I seek to rest my limbs, infirm and old, 

Upon a column fallen to the ground— 

Lower ye lie, ye Roman hearts, and who 

Shall raise ye to your former height? I feel 
Oppress’d by the sad weight of lofty hopes, 

So oft in Italy betray’d, and find 











Arbor non v’ha, muta ogni valle ; all’onda 
Che impoveri nell’ arenoso letto, 

Pid la vita non mormora. Coraggio, 

Alma cristiana ! a te conviene un pio 

Soffrir tranquillo ! non hai tu promesso 

Fede alla croce, e sollevarti a Dio 

Fuor del mondo e dei sensi? A questa polve 
La vita é ugual, che sempre il suo cammino 
Segnasi con dolor . . . Porme d’un piede 

Un altro pié cancella, e tutti un vano 
Simulacro qui siam che appar per poco, 

E soffre, e muore. . . Io non combattea invano 
Figlio di Dio, coll’ immortal parola 

Quel tiranno del tempo e dell’ eterno, 

Che usurpa in terra il loco tuo, che i piedi 
Tien negli abissi, e fra le nubi il capo, 

E coi fulmini grida :—il] mondo é mio ! 

Leggi, virtudi e liberta tentai 

Renderti, o Roma. . . Ahi sol dov’ é la morte 
Abita la tua gloria, e ben l’alloro 

Qui fra i sepoleri nasce e le ruine ! 

Su colonna atterrata il fianco infermo 

Posar mi giovi: ah piu di lei giacete, 

Alme latine, ed alla prima aliezza 

Chi tornarvi potria ! Mi sento oppresso. 

Dal grave duol delle speranze altere 
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Within my breast a desert wilder far 

Than this o’er which the dusky twilight steals, 
While evening, by the chime of distant bells 
From some lone convent, is announced. Those sounds 
I may not hear without a trembling wish ; 
Within my heart they wake a memory 

That grows into remorse! How soon dost thou, 
O reason, fail within us, from thy birth 

Subject to rude assaults. Thou knowest well 
The cloister’d cells, and early did’st thou seek 
That living sepulchre, that realm of strife... . 
Recall and shudder at the memory. 

The wind blows round my hoary head—the sea 
Is near... . Oh, night, thou art not silent now ! 
The distant breaking of the ocean waves 

In solitude falls sweetly on the ear, 

And darkness limits us no more. Less black 
The threatening skies, the air becomes 

Less noxious, and with tremulous light the stars 
Steal forth from midst the clouds. Praise be to God! 
I feel the eternal harmony of all 

The vast creation, and although the light 
Uncertain shows but desolation here, 

The soul, by all the weight that bears it down, 
Can never be so conquer’d as to lose 

Th’ upsoaring liberty of glorious thoughts. 








Sempre deluse nell’ Italia, e trovo 

Dentro l’anima mia maggior deserto 

Che questo, ove di gia l’aer s’imbruna, 

E m’annunzia la sera un suon di squilla 

Da lontano cenobio : udir nol posso 

Senza un desio che trema, e in cor mi desta 
Una memoria che divien rimorso . . . 

Ahi presto in noi langui, o ragione, avvezza, 
Fin dall’ eta primiera a tanti oltraggi . . . 
Conoscii chiostri, e giovinetto entrasti 

Nel sepolcro dei vivi, ov’ é la guerra .. . 
Ricorda e fremi . . . questo crir canuto 
M’agita il vento... al marson presso ... oh notte 
Pit silenzj non hai! dolce all’ orecchio 
Giunge dei flutti il mormorio lontano 

In un vasto deserto, e pili non sono 

Le tenebre un confine . . . Or meno oscuro 
Il ciel si fa che minaccio procelle, 

L’aer men pigro ed insalubre, e tremula 
Luce di stelle fra le nubi appare. 

Oh sia lode al Signor ! sento l’eterna 
Armonia del creato ; e se un’ incerta 

Luce qui sol mostra paludi e tombe, 
L’alma dal peso, che quaggiii la grava, 

Non é vinta cosi, che pur sia tolta 
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To wider flights I rise, knowing man’s tent : 
Alone is here, his city is in Heaven. 

I doubt no more—no more the convent’s fears 

Assail me. I have striven in Italy, 

Freedom and freedom’s virtue to restore. 

For this my spirit shall return to God, 

And wander ever free from star to star, 

Eternal pilgrim of Infinity !” Act lf. Se. 1. 


More manly, as well as more solemn and religious, are the senti- 
ments to which Arnaldo gives vent, when confined in a dungeon, 
from which he has no hope of being delivered but by death, which 
he knows is fast approaching, and which he is prepared to meet 
with the courage of a martyr :— 

ARNALDO. 

* T have been 
A faithful echo of God’s holy Word. 
This thought supports me. Thou, O Lord, defend 
Thy cause. May it revive! and with my blood 
All errors blind subdue ; and ancient falsehood 
Before the foot of truth eternal die ! 
But here on earth nought fructifies, till time 
Mature, and in the thought that I was near 
The object of my hopes, haply I err’d.— 
Better to err than to remain unmoved.— 
So near does death approach me now, that sweet 
And bitter memories within me wake, 
And I return with my last thoughts to thee, 





La liberta del volo ai suoi pensieri . . . 
M’alzo a scopo maggior ; deil’ uom le tende 
Sono quaggiu, ma la citta nel Cielo. 

Or non dubito pid : terror di chiostro 

Pitt non m/assal : perché in Italia io volli 
Libertade e virti, fara ritorno 

A Dio lo spirto, e andra di stella in stella, 
Eterno peregrin dell’ infinito.” 








ARNALDO. 
“ Eco fedele 

To fui dell’ Evangelo ; in quest’ idea 
L’anima s’erga ; e tu, Signor, difendi 
La causa tua ; ch’ella risorga, e vinca 
Pur col mio sangue i ciechi errori, e mora 
Menzogna antica ai pié del vero eterno. . . 
Ma qui frutti non da prima che il tempo 
Lo fecondi coll’ ali, e nella speme 
Che li credea vicini, io forse errai .. . . 
Meglio errar che fermarsi. Or io d’appresso 
Ho la morte cosi, ch’ella mi desta 
Care e acerbe memorie, e anch’io ritorno 
Cogli ultimi pensieri al suol natio 
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My native soil, abandon’d once perforce.— 
Brescia beloved! my exile I forgive thee, 

Thy bishop only guilty. To the just 

And the magnanimous thou art a home. 

In Milan’s footsteps thou wilt know to tread, 
And great shall be thy share in Italy’s 
Approaching glories. Upon Benaco’s waves, 

My native lake, how often in my youth 

I’ve wander’d! with thoughts of God o’erflowing, 
Pure as thy rippling waters was my soul. 

Oh, cast not off the memory of thy son 

Though wretched, but in future ages raise 

Some noble spirit to restore his fame. 

I know it now must fall beneath the blows 

Of Rome’s adult’rous priesthood. Calumny 

And dull oblivion reign upon this earth. 

But, raised above myself, I feel within 

My breast the strivings of futurity. 

God gives to me the prophet’s power—I see 

The Lombard people, with one heart, swear faith, 
And twenty cities to the heaven raise 

One common standard amidst war and flame. 
The band of death kneeling implores God’s help, 
And Heaven has heard that oath by brave men sworn, 
At whose dread sound tyrants turn pale. I see 
His troops around the proud one fall; and now 





Che abbandonar dovei . . . Brescia diletta, 
Ti perdono l’esiglio . . . il suo pastore 
Sol ne fu reo. Tu dolce nido ai giusti, 

E ai magnanimi sei ; saprai l’esempio 
Imitar di Milano, e avrai gran parte 

Nelle glorie d’ Italia : io sul Benaco, 

Che serve a te, deh quante volte errai 
Nella mia giovinezza, e pien di Dio, 
Siccome l’onde del tuo lago avea 

Alma fremente e pura . . . ahnon oblia, 
Brescia, il misero figlio, e aleun gentile 
Spirto conforti nell’ eta futura 

La fama mia : certo avverra che giaccia 
Per colpi che le dié la Curia avara, 
Meretrice dei re : la terra é loco 

Di calunnia e d’oblio . . Ma farmi io sento 
Di me stesso maggiore, e in questo petto 
Entra gia l’avvenire, e lo affatica. 

Mi fa profeta Iddio: veggo concordi 

Fede giurarsi i popoli Lombardi, 

E di venti cittadi al cie! s’innalza 

Tra le ceneri e il sangue un sol vessillo : 
Il drappel della morte al suol si prostra 
Supplicando l’Eterno : é giunto al Cielo 
Dell’ intrepide labbra il giuramento, 

Ch’é pallor del tiranno,: a sé d’intorno 
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His standard by strong hands is seized.—To earth, 
Once but a field for his triumphant march, 
He sinks—and midst the general carnage seeks 
His life to save. I see beyond the Alps 
The Germans fly, and, humbled in the dust, 
Th’ insatiate eagle trail’d, while o’er their spoil 
Exulting, the enfranchised nation smiles... . 
The minister of death approaches! Courage, 
Arnaldo! from the wretched flesh to which 
Thou here wast link’d, thy spirit soars to join 
In solemn and eternal mysteries. 
May it to God, through th’ infinite expanse, 
On wings of reason and of love be borne.” 

Act V. Se. 12. 


We think that a poem in which such passages occur, must be 
read with pleasure, independently of the interest which attaches to 
its subject. The lesioed chorusses which Niccolini has thought 
— to introduce, might furnish us with numerous —-. 
well deserving special notice. But we have already exceeded 
our limits, and shall content ourselves with offering one only as 
a specimen of the merits of this poem, and with this we shall 
conclude our article. It is only necessary to premise, that the 
Swiss, by whom it is spoken, were followers of Arnaldo, on the 
point of returning to their country, to which they compare the 
desolation of the Campagna di Roma in summer. The chorus 
opens with a description of it :— 


Chorus of Swiss. 
** Proud names, but the mockery of fame’s empty breath, 
Throughout boundless deserts, the silence of death, | 





Dissiparsi le schiere, e il suo stendardo 
Sparir rapito dalla man dei forti 

Quel superbo rimira, e sulla terra, 

Gia via dei suoi trionfi, egli precipita 
Vinto all’ impeto primo, e si nasconde 
Fra la strage dei suoi : veggo i Tedeschi 
Oltre l’Alpi fuggir tratta nel fango 
L’aquila ingorda, e un popolo redento 
Farsi ludibrio della lor corona... . 

Ma il carnefice é qui: Coraggio, Arnaldo! 
Dalle misere earni, a cui fu sposa, 

All eterno imeneo l’anima voli ; 
Conducetela a Dio per l’infinito 

Ali delJ’ intelletto e dell’ amore.” 





Coro v1 Svizzert (che partono.) 


* Orgoglio di nomi—ludibrj di sorte ; 
In vasti deserti silenzio di morte, 
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Pale wandering flames o’er the dank marshy ground, 
Of oxen untamed the hoarse lowings around ; 

Wild horses careering across the broad plains, 

On the blast aloft tossing dishevell’d their manes ; 

No birds’ joyous carol, no child’s joyous ery, 

But guardians eternal of sorrows gone by. 

And ruins and tombs, that awaken pale fear, 

As the winds through the pines howl in reckless career; 
While ambush’d in dark woods lurk treacherous bands ; 
No fountains upspringing, but desolate sands ; 

Or trickling slow, through its bed dry and deep, 

The river is silent, its dark waters sleep ; 

The banks are of flow’rets and waving reeds bare, 

And in the void channel the thirsty sands glare ; 

The peasant thou see’st from his crumbling home 
Gliding forth, like the spectres that watchfully roam 
About ruin’d castles, alarm’d at a sound, 

Fever’d, livid, and wan, cast a savage look round. 

On my brain, mad and dizzy, while the hot vapours weigh, 
All lies dead and scorch’d, by the sun’s tyrant sway.” 


A Swiss. 


** A love unconquer’d for my native land 
Draws me, with gentle force, again to see 
Its everlasting walls, work of God’s hand. 





O in lande nebbiose vaganti fiamelle, 
Muggito di bove che al giogo é ribelle ; 
Per l’ampio sentiero cavalli fuggenti 
Con orridi crini, ludibrio dei venti ; 
Non canto d’augelli, non lieto romore, 
Ma eterne custodi di antico dolore, 

E tombe, e ruine che metton sgomento, 
Al suono dei pini commossi dal vento ; 
Han tenebre i boschi d’insidie ripiene ; 
Non vigili fonti, ma squallide arene, 

O in letto profonde un rivo ch’ é muto 
Con livido flutto ed irresoluto, 

Ne ha margin che lieto sia d’erba o di fiore, 
Ma in sterili sabbie s’asconde e vi more 
Quai spettri custodi di antichi castelli, 
Da case, che sono macerie ed avelli, 

E pallidi e nudi, da febbre riarsi, 

Tu vedi cultori repente affacciarsi 

Con livide faece, con sguardo feroce, 

Se suono li desta d’insolita voce ; 

Qui gravi le nubi sul capo mi stanno, 
Qui pallida e l’erba, il sole un tiranno.” 


Uno Svizzero. 
“ Un indomito amor del suol natio 
Di qui ne tragge, a riveder ci guida 
Le mura eterne che vi fece Iddio, 
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While through this desert toiling painfully, 
The thought of the bright stream that led me home, 
Gives me sweet torture by its memory! 

Oh! from the beauteous lake no more to roam, 
That echoes of my native tongue the sound, 
Lull’d by its rippling wave and fairy foam 

To sleep! and dream my children are around.” 


Act TI, Sc. 5. 


Sopra l’aride vie di terra infida 
Mi da tormento la soave immago 
Del dolce rio che al mio tugurio é guida. 
Oh ch’ io mi posi ove sorride il lago, 
Ch’ ascolti il suon delle note parole, 
E sul margine suo romito e vago 
Io dorma, e sogni la diletta prole !” 


Art. VII.— Remarks on some of the Characters of Shakspeare. 
By Tuomas WuaTeE Ly, Esq., the Author of “ Observations 
on Modern Gardening,” Edited by Ricoarp WuHATELY, D.D., 
Archbishop of Dublin. Third Edition. London. 1839. 

Elements of Logic. Comprising the Substance of the Article 
in the Encyclopedia Metropolitana, with Additions, &. B 
Ricuarp Wuarecy, D.D., Archbishop of Dublin. Seventh 
Edition, Revised. London. 1840. 

Elements of Rhetoric. Comprising an Analysis of the Laws of 
Moral Evidence, and of Persuasion, with Rules for Argumen- 
tative Composition and Elocution. By RicHarpD WHATELY, 
D.D., Archbishop of Dublin. Sixth Edition, Revised. Lon- 
don. 1841. 

Essays, (First Series,) on some of the Peculiarities of the Christian 
Religion. By Ricuarp Wuartery, D.D., Archbishop of 
Dublin. Fourth Edition, Revised. London. 1837. 

Essays, (Second Series,) on some of the Difficulties in the Writ- 
ings of the Apostle Paul, and in other Parts of the New Testa- 
ment. By RicHarp WHATELY, D.D., Archbishop of Dublin. 
Fourth Edition, Revised. London. 1837. 

The Evrors of Romanism, Traced to their Origin in Human 
Nature. By Ricuarp Wnarety, D.D., Principal of St. 
Alban’s Hall, and late Fellow of Oriel College, Oxford. 
London. 1830. 

The Use and Abuse of Party Feeling in Matters of Religion, Con- 

sidered in Eight Sermons, Preached before the University of 
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Oxford, in the Year 1822, ut the Bampton Lecture. To which 
are added Five Sermons, Preached before the University of Ox- 
ford, and a Discourse by Archbishop King. With Notes and 
Appendix. By Ricnharp Wuarety, D.D., Archbishop of 
Dublin. Third Edition. London. 1833. 

Historie Doubts Relative to Napoleon Bonaparte. Seventh 
Edition. London. 1841. 

Essays on some of the Dangers to Christian Faith, which may 
arise from the Teaching or the Conduct of its Professors. To 
which are subjoined Three Discourses, Delivered on several 
occasions. By Ricuarp Wuate.y, D.D., Archbishop of 
Dublin. London. 1839. 

Sermons on Various Subjects, Delivered in Several Churches in 
the City of Dublin, and in other parts of the Diocese. By 
Ricuarp WuarTe.y, D.D., Archbishop of Dublin. London. 
1835. 

Charges and other Tracts. By Ricnarp Wuatety, D.D., 
Archbishop of Dublin. London. 1836. 

Introductory Lectures on Political Economy, Delivered in Easter 
Term, 1831. By Ricnarp WuHarte ty, D.D., Archbishop of 
Dublin. Second Edition, Including Lecture LX., and other 
Additions. London. 1832. 

Thoughts on Secondary Punishments, in a Letter to Karl Grey. 
By Ricuarp Wuartecy, D.D., Archbishop of Dublin, Lon- 
don. 1832. 

Remarks on Transportation, and on a Recent Defence of the 
System, In a Second Letter to Earl Grey. By Ricuarp 
Wuate Ly, D.D., Archbishop of Dublin. London. 1834. 

A Sermon Preached before the Additional Curate’s Fund Society 
for Ireland, on Tuesday, the 5th of April 1842. By the 
Most Reverend Ricnharp Wuare.ty, D.D., Archbishop of 
Dublin. Published at the Request of the Society. Dublin. 

Easy Lessons on Money Matters, for the Use of Young People. 
Published under the Direction of the Committee of General 
Literature and Education, appointed by the Society for Pro- 
moting Christian Knowledge. The Seventh Edition. Lon- 
don. 1843. 

Easy Lessons on Reasoning. WRe-printed from “ The Saturday 
Magazine.” London. 1843. 

Introductory Lessons on Christian Evidences. Third Edition, 
with a Revised Preface. London. 1843. 

Papers of the Dublin Law Institute. No. I, Address by 
His Grace the Archbishop of Dublin, on the Intellectual and 
Moral Influences of the Professions. Dublin. 

Thoughts on the Sabbath ; Being an Additional Note y I ppended to 
the Second Addition of “ Essays on some of the Difficulties in 
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the Writings of St. Paul, and in other parts of the New Testa- 
ment.” By RicHarp WuaTeELy, D.D., Archbishop of Dub- 
lin. Second Edition, Enlarged. London. 1832. 

A View of the Scripture Revelations Concerning a Future State. 
Fifth Edition. By the Archbishop of Dublin. London. 

The Kingdom of Christ Delineated, in Two Essays, on our Lord's 
own Account of His Person, and the Nature of His Kingdom, 
and of the Constitution, Powers, and Ministry of a Christian 
Church, as Appointed by Himself. By RicHarp WHATELY, 
D.D., Archbishop of Dublin. Third Edition. London. 1842. 


WE learn from the Preface to the “ Remarks on some of the 
Characters of Shakspeare,” that the father of the present Arch- 
bishop of Dublin was Dr. Joseph Whately, prebendary, we believe, 
of Bristol. There is nothing remarkable, we understand, in the 
early history of this distinguished prelate. He was entered as a 
commoner in Oriel College, Oxford, but he seems to have been 
little known in the University till 1810, a considerable time after 
he took his degree, when he obtained the prize for the English 
essay, “ In what Arts the Ancients excelled the Moderns.” From 
that time his high qualities began to be more generally appre- 
ciated. His associates unite in the testimony, that they learnt 
more from him, in the way of private friendship, than from all 
their college career besides. His mode of communicating know- 
ledge was unusually felicitous ; and though he did not, we believe, 
take a first-class degree himself, he made more first-class men 
than any tutor of his time. The sermons which he delivered as 
Select Preacher before the University, and his various publi- 
cations, extended materially his reputation. 

Vim temperatam Di quoque provehunt 

In majus. 
And, in 1831, upon the death of Dr. Magee, the Whigs did them- 
selves honour by naming Dr. Whately his successor. The appoint- 
ment, at first, was far from being popular, and the new Archbishop 
was received by his clergy with suspicion and dislike ; but the ex- 
perience of his perfect impartiality and honesty, of his unfeigned 
desire to promote the best interests of all classes within his dio- 
cese, and of his ready and strenuous efforts for the advancement 
of every good object, has united all in sentiments of respect. 

It is as an author, however, that we have to do with Dr. 
Whately, and the books now before us show upon how extended 
a scale he is a claimant for public notice. Few of our readers 
we suppose were aware, till they looked at the list at the head of 
this article, of the number of his publications. It is about five- 
and-twenty years since he first appeared as an author, and here we 
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have thirteen goodly octavos, some of them in the eighth edition, 
and a great many pamphlets. And we have by no means ex- 
hausted the list of his writings; several of his publications have 
probably escaped us; and then, besides his articles in the Ency- 
clopedia Metropolitana, the Edinburgh, Quarterly, and London 
Reviews, have all been enriched by his contributions. Nor are we 
to estimate his intellectual resources by what proceeds from his 
own pen; he has formed a school around him, and in the course 
of his conversations, he has prepared the soil and deposited the 
seeds which have issued in separate publications. 

It is somewhat surprising, that, with his high claims to distine- 
tion, writing upon many of the most interesting questions in 
a style singularly attractive, his works should have been made so 
little the subjects of contemporary criticism. Whatever celebrity 
he has acquired is in no degree owing to the Reviews. He is 
scarcely at all mentioned by any of the prouder and more august 
arbiters of destiny, and journalists of humbler pretensions have 
been slow to notice his publications, and generally they have been 
niggardly of their encomiums. Like some other great names we 
could mention, he has risen into celebrity amidst the silence of 
the heralds of renown. In hastening, almost at the commence- 
ment of our career, to render to him the homage due to the only 
living member of the Bench of Bishops whom posterity will not 
willingly let die—ranking him with the Butlers and Watsons and 
Paleys of former generations—it is with a feeling of considerable 
diffidence. We have to track our way throughout his numerous 
volumes without the guiding lights of former criticism, and have 
to dispense praise or blame in sole reliance upon our own judg- 
ment. We prepare ourselves willingly for the work, however, in 
the assurance, that our task, upon the whole, will be a pleasant 
one; and even when we doubt or dissent, we have the conso- 
lation of knowing that truth is our only object, and that if we 
err, it is from no intentional bias. 





In turning over Archbishop Whately’s volumes, one of the 
first qualities that strikes us, is the great intellectual energy 
they pe ny This is shown in the number and variety of the 
works he has published, evincing a mind ready to take an in- 
terest in everything, and quick to exhibit that interest in a 
practical manner. Logic, rhetoric, political economy, theology — 
nothing comes wrong to him. Great or small, he has something 
distinctive to say of it; and he does not much care where he says 
it, provided it be the fitting channel—in the Saturday Magazine, 
or inthe Quarterly ; in a halfpenny tract, or in a twelve shilling 
volume. He advances, like the poet in Chaucer, “ sounding as 
he goes ;” never idle, never silent, writing, publishing continually. 
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And then, in his publications, the vis anim is still more conspicu- 
ous. From beginning to end, the workings of a self-thinkin 
mind are obvious. Even the qualities that might lead, at first 
view, to an opposite conclusion, upon a more careful consider- 
ation show his unwearied diligence. In the preface to his Logic, 
for example, the obligations he is under to different individuals, 
is told too much in detail for a superficial reader, and it is not till 
a second or third perusal, that it is discovered what a world of 
thought is contained in the work, and what a process of assimila- 
tion must have taken place. When we first take up his books 
also, we are struck with the constant allusions to his former pub- 
lications ; clauses, sentences, whole paragraphs are frequently co- 
pied; but in going on, we discover that this is part of a system, 
that it is not in vanity or indolence that the reference or trans- 
cription is made, but that you have thus the principle upon which 
the fact is stated, or the fuller illustration of the argument ; that, 
in short, on the commonest subjects, all his faculties are about him, 
and that he writes with a constant reference to established princi- 
ples. 

The thoroughly practical character of his understanding is 
also deserving of notice. He is the sworn foe of all mysticism, 
and has a reason to give for every thing. He has studied the 
different sciences with a view to their practical end, and he 
has that end constantly before him. It is not by an appeal to 
our common sense that he keeps us right, but to the admitted 
principles of the art of which he treats; and sophists, and dog- 
matists, and mystics are calmly indeed, but unsparingly exposed. 
The puzzling questions that have perplexed logicians, the sha- 
dowy phantoms that have misled political economists, the daring 
speculations that have engaged theologians, find no place in his 
pages, or are introduced only that he may exhibit them in their 
worthlessness, and disenchant them of their charms. Sometimes, 
as we shall afterwards see, he carries this principle too far, mak- 
ing no difference between the airy speculations and the nice 
analyses of philosophy, and treating what is too fine for his 
vision, with equal neglect as what is obscured by the mystery of 
words; and in theology, where his own footing fails him, he 

ronounces that others have gone beyond their depth. To some 
instances of this kind we shall afterwards have to allude. But 
at present we advert to the peculiarity of his mental constitu- 
tion, by which he has admitted nothing into his works that is not 
eminently practical, and all that he has written bears directly 
upon the questions—how we are to reason—how to speak— 
how to live. 

The only other quality we shall mention, as exhibited in 
his writings, is his perfect honesty. We speak not here so 
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much of the reference he makes in the prefaces to some of his 
works, to his obligations to other minds, or to his reasons for avoid- 
ing direct controversy, or to his mode of mentioning, or forbear- 
ing to mention, those from whom he differs, though these are all 
illustrative of scrupulous, perhaps of high principle ; but we allude 
at present to the unfearing accuracy with which he states his 
opinions, often, as he can scarcely fail to know, to the offence of 
extreme men on both sides. He labours out his conclusion, 
makes himself sure of every step of the reasoning, and he puts 
down the results of his thinking, regardless of the manner in 
which they may affect the views of contending parties. The only 
thing that gives him concern is to be sure of his ground, and to 
make it clear to others, that his footing is good, step by step as 
he proceeds along. He follows the track of no preceding thinker ; 
ni even when he arrives at the same conclusion, the road 
is of his own finding. He brings the weight of his intellect 
to bear upon every position—states the process of his reasoning 
frankly, fairly, fully,—and if another can bring forward any argu- 
ments in opposition, he is ready to give them due consideration. 
If they appear inconclusive, he points out wherein the fallacy 
consists, sometimes with the warmth of honest indignation, some- 
times with scarcely concealed contempt. But neither his indig- 
nation nor his contempt make him for one moment forgetful of 
his reasoning. He labours to be perspicuous; he spares no pains 
for this end; he lays aside all idea of the fame of authorship— 
“ prolixity of explanation, baldness of expression, homeliness in 
illustration,” he considers as “ blemishes not worth thinking upon 
when any thing is to be gained in respect of clearness ;” he quotes 
from himself, repeats his statements, and having brought out his 
real meaning, he allows it to stand for itself. Papists and Pro- 
testants, Puseyites and Evangelicals, Episcopalians and Presby- 
terians, different sects of Philosophers and Politicians find them- 
selves aggrieved by this straight-forward, thorough-going plan : 
And though we often think him wrong, we cannot but respect 
his uncompromising boldness. Withal he is perfectly tolerant of 
candid opponents, and the sentiments with which he propounds 
his views in regard to those who differ from him, must find an 
echo in every ingenuous breast. 

‘Such as have maintained notions at variance with mine, in Chris- 
tian meekness and candour, may be assured of my perfect good will 
towards them, and of my earnest wish that whichever of us is in the 
right may succeed in establishing his conclusions. As for any who 
may have assailed, or who may hereafter assail me with unchristian 
bitterness, with profane flippancy, or with sophistical misrepresenta- 
tion, much as I, of course, lament that such weapons should ever be 
employed at all, I can truly say, that I had far rather see them em- 
ployed against me, than on my side.” —Essays, (First Series.) p. 14, 
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Other qualities might, no doubt, be mentioned, from a general 
survey of Archbishop Whately’s writings, but these may come 
better to be ied upon when we examine some of the works 
before us. It would be foreign from our purpose, and indeed 
altogether impossible, to enter upon a separate consideration of his 
numerous publications; all that we can do is to single out a few 
of the more remarkable of them, and to offer some observations 
upon his leading views upon Philosophy and Theology. 


Having spoken so highly of Archbishop Whately’s merits, it is 
not without some degree of reluctance that we commence the 
notice of his writings with his Elements of Logic. But as it is 
the most laboured of his works, and contains the germ of much 
that he has subsequently written ; and as the successive editions 
are swelled out with extracts from his after publications, we are 
constrained to give it the first place. It certainly exhibits in its 
author a thorough mastery of his subject. There is great vigour 
and acuteness of intellect, and the sound principles and good 
sense that pervade the whole volume, impart to it an indescribable 
charm. Indeed, we find our author so perfectly candid and in- 
genuous, there is such an entire absence of every thing that has the 
appearance of sophistry, so many marks of a highly cultivated 
intellect, so deep-rooted a conviction that he is in the right, and 
such dexterity in exposing every fallacy that comes across him, 
that in reading his work, we are ready to forget the great fallacy 
upon which his system rests. For we confess that it appears 
to us that the whole syllogistic art is founded on a mistaken 
view of the mental phenomena, and that it is calculated to bewilder 
and overburthen the mind. 

All this, we thought, had been satisfactorily made out by Bacon 
and Locke, and our Scotch metaphysicians; and, on hearing of 
the idolatry that was still bestowed upon Aristotle at Oxford, we 
were forcibly reminded of Mr. Stewart’s description of the ancient 
seats of learning, as “ unmovably moored to the same station by 
the — of the cables, and the weight of their anchors ;” and 
almost led to agree with him, that they are of litle other use than 
to enable the historian to measure the rapidity of the current by 
which the rest of the world is borne along. As universities have 
hitherto been constituted, indeed, along with all the advantages 
which have resulted from them, the most interesting inquiry that 
presents itself is not respecting the new truth that has been origi- 
nated in them, but respecting the successive periods when the light 
that had been shining without forced its way into their recesses. 
And in regard to the institutions for learning, there are, perhaps, 
few circumstances more valuable in the history of science, or more 
calculated to illustrate the difference of national character, or from 
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important lessons may be deduced in regard to the principles for 
the proper establishment of educational endowments, than the 
honaiedas of the dates at which the views of Bacon, or Locke, 
or Newton, first began to be taught in the different Scottish and 
English universities. But to return. 

The arguments of Bacon, and Locke, and Stewart, and Camp- 
bell against the syllogistic system, have always appeared to us 
unanswerable. There is some inconsistency in their views of 
minor matters, and their language is not always accurate; and 
these inconsistencies and inaccuracies Dr. Whately has been 

uick to detect. He is far, however, from being satisfied with 
the exposure of these lesser defects, and he brings us at once to 
the point upon which the whole question turns. In the very 
commencement of Book I. he has the following sentence :-— 


“ In every instance in which we reason, in the strict sense of the 
word, 7. e. make use of arguments whether for the sake of refuting an 
adversary, or of conveying instruction, or of satisfying our own minds 
on any point, whatever may be the subject we are engaged on, a certain 
process takes place in the mind, which is one and the same in all cases, 
provided it be correctly conducted.”—Logic, p. 21. 


Again, he states that the principle on which syllogisms “ are 
constructed, is the UNrveRSAL PRINCIPLE OF REASONING.”— 


P. 33. 
And more at length :— 


“« Whatever the subject-matter of an argument may be, the reason- 
ing itself, considered by itself, is, in every case, the same process ; and 
if the writers against Logic had kept this in mind, they would have 
been cautious of expressing their contempt of what they call ‘ Syllo- 
gistical Reasoning,’ which is, in truth, a// reasoning; and instead of 
ridiculing Aristotle’s principle for its obviousness and simplicity, would 
have perceived that these are, in fact, its highest praise: the easiest, 
shortest, and most obvious theory, provided it answer the purpose of 
explanation, being ever the best.”—P. 50. 


This is the doctrine upon which Dr. Whately proceeds. He 
states it over and over again; seldom, however, at so great length 
as in this last passage,* and builds upon it his entire system. 





* See pp. 23, 25, 36, &c. Nor does he confine himself to his Logic ; in his Rhe- 
toric, he brings it forward in a similar form, and without any addition to his state- 
ment. See Rhetoric, p. 163. In concluding his “ account of a long argument to prove 
that the potato is not a cheap article of food,” Archbishop Whately remarks: 
“ From all which, (and there is, probably, but one groundless assertion in the whole,) 
a most triumphant result was aeduced.”” We conceive that the present is in so far 
a fallacy of this description. Dr. Whately, indeed, does not use it, knowing it to 
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Now, upon this ground we take up the question. If the syllo- 
gism express the process of reasoning, then all that has been 
written against the Aristotelian art is incorrect, and it is worthy 
of all the attention Archbishop Whately has paid to it; but if 
it is not the process of reasoning—if, on the contrary, as Dr. 
Campbell states, it reverses the natural course of the mind, and 
then brings us to the admission of what we set out with—it is de- 
serving of the ridicule it has met with; and the work of the 
Archbishop, though it may prolong, will be insufficient to perpe- 
tuate the art. 

We have to observe, in the first place, that Archbishop 

Whately has offered no direct proof of his strange assertion. 
The only argument upon the subject is contained in the follow- 
ing extract :— 
_ “Of course it cannot be supposed, that every one is even conscious 
of this process in his own mind; much less, is competent to explain 
the principles on which it proceeds. This, indeed, is, and cannot but 
be, the case with every other process respecting which any system has 
been formed; the practice not only may exist independently of the 
theory, but must have preceded the theory. There must have been 
Language, before a system of Grammar could be devised ; and musical 
compositions, previous to the science of Music. This, by the way, 
will serve to expose the futility of the popular objection against Logic, 
that men may reason very well who know nothing of it.”—Pp. 21-2. 


This passage is far from being clearly expressed. To say that 
a man is not conscious of what is passing in his own mind, is not 
strictly accurate, though it may be very true that many men may 
not be able to give an account of it. ‘The beauty of every correct 
analysis of the mental phenomena is, that every man of competent 
powers perceives its truth as soon as he understands it. If the 
analysis were correct, therefore, and if the process did take place, 
all men, or, at least, such men as Bacon, and Locke, and Campbell, 
would at once admit it. Metaphysicians may dispute about the 
constitution of our faculties, and the origin and combination of 
our ideas—one philosopher may refer a feeling to an original 
faculty of our nature, and another may account for it by the 
association of ideas, or some similar principle ; but they all 
agree in regard to the existence of the feelings. Even Hume 
did not deny the belief of an external universe, nor the idea of 
causation, nor of the existence of a Deity ;—he only sought to 





be a fallacy—on the contrary, he states his position openly and repeatedly ; but 
the boldness with which the assertion is made, and the allusions to it as indisputable, 
have produced, in many minds, a similar effect with that here referred to. There 
is, probably, but one groundless assertion in the whole, and a most triumphant result is 
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ive such a view of the origin of these convictions, as should set 
em aside. Now, the course of our ideas in the reasoning pro- 
cess, when once pointed out, must be plain and simple; and 
though it be admitted, that every one is not able to explain the 
—— upon which it proceeds, the fact, that such men as 
ave been mentioned, dispute or deny the account given of it, 
affords the strongest presumption, that the account is erroneous. 

It is not easy to see the force of the argument from a system 
of grammar, or the science of music, as it is not assumed that 
they give an account of the natural movement of the faculties. 
They often run counter to the practice; and, at all events, they 
are not intended to mark the current of our thoughts or feelings ; 
and however correct they may be, they afford no index to their 
natural flow.* 

Now, these are Dr. Whately’s only reasons ; and he afterwards 
takes it for granted, and proceeds upon the assumption, that it 
carries belief intuitively ee with it. 

In the beginning of his synthetical compendium, he gives the 
usual account of the three operations of the mind which are con- 
cerned in argument—viz., simple apprehension, judgment, and 
reasoning. But to any one who has reflected upon the subject, 
the distinction that he makes between judgment and reasoning 
will scarcely now be allowed. Judgment is merely the percep- 
tion of relation that arises upon the conception or perception of 
two or more objects, or of two or more affections of the mind; 
and reasoning is nothing more than a series of consecutive judg- 
ments, and cannot, upon any philosophical grounds, be consi- 
dered a separate faculty. 

It may be necessary, however, to take one or two examples to 
show the futility of the art. We shall commence with the first 
that occurs in the work on Logic, p. 27. 


Whatever exhibits marks of design must have had an intelligent 
author. 

The world exhibits marks of design. 

Therefore the world must have had an intelligent author. 


We cannot but here remark, that the major proposition, as 
given by Archbishop Whately, contains nothing more than a 
truism. A design signifies “a scheme” or “a plan of action,” 





* Dr. Whately, in a note to the passage already quoted, introduces a well-known 
passage from Locke, in which he says, that “ God has not been so sparing to man, 
to make them barely two-legged creatures, and left it to Aristotle to make them 
rational,” &e. But Locke says this upon the idea, that the Aristotelian system was 
erroneous. It is no answer to him, therefore, to bring an illustration from the 
discoveries of modern chemists respecting caloric, which might have been spared. 
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necessarily involving an “ intelligent schemer” or “ author ;” and, 
therefore, when we say, that whatever exhibits marks of design, 
it is implied, that it must have had an intelligent author. Mr. 
Stewart,* to obviate this objection, has altered the phraseology, 
and states, that “ a combination of means conspiring to a parti- 
cular end implies intelligence.” But even when this error is 
chased away, we cannot but think that an incorrect idea is given 
of our belief in the Deity, when it is represented as the result of 
a train of reasoning merely. If that were the case, the more 
the reasoning faculty prevailed in any individual, and the more 
his attention had been directed to the marks of design in the 
universe, the more confirmed and the more continually in exer- 
cise would be his belief in God. But we know that this is very 
far from being the case. We are, therefore, led to seek a more 
enlarged basis for the faith and worship that prevail among men. 
And in examining the appearances of our nature, it will be found 
that, independently of all reasoning, there is in man a tendency 
to believe in supernatural power ; a feeling of dependence upon 
something higher than what presents itself to the senses; a dis- 
position to render it some species of homage; a fear of incurring 
its displeasure; a wish to propitiate its favour. The found- 
ation of our religion is to be sought for, not in our intellec- 
tual powers so much as in the emotional part of our nature. 
The right condition of those feelings that may be entitled reli- 
gious, depends upon our understanding being rightly directed to 
the views from which the existence and the perfections of the 
Deity can be demonstrated ; but the logical demonstration could 
roduce no religious result, nor would it even appear satisfactory 
in argument, were chere not within us sentiments moving in 
harmony with the reasoning process, and forming as essential 
a part of our nature as the discursive faculties themselves. 
This truth is strikingly stated by Melanchthon :—Quanquam 
enim mens rationatur aliquid de Deo ex consideratione mira- 
bilium ejus operum in universa rerum natura, tamen hunc 
syllogismum ratio non haberet, nisi etiam Deus aliquam 
notionem zara agoAnw indidisset mentibus nostris; et illa 
mirabilia spectacula rerum goAy excitant. This goAn jus has 
been represented by a numerous class of philosophers on the Con- 
tinent as a species of consciousness, a feeling of the existence of 
a superior power and of our dependence upon it, which forms a 
part of our nature equally with that of our own existence and 
—— identity. And they distinguish the two mental states 
the names of self-consciousness and consciousness of God. 
ow far this nomenclature and the mental analysis upon which 





* Active Powers, I., p. 334. 
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it is founded are correct, it would be foreign from our present 
purpose to inquire. But the facts in our mental constitution— 
that there is a feeling of superior power, independently of all 
reasoning, and that a right contemplation of the evidence of 
“‘ means conspiring to an end” in the universe, directs this feel- 
ing to some designing cause—admits of as satisfactory proof as 
any in mental physiology. 

Now, in arguing for the existence of a God, we do not descend 
from the general truth, that “ whatever exhibits marks of design,” 
&c., but we argue up from particular instances as observed in the 
world around us. And we are not prepared to assent to the pro- 
position, that “ whatever exhibits a combination of means con- 
spiring to a particular end, implies an intelligent author,” till we 
have satisfied ourselves of the truth of the minor proposition and 
of the conclusion. 

Let us open the book on Logic, and take another example, p. 
100. 

“ Every true patriot is a friend to religion.” 

“ Some great statesmen are not friends to religion.” 

** Some great statesmen are not true patriots.” 


Now, to take the major proposition as true, and not to enter 
into any question as to the limitation of the word Patriot, and 
the use of the word Religion, it may be observed, that the case 
of statesmen who are not friends to religion, must have entered 
into our consideration before we could pronounce in regard to Pa- 
triots. The extent of the meaning of the word Patriot must have 
been determined, and the exclusion of those statesmen who were 
without religion made. No man can be a true lover of his coun- 
try who has not a view to the highest interests of his country- 
men, and the great statesmen who have no regard for religion 
must have been seen not to be comprehended under the term, 
before we can assent to the proposition. To set down the form 
of an argument, therefore, when we are already convinced, is 
worse than idle. Archbishop Whately allows that the syllogism 
is useless as an organ for the discovery of truth. The major pro- 
position takes every thing for granted, and never can lead us to 
any thing that is not contained in itself. But the same funda- 
mental error that renders it useless for discovering truth, unfits 
it equally for the development of it. The major proposition not 
only contains in itself the admission of the conclusion, but the 
truth of the conclusion must have been actually admitted, before 
the major proposition could be believed in to its full extent. We 
never believe in the conclusion because the major is true, but we 
admit the major because we have previously arrived at the know- 
ledge of the conclusion. 
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Whenever a general proposition is stated and believed, the parti- 
cular instances of me 4 it is composed must have been previously 
admitted. It is the major premiss, therefore, and not the conclu- 
sion which requires proof, and it is an idle mockery to seem to 
prove one proposition by another, when in reality the proposition 
that is brought to prove, requires the proof it pretends to give. 
In this way, the syllogistic method “ trains the mind to two of 
the most dangerous practical errors; the error of admitting with- 
out proof, only what requires proof, and of doubting, that is to 
say, of requiring proof only of what is evident.”* 

Archbishop Whately himself has stated the objection to the 
syllogistic form of reasoning, as involving a begging the question, 
and which appears to us altogether fatal :— 


“ The ‘ petitio principii,’ (begging the question,) takes place when a 
Premiss, whether true or false, is either plainly equivalent to the Con- 
clusion, or depends on it for its own reception. It is to be observed, 
however, that in all correct Reasoning the Premises must, virtually, 
imply the Conclusion ; so that it is not possible to mark precisely the 
distinction between the Fallacy in question and fair Argument; since 
that may be correct and fair Reasoning to one person, which would be, 
to another, ‘ begging the question;’ inasmuch as to one, the Conclusion 
might be more evident than the Premiss, and to the other, the reverse.” 
Logic, p. 177. 


A man of his acuteness could not but see that this objection 
lay against his favourite art, and his honesty forbade that he 
should conceal it. And he conceives that the weight of it is 
turned aside by its lying against the process of reasoning itself, 
(Rhetoric, p. 163.) It is owing to fis not instituting an an- 
alysis of the state of mind in the process of reasoning, that he 
has been blinded to the syllogistic system ; and for this we sus- 
9 that his conformation of mind, as well as his habits, unfit 
im. 

Differing from Archbishop Whately in regard to the funda- 
mental principle upon which the nf system depends, we may 
be freed from the necessity of examining the rules which he has 
introduced. The work opens with a preface, in which, among 
other particulars, there is some interesting information re- 
specting the study of Logic as pursued at Oxford. Then there 
is an Introduction, containing some questionable propositions— 
an analytical outline of the science—a synthetic compendium 
—a chapter on Fallacies—and a dissertation on the province 
of Reasoning, with three appendices, one of which is on cer- 


* Brown’s Lect. ii. 589. 
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tain terms, which are peculiarly liable to be used ambiguously. 
We have alluded to Archbishop Whately’s deficiency in analy- 
tic power, and from this outline of his work it will be perceived 
that he does not possess in a remarkable degree that quality which 
“ sees through a long train of thought a distinct conclusion, 
and separating at every stage the essential from the accessory 
circumstances, and gathering and combining analogies as it pro- 
ceeds, arrives at length at a system of harmonious truth.” he 
arrangement of the work is far from being perfect. The analy- 
tical outline of the science is professedly at variance with strict 
recision ; the Dissertation on the province of Reasoning should, 
if it had corresponded with its title, have preceded the Synthetic 
Compendium, and the lesser details are still more faulty. 

We would be disposed to assign to Logic a more ample scope 
than Archbishop Whately; and, indeed, by failing to make an 
investigation of those principles in our nature upon which the 
rules of Logic are founded, he has not succeeded in giving a just 
view of logic considered as a science. Logic is the art, or it is 
the science, of reasoning. As an art, it lays down a system of 
rules, according to which our inquiries should be conducted ; 
as a science, it investigates those principles on which the rules of 
the art are founded. The powers employed in reasoning are the 
highest in our intellectual part and the most extensive in their 
—_ of influence. All the other principles of our nature, in- 

eed, and all the objects about which they are employed in their 
mutual relations and dependencies, are the objects of the discur- 
sive faculties. They analyze, combine, compare, classify, and in- 
vestigate those principles upon which the rules of art are found- 
ed. Thus it is the discursive powers which lead us to trace those 
principles which make known to us what science is, and which, 
turning back their glance into their own movements, detect the 
secret and determine the principle of their own operations. With- 
out these powers, we would be artists merely, not philosophers. 

This view, if correct, may bring us to a satisfactory conclusion 
in regard to a point that has been much discussed. It has been 
maintained by some, that the object of Logic is to give rules for 
the right employment and direction of all the intellectual facul- 
ties. The view is in one respect true, and in another erroneous. 
If we understand by the position, that special rules are to be 
given for the attainment of special ends, this obviously belongs 
to the province of a subordinate art. But if the position is, that 
we are to trace the origin of the faculty, determine its relation 
to the other parts of our nature, and fix the laws of its opera- 
tion, this comes within the province of a higher Logic. ess 


in regard to special arts, if we ascertain the general principles 
upon which they are founded, the faculties in which they have 
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their origin, and the relative place that they hold, this also be- 
longs to this science. Reasoning, in fact, holds the same place 
in our intellectual being, that conscience does in our mul na- 
ture. 

According to this view, to a perfect system of Logic, an ac- 
quaintance with the principles of all the other arts is necessary, 
or rather a perfect system of Logic teaches the principles of all 
other systems. It does more. It leads abroad into the material 
universe, and shows us world connected with world, every atom 
in its relation to every other, and the masses which they form in 
their infinite variety of relations to our faculties, and the depend- 
ence of all upon God. It enters into a temple still more sacred, 
and traces the relations of what is there written to the mystic cha- 
racters of the book of Creation and Providence, and finds its only 
resting-place in Him who is Truth. 

The end of reasoning is truth, but the end of truth is good- 
ness. It must not be forgotten, that reason is one of the hand- 
maids of religion, or rather that enlightened reason is a part of 
religion itself “ The inquiry of truth,” says Lord Bacon, “ which 
is the love-making or wooing of it, the knowledge of truth, which 
is the presence of it, and the belief of truth, which is the enjoying 
of it, is the sovereign good of human nature. The first creation 
of God in the work of the days was the light of sense, the last 
was the light of reason, and his Sabbath work ever since is the 
illumination of his Spirit. First he breathed light upon the face 
of matter or chaos, then he breathed light into the face of man; 
and still he breathes and inspires light into the face of his chosen. 
Certainly it is heaven upon earth to have a man’s mind move in 
charity, rest in providence, and turn upon the poles of truth.” 
In this way every science finds its scope in Him ae is the source 
of Truth and Beauty. Upon this subject, we may quote the words 
of one who speaks indeed in a personated character, but who shows 
that though his object was to disturb the fountain of truth, and 
shake the foundations of virtue, he still had a taste of the sweet- 
ness of the stream he sought to pollute, and that his secret heart 
compelled him todo homage totheshrine he sought to deface. “The 
most perfect happiness surely must arise from the contemplation 
of the most pualaet object. But what more perfect than beauty 
and virtue? And where is beauty to be fomnd equal to that of the 
universe ? Or virtue, which can be compared to the benevolence 
and justice of the Deity? If aught can diminish the pleasure of 
this contemplation, it must be either the narrowness of. our facul- 
ties, which conceals from us the greatest part of these beauties 
and perfections, or the shortness of our lives, which allows not 
time sufficient to instruct us in them. But it is our comfort, 
that if we employ worthily the faculties here assigned us, they 
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will be enlarged in another state of existence, so as to render us 
more suitable worshippers of our Maker. And that the task, 
which can never be finished in time, will be the business of an 
eternity."—Hume’s Essays, vol. i., p. 160. 

Are we then of opinion that Dr. Whately’s powers were thrown 
away in treating of Logic? It is certainly much to be regretted, 
that a better system had not been given to the author, upon 
which to erect his materials. But as it is, his strong sense, exten- 
sive information, and instinctive perceptions of truth, have given 
a value to many parts of his work, independently of the system 
he unfolds; and his perfect understanding of all that comes 
within his scope, enables him generally to put a question upon 
the right ground. His well-furnished mind affords him a con- 
stant variety of illustrations, and his excellent principles lead 
to a selection of such as are eminently favourable to virtue 
and religion. The manner in which he meets his adversaries is 
often amusing, and almost always instructive. In one or two 
sentences, often in a single clause or word, he exposes the fallacy 
that had misled for ages. He is like the rhetorician mentioned 
by Pliny, Ego jugulum statim video, hunc premo. Above all, his 
mastery of words enables him to see — in their true light, and 
dissipates the mists that spread around the paths of other inquirers. 
The ambiguities of language, which impose fetters upon other 
minds, he breaks “as Sampson his green withes.” Theaahe 
out the volume, and more particularly in the Appendix, there 
can be nothing more instructive than his elucidation of the mean- 
ing of terms which are liable to be used ambiguously. And if 
the mysteries of the syllogism are to be studied, we know not 
where to find a more interesting and edifying manual. 

In his Elements of Rhetoric,* Dr. Whately refers to one of 
Lord Dudley’s letters to Bishop Coppleston, of the date of 1814, 
in which he adduces a presumption against the science of Logic, 
that it was cultivated during the dark periods of history, when 
the intellectual powers of man seemed nearly paralyzed, and that 
when the mental activity of the world revived, logical studies 
fell into decay and contempt. And in a note, he states that 
within a small portion of the intervening period, the whole ground 
of the presumption alluded to has been completely cut away, “in 
a great measure through Bishop Coppleston’s instrumentality.” 
During that interval, the article on cate in the Encyclopedia 
Metropolitana was drawn up, and 


“ Attracted so much attention as to occasion its publication in a 
separate volume, of which the eighth edition is now before the English 





* Page 129, seq. 
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public ; each edition having been larger than the preceding; besides 
reprints of the Treatise in America, where it is in use I believe in 
every college throughout the United States, and besides sundry 
abridgments and elementary works, more or less borrowed from that 
article. Certainly, if Lord Dudley were now living, he would not 
speak of the general neglect and contempt of Logic, though every 
branch of science, philosophy, and literature, have flourished during 
the interval.”—Rhetoric, p. 132. 


We have made this quotation for the sake of the facts princi- 
ally, and also as illustrative of Archbishop Whately’s character. 
his work has had prodigious circulation ; but he surely does not 

think this sufficient to meet the strong presumption mentioned by 
Lord Dudley. We do not set much by the popularity of the 
work in America, where every decennium fills the universities 
with new systems and new class-books. And in our own coun- 
try, the science of mind has never been at so low an ebb as 
during the last twenty years. 

The work on Rhetoric will not detain us long. It first ap- 
peared in the Encyclopedia Metropolitana, having before been 
sketched out, as he tells us in the preface, for the private use 
of some friends. It is thoroughly practical, and abounds in 
rules of all descriptions, from which the teacher of youth, the 
student, the lawyer, the theologian, the statesman, may derive 
great advantage. We have no doubt it was intended, perhaps 
prepared, for all these different characters. And none of his 
directions are fanciful; on the contrary, they are all founded 
on the principles of our nature, and, we doubt not, confirmed by 
experience of their utility. When we speak of a knowledge of 
the principles of our nature, we do not mean that knowledge which 
is derived from a nice analysis of our powers. It is not by a 
microscopic inspection of the internal springs of action, that he 
prescribes his rules. His instruments of observation are of a less 
delicate description. For example, seeing what men do in one 
situation, his strong sagacity tells him what they will do in every 
analogous situation; or, seeing the errors into which they run 
in their ignorance of a plan, he lays down a rule that may direct 
them aright; or, not to multiply instances, his indignation 
being moved by some abuse of intellectual power, his confidence 
in the benevolent principles upen which the administration of 
nature is conducted, convinces him that here is an error, and he 
observes or reasons out a course less criminal, and more success- 
ful. Upon one or other of these principles, his admirable rules 
for classes of subjects for written exercises, for the young author 
laying down in his mind the proposition, or propositions, to be 
maintained, for the lawyer, in regard to examining witnesses, 
are all successfully given. The only objection that may, per- 
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haps, be urged against his advice is, that it is too frequently prof- 
fered. He is so intimately acquainted with a vast variety of 
subjects, and pours forth his information and hints with such 
freedom and fulness, that he occasionally lays himself open to 
the charge of pedantry. 

Dr. Whately remarks, that the province of Rhetoric, in the 
widest acceptation, comprehends all ‘ composition in prose ;” in 
the narrowest sense, it is limited to “ persuasive speaking ;” and 
he proposes to steer a middle course between these two extremes, 
treating of “argumentative composition,” generally and exclu- 
sively. In discussing this topic, he divides his work into four 
wi . First, Of the Discovery of Arguments, and of their 
arrangement. Secondly, he lays down rules for the management 
of the Passions, with a view to the attainment of any object pro- 

sed. Thirdly, he offers some remarks on Style. And jcurthly, 
S treats of Elocution. 

Under all these heads, with the exception of those that are 
founded on the syllogistic system, many admirable rules are 
given. His directions for marshalling our arguments, and meet- 
ing our adversaries, and all that relates to moving and moderat- 
ing the passions, are truly excellent; and his remarks upon style 
and elocution, bear the usual marks of his excellent sense. 

Considering Dr. Whately’s profession, we think he might have 

iven a little more of his attention to the composition of sermons, 
Fis remarks upon Division, in his volume on Logic, and his 
direction for an author laying down in his mind the proposition to 
be maintained clearly and in a suitable form, (/thetoric, p. 36,) 
admit of being easily applied in the case of pulpit discourses. 
And some rules for the management of sermons, might have 
been introduced with good effect. His only observation in regard 
to style for the pulpit, is to put the preacher on his guard against 
the habitual use of words borrowed from Scripture. The re- 
marks, in themselves, are, no doubt, just; but they certainly 
ought to have been accompanied with the earnestly enforced 
statement, that a thorough command of the language of Serip- 
ture is indispensably necessary. The greatest beauty, in fact, 
that the preacher can impart to his style, is by scriptural lan 
guage and scriptural allusion. Of course, we do not mean that 
common thoughts should be expressed in scriptural words, which 
is often done in indolence, or it may be in spiritual pride; but 
that taste and genius, where these exist, should be employed in 
the selection. But, without either the one or the other, piety, 


and a thorough knowledge of the Scriptures, may give a charm 
to style, which neither taste nor genius alone could bestow. 

In regard to style in general, the remarks on perspicuity, 
energy, and elegance are very just, and the rules for their attain- 
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ment excellent. We seek in vain, however, for any rule in 
regard to the correction of the manuscript, and the labour, and 
care, and diligence that are indispensably necessary; and yet 
there is no rule more required. It is only by surmounting the 
tediousness of reiterated transcriptions, that we can hope to dis- 
play all the treasures of our mind; and in this way many men 
never discover the extent of their talents. “ Multiply,” says 
Maury, “ the copies of your discourses, and cease not to transcribe 
your performances. .... Fresh ideas, the beauties of enlarge- 
ment, the exquisite sentiment of a finished passage, which Horace 
so well defined and relished when he said, ‘ qui me reddat amicum 
mihi ;’ in a word, the elegant and variegated turns of expression 
which compose the beauty of style, do not occur to a writer in the 
first cast of a work, and are generally the effect of slow correc- 
tion.”* If we consider the process that takes place in a well-con- 
ducted revisal, the justness of those reflections will appear. Pope 
has said that a critic should judge in the same spirit that an 
author writes ; and so the author himself, if he would correct his 
work successfully, must bring his mind into the same state as in 
the actual composition. He sets the same object before his eyes, 
and in the contemplation of its colours, and form, and relations, 
his mind is heated into the same fervour, he sees new beauties, 
traces new relations, thoughts and words flow in upon him invo- 
luntarily, and in going over his first impression, obscurities are 
cleared up, redundancies are removed, and the drapery of words 
more skilfully adjusted; and this process must be repeated till 
the author is in some degree satisfied with his performance. 

We do not think either, that Archbishop Whately dwells suffi- 
ciently upon the advantage of keeping up a progressive interest 
in the reader, by giving an increased force to the topics adduced 
as he proceeds,—by bringing forward stronger arguments, exhi- 
biting more affecting views, and growing in fervour and energy. 
Eloquence always declines when it,ceases to rise. The most per- 
suasive arguments and pathetic sentiments ought therefore to be 
reserved for the last. Such is the principle laid down by the great 
masters of eloquence, and in conformity with it, the method of 
Cicero is referred to, which is of such a nature as always to oblige 
him to be surpassing himself. It might be easily shown that this 
is founded on the principles of our nature. It should be the study 
then of the public ler to excite an ever-increasing interest, 
and to dread nothing so much as losing the attention of his 
hearers. We do not mean literally that every new sentence 
should be better than that which preceded it. A crown cannot 





* Pascal's Letters were written over seven times. See p. 323 of the present Number. 
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consist of a single diamond, says Johnson, and baser materials 
must connect together the precious jewels. A palace, he adds, 
does not consist of one apartment, there must be passages leading 
from one to another. ‘The labour, then, to be expended, must 
be to bring every part into that state which best fits it for the 
place that it occupies. There must be pauses and resting places. 

ut still these must be preparatory to a farther advance; and 
the progress of the discourse, if not like the course of a river, 
must be like the setting in of the tide, where the waters may 
recede for a moment, but it is only to collect force for the return 
of a deeper, and a broader, and a more resistless wave. 

We th noticed these omissions in Archbishop Whately’s 
work, as indicative of his intellectual character. There is in 
him none of the mens divinior; there is no rising with his sub- 
ject ; he does not warm as he proceeds, and never lashes himself 
up to an impetuous, and desperate, but certain spring. In all 
his productions there is as much warmth at the commence- 
ment as at the conclusion. He is always in earnest; sometimes 
you see the movements of the passions, but they are always under 
the control of his reason, which ever has its place in the ascen- 
dant, and generally in an unclouded sky. He introduces into 
his writings many similes also, often with great felicity, but they 
are uniformly employed to illustrate his subject, and never to 
dignify or adorn it. Other writers kindle as they advance ; hav- 
ing the end they propose fully in their view, they yet give full scope 
to all theirfaculties ; figures, metaphors, similes, adorn their pages; 
and they reach the goal encompassed with the lightning of their 
eloquence. Of all this, however, Dr. Whately has no idea. To 
convey a clear idea of his meaning is his great object; to attain 
this, “ baldness of expression” and language highly figurative, are 
equally acceptable; and the “ agonies of composition,” therefore, 
to use the expressive language of Foster, are altogether unknown. 

While, accordingly, Dr. ‘Whately’s work on Rhetoric will al- 
ways be resorted to for sound rules, built in all cases upon sure 
experience, there is another class of regulations in which it is 
deficient. “The rules by which men of extraordinary parts, and 
such as are called men of genius, work, are either such as they 
discover by their own peculiar observation, or of such a nice tex 
ture as not easily to admit handling or expressing in words. * 
. ° ” Yet it does not follow but that the mind ma 
be put in such a train, that it shall perceive by a kind of scientific 
sense, that propriety which words can but feebly convey.”* Of 
these finer and more delicate rules, of which Fenelon, Maury, the 


* Discourses by Sir Joshua Reynolds, 
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recent German critics, and some of our own periodical literature 
contain such exquisite specimens, Dr. Whately gives few exam- 
ples. Even his copious extracts from Dr. Campbell’s Rhetoric 
evince the bent of his taste. We must remark, however, that his 
eulogium upon Campbell, “ as incomparably superior to Blair, 
not only in depth of thought and ingenious original research, but 
also in practical utility to the student,” is highly creditable to 
him. His qualification of this praise by “ his ignorance of logic,” 
is nothing more than was to be expected. 

We have alluded to the similes which Dr. Whately profusely 
scatters over his pages, and we may as well take the present occa- 
sion of introducing a few as a specimen. 

The following appears to us very good. He is referring to Lord 
Bacon’s complaints of Dialectics as corrupting Philosophy : 

“ To guard now against the evils prevalent in his time, would be to 
fortify a town against battering-rams instead of cannon.” — Polit, 
Econ., p. 237. 

In speaking of obliquity and disguise being most important to 
the success of Fallacies, he remarks, that the Sophist does not state 


his assumption, but rather asserts some other proposition which 
implies it—“ thus keeping out of sight (as a dexterous thief does 


stolen goods) the point in question, at the very moment when he 
is taking it for granted.” And his description of Gibbon in a 
note, as affording the most remarkable instance of this kind, is 


inimitable :— 


“« That which he really means to speak of is hardly ever made the 
subject of his proposition. This way of writing reminds one of those 
persons who never dare look you full in the face.” —Logic, p. 227. 


When mentioning the attempts to remedy the defects of those 
who are deficient in the power of discriminating and selecting, by 
imparting to them additional knowledge, he says, 

“ Tt is to attempt enlarging the prospect to a short-sighted man, by 
bringing him to the top of a hill."—Polt. Econ., p. 236. 


The following is very just :— 

“‘ But the importance and the dificulty of proving any point, are very 
apt to be confounded together, though easily distinguishable. We bar 
the doors carefully, not merely when we expect an unusually formid- 
able attack, but when we have an unusual treasure in the house.”— 
Rhetoric, p. 179. 

The folly of looking for fine writing in the treatment of scien- 
tific subjects, is well exposed in the following similitude, which 
gives a good idea of the style of the Archbishop himself :— 
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“ There is a neatness, indeed, and a sort of beauty, resulting from 
the appearance of healthful vigour in a well-tilled corn-field; but one 
which is overspread with blue and red flowers, gives no great promise 
of a crop.” —Polit. Econ., p. 255. 

In recommending the didactic instead of the hortatory form in 
sermons, when a slight application to the hearers may make a 
greater impression than the most vehement appeal at the outset, 
he introduces this illustration :— 

“ A moderate charge of powder will have more effect in splitting a 
rock, if we begin by deep boring, and introducing the charge into the 
very heart of it, than ten times the quantity, exploded on the surface.” 
— Rhetoric, p. 214. 

“ The censure of frequent and long parentheses also leads into the 
preposterous expedient of leaving out the marks ( ) by which they are 
indicated. * * * It is no cure to a lame man to take away his 
crutches.” —Rhetoric, p. 344. 

The trick by which some writers invent complete new sets of 
technical terms, is admirably compared 
“ to some voyagers of discovery who take possession of countries, 
whether before visited or not, by formally giving them new names.”— 
Rhetoric, p. 314. 

His figures, however, are sometimes too long, as his illustration 
from “ the philosophical toy called the Thaumatrope” (Remarks 
on Transportation, pp. 25, 26); his comparison to the back and 
the edge of a sabre (/thetoric, p. 228,) and many others. 


The following illustration, however, is excellent, though per- 
haps it has occasionally misled the author :— 

“‘ Tt is remarked by Anatomists, that the nutritive quality is not the 
only requisite in food ;—that a certain degree of distention of the sto- 
mach is required, to enable it to act with its full powers ;—and that it 
is for this reason hay or straw must be given to horses, as well as corn, 
in order to supply the necessary bulk. Something analogous to this 
takes place with respect to the generality of minds, which are inca- 
pable of thoroughly digesting and assimilating what is presented to 
them, however clearly, in a very small compass. Many a one is capable 
of deriving that instruction from a moderate sized volume, which he 
could not receive from a very small pamphlet, even more perspicuously 
written, and containing every thing that is to the purpose. It is neces- 
sary that the attention should be detained for a certain time on the 
subject.”—Rhetoric, p. 267. 

Dr. Whately informs us that his Lectures on Political Economy 
were principally undertaken to remove the impression as to the 
hostility between Christianity and the conclusions of that science ; 
and these and other objections to the study of Political Economy 
are treated of. The greater part of the Lectures, accordingly, 
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are merely introductory, or rather “ a preface to an introduction.” 
It cannot be said that there is anything absolutely new in the 
volume, but there are various discussions admirably conducted ; 
and he frees himself and his readers from many perplexities by 
the clear conception he himself has, and which he takes care his 
readers also should have, respecting the meaning of words. We 
may introduce a single extract as illustrative ot the “limits and 
extent” of the discoveries which he has made in this department. 
In Lecture IX., (where, by the bye, he enters upon the special 
subject,) he meets the doctrine that there is a tendency in popu- 
lation to increase faster than the means of subsistence, by tracing 
an undetected ambiguity in the word tendency, and which he 
thinks of sufficient importance to introduce into his Logic, p. 
397. 


“ By a ‘tendency’ towards a certain result is sometimes meant, 
‘the existence of a cause which, if operating unimpeded, would pro- 
duce that result.’ In this sense it may be said, with truth, that the 
earth, or any other body moving round a centre, has a tendency to fly 
off at a tangent; 7. e. the centrifugal force operates in that direction, 
though it is controlled by the centripedal ; or, again, that man has a 
greater tendency to fall prostrate than to stand erect ; 7. e. the attraction 
of gravitation and the position of the centre of gravity, are such that 
the least breath of air would overset him, but for the voluntary exer- 
tion of muscular force : and, again, that population has a tendency to 
increase beyond subsistence ; 7. e. there are in man propensities which, 
if unrestrained, lead to that result. 

“ But sometimes, again, ‘a tendency towards a certain result’ is 
understood to mean ‘the existence of such a state of things that that 
result may be expected to take place. Now it is in these two senses 
that the word is used, in the two premises of the argument in ques- 
tion. But in this latter sense, the earth has a greater tendency to 
remain in its orbit than to fly off from it; man has a greater tendency 
to stand erect than to fall prostrate ; and (as may be proved by com- 
paring a more barbarous with a more civilized period in the history 
of any country) in the progress of society, subsistence has a tendency 
to increase at a greater rate than population. In this country, for 
instance, much as our population has increased within the last five 
centuries, it yet bears a far less ratio to subsistence (though still a 
much greater than could be wished) than it did five hundred years 
ago.”—Political Economy, pp. 249-50. 


The letters on Transportation and Secondary Punishments, con- 
tain ideas respecting crime and its prevention, which we wish 
were more attended to. But we cannot enter upon the subject 
at present, and must pass over all his Grace’s views respecting 
the payment of Tithes, the Education Scheme, and the Jews’ 
Relief Bill; though, by the way, we consider the speech delivered 
by him on this last occasion, as a model for his Episcopal brethren, 
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both in regard to the matter and the manner. We had marked 
also some points of resemblance and contrast between it and Mr. 
Macaulay’s paper in the Edinburgh Review, but it would occupy 
too much of our present space to enter upon a comparison. 


We proceed now to the consideration of the Theological 
writings of the Archbishop of Dublin, upon which his permanent 
reputation must in a great measure depend in this country. The 
services he has rendered to Christianity are various and great ; 
and we shall have the sincerest pleasure in shewing that for these 
he is entitled to the warmest admiration of the friends of true 
religion, now and in succeeding times. But there are important 
points in which, it appears to us, he is in error, and these also 
must be pointed out. 

And here, before proceeding to notice more particularly any 
of his separate publications, we would advert to the advantage he 
derives ion his logical training. We do not allude to the syllo- 
gistic system, which here he has thrown entirely off, or to speak 
more properly, which he does not at all obtrude upon the reader ; 
but to his viewing every subject as under the eye of an os 
considering every position he occupies, and determining exactly 
the strength of his ground. He urges no topic farther than it will 
legitimately bear him. But, on the other frand, he sees the ex- 
tent of his range, and pushes his advantage to the utmost. This 
is of very great importance—of much greater moment indeed, 
than we would at first be ready to imagine. And here we will 
begin our extracts from his work on Logic. Upon what strong 
ground does he put us for arguing in defence of religion, in the 
following passage :— 

“Similar to this case is that which may be called the Fallacy of 
objections; t. e. showing that there are objections against some plan, 
theory, or system, and thence inferring that it should be rejected; 
when that which ought to have been proved is, that there are more, or 
stronger objections, against the receiving than the rejecting of it. This 
is the main, and almost universal Fallacy of anti-christians; and is 
that of which a young Christian should be first and principally warned. 
They find numerous ‘ objections’ against various parts of Scripture ; 
to some of which no satisfactory answer can be given; and the incau- 
tious hearer is apt, while his attention is fixed on these, to forget that 
there are infinitely more, and stronger objections against the supposi- 
tion, that the Christian Religion is of human origin; and that where 
we cannot answer all objections, we are bound, in reason and in can- 
dour, to adopt the hypothesis which labours under the least. That 
the case is as I have stated, I am authorized to assume, from this cir- 
cumstance,—that no complete and consistent account has ever been given 
of the manner in which the Christian Religion, supposing it a human contri- 
vance, could have arisen and prevailed as it did. And yet this may 
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obviously be demanded with the utmost fairness of those who deny its 
divine origin. The Religion exists; that is the phenomenon. Those 
who will not allow it to have come from God, are bound to solve the 
phenomenon on some other hypothesis less open to objections. They 
are not, indeed, called on to prove that it actually did arise in this or 
that way; but to suggest (consistently with acknowledged facts) some 
probable way in which it may have arisen, reconcilable with all the 
circumstances of the case. That infidels have never done this, though 
they have had 1800 years to try, amounts to a confession, that no 
such hypothesis can be devised, which will not be open to greater 
objections than lie against Christianity.”—-Elements of Logic, p. 250. 


In his “ Essays on some of the peculiarities of the Christian 
religion,” (the substance of discourses delivered as Select Preacher 
at Oxford,) he mentions some points in which the Gospel scheme 
differs from all other systems of religion that have ever ex- 
isted ; in reference to a prevalent error, that the Christian revel- 
ation is merely an authorative republication of natural religion. 
Individuals, holding this opinion, conceive that it is only for the 
vulgar that a aude is important, and that for the more in- 
telligent it is of little importance whether they inquire minutely 
into the particulars of chat revelation, or whether they at all 
— into its grounds for their belief or disbelief. It is with 
reference to this “ heresy of indifference,” that Dr. Whately 
dwells upon these peculiarities of religion, as evincing the import- 
ance of ascertaining whether the gospel is true ; a if so, of en- 
deavouring to understand its character and yield to its power. 


“* While at the same time the consideration that Christianity differs 
thus widely from every other religious system, in many important 
points, and in many wherein they all agree, and, in those very points 
in which a true revelation might be expected to differ from any scheme 
of man’s devising—this consideration, I say, presents a phenomenon 
well deserving the attention of such as are candidly inquiring for the 
evidences of this religion. For till unbelievers can propose some solu- 
tion of this phenomenon, other than the truth of the revelation, (which, 
in so many centuries, they have never accomplished, nor, as far as I 
know, even attempted,) it must afford, at the very least, a strong pre- 
sumption, that the religion is really from God.”—Essays, Pref. xii. 

The first Essay is in regard to the revelation of a future state ; 
and in opposition to the sentiment not of infidels merely, but of 
not a few among Christians, “ that all religions teach men to 
look for future retribution,” the author proposes to establish 
that “ Jesus Christ brought life and immortality to light by his 

ospel.” The argument is conducted with consummate ability, 
in so far as the heathen are concerned. Knowledge is the belief 
of what is true, founded on sufficient evidence. Such is the defi- 
nition Dr. Whately gives in his Logic; and he clearly shows 
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that, among heathen nations, there was no general belief of a 
future state, and that such as it was, it was neither correct in its 
nature, nor warranted by sound reasons. This isa feature which 
is often overlooked, and hence one main point of evidence is con- 
ceded to the infidel, while to the believer, Christianity is stripped 
of one of its most striking peculiarities, and an inadequate view 
is given of its importance. 
he second and third Essays relate to a peculiarity in the 
mode in which piety and morality are inculcated, which are re- 
uisite as a preparation for immortal happiness. The second is 
the Declaratior. of God in his Son; and the purposes of the 
Incarnation ar; shown, in part at least, to be the bringing 
down to the level of our capacity the moral attributes of the 
Deity, and thus better engaging our affections, and the exhibit- 
ing a perfect and exalted model of human excellence. The 
gospel motive of love to the Redeemer, forms the subject of the 
third Essay. The fourth is on the practical character of Revela- 
tion; and the fifth “on the ame, of Children as proposed to 
Christians.” The analogy to children is divided into the two 
branches of the knowledge we possess, and the duties we have to 
erform. In regard to knowledge, it is, 1st, relative in kind,—they 
now chiefly what relates to themselves; 2d, in degree—it is 
scanty and imperfect ; but, 3d, it is practically sufticient for them 
if they will make a good use of it. The duties that are thus 
taught are, 1. Humility ; 2. Docility; 3. The entire devoted and 
affectionate submission to a father’s will. 

“ And let it not be forgotten, that that feature in the Gospel-system 
of instruction which has been here noticed—the proposal of such an 
example for man’s imitation in his present state, is one of the circum- 
stances peculiar to Christianity—strikingly characteristic of it—and 
strongly confirming its divine origin, its importance, and its excellence, 

“ As it is obviously a great advantage to teach not merely by pre- 
cept, but by example, so that advantage is much enhanced, if the 
example employed be one which is a/ways at hand: nor could a more 
suitable pattern than the one in question have been presented to the 
imitation of creatures, standing in such a relation as we do to the 
Creator ; and whose present life is designed as a preparation for a more 
perfect and exalted state hereafter. Yet the best heathen moralists, 
even those who taught, and professed to believe, a future state, had not 
recourse to, or at least did not usually employ, this mode of instruction. 
They spoke much of the beauty of virtue—of the dignity of human 
nature—of the heroism of striving to rise above the vulgar mass of 
mortals: but they did not enough consider that the first step to elevation 
is Humility: that though the palace of Wisdom be indeed a lofty struc- 
ture, its entrance is low, and it forbids admission without bending. They 
knew not, or at least taught not, that our Nature must be exalted by 
first understanding and acknowledging the full amount of its weakness 
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and imperfection, ‘ Jesus called unto Him a little child, and set him 
in the midst :’ what other teacher ever did the like? What other 
teacher, indeed, ever completely ‘ knew what was in man,’ and under- 
stood thoroughly how to remedy the defects of his Nature, and to fit 
him for a better state?” —EZssays, pp. 315-16. 


The sixth Essay is on the “ Omission of a system of articles of 
faith, liturgies, and ecclesiastical canons.” Dr. Hawkins, (to whose 
writings Dr. Whately often refers with approbation,) in his work 
on Tradition, had shown why the Christian doctrines were indi- 
rectly taught, and that the Acts of the Apostles, the Gospels, and 
the Epistles, being all of them written to Christians, it could not 
be expected that they should contain any elementary instruction. 
But he Archbishop seeks for the final reason,* and points out the 
disadvantages that could not fail to accrue from such helps, and 
argues, that their omission indicates a purpose on the part of the 
Divine author of our religion, and that the sacred writers were su- 
pernaturally directed to omit them. 

The volume is closed with an Appendix, relating to a subject 
to which Dr. Whately attaches great importance. It was first 
treated of in a discourse delivered at Oxford in 1821, and which 
was subjoined to the second edition of the Bampton Lectures, and 
it is referred to in almost every volume he has subsequently pub- 
lished. The peculiarity alluded to is, that the Christian religion 
alone is without a priest. Among the Jews a distinct order of men 
were set apart for a peculiar purpose, and the office of their priests 
was to perform religious services in the name, and on the behalf 
of the people. They offered sacrifices and performed various ce- 
remonial rites, which they alone could duly discharge, standing in 
the place of mediators between God and the people. Among 
the pagans, the priests were considered individuals to whom cer- 
tain religious services were appropriated, for the benefit of the 
state, and more particularly of those individuals who availed them- 
selves of their aid. But there is nothing of all this in the Christ- 
ian dispensation. There is one Mediator and High Priest for all, 
through whom all have equally access to God. There are now 
no sacrifices to be offered up to the Deity, “ Christ having, by 
one sacrifice, perfected for ever them that are sanctified.” ‘There 
are no peculiar ceremonies to be performed exclusively by the 
priest, by which the Almighty may be rendered more propitious 
—no mysteries of which they alone have the knowledge. They 
administer, indeed, the sacraments, but these owe their efficacy 
not to any virtue in them, or in him that doth administer them, 





* Dr. Whately, in commencing his explanation, points out the different meanings 
of the word “ why,” “ by what proof,” (or reason,) “ from what cause,” “ for what 
purpose.” — Logic, p. 402. 
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and are only beneficial, by the blessing of God and the working 
of his Spirit, in those who by faith receive them. 

The ambiguities of language, and the erroneous practices of 
some Christian Churches, have led to misconceptions on this sub- 
ject. Certain ministers of religion were ordained by Christ and 
his apostles, and have continued down to the present day, and the 
name of “ priest” has been applied to these, as to the ministers 
of every other religion, but their office is essentially different, and 
in the New Testament their names also are different. Episcopos 
and Presbyteros, (from which last, the word priest is formed,) 
“ overseer” or “ elder” being the names used for the Christian 
minister, and “ Hiereus” for the priest of the Jewish or Pagan re- 
ligion. To all the idle clamours which are afloat about priestcraft, 
the readiest answer is that Christianity, « e. unperverted Chris- 
tianity, has no priestcraft, for this simple reason, that it has, in that 
sense of the words in which our opponents employ it, no priest on 
earth. The argument upon the subject is thus summed up in 
another of the Archbishop’s works, which terminates in a passage 
of great eloquence. 


“ The confounding together, then, through the ambiguity of lan- 
guage, two things thus essentially distinct, may well be expected to 
mislead, not only such as are ignorant of the distinction, but all who 
do not carefully attend to it, and keep it steadily in view. If we are 
but careful not to lose sight of the two meanings of the word ‘ Priest’ 
—the broad distinction between ‘Ieged¢ and IIgeouregog—we shall run no 
risk of being either seduced or silenced by all the idle clamours that 
are afloat about priestcraft. Our readiest and shortest answer will be, 
that Christianity (I mean Christianity as found in Scripture, not as per- 
verted by the Romish Church, which claims an authority independent 
of Scripture) has no priestcraft, for this simple reason, that it has (in 
that sense of the word in which our opponents employ it) no Priest on 
earth, 

* And it is worthy of remark how striking a peculiarity this is in our 
religion ; there being probably no religion in the world, certainly none 
that has ever prevailed among the more celebrated nations, which has 
not Priests in the same sense in which the Levitical Priests and those 
of the ancient Greeks and Romans are socalled. Now every peculia- 
rity of our religion is worth noticing, with a view to the confirmation 
of our faith, even though it may not at first sight strike us as a dis- 
tinguishing excellence: for that our religion should differ from all others, 
in points in which they all agree, is a presumption at least that it is 
not drawn from the same origin. And the presumption is the stronger, 
inasmuch as the difference I have been speaking of is not slight or 
verbal, but real and essential. The Priesthood of Pagan nations, and 
that of our own, are not merely wnlike, but, in the most essential points, 
even opposite. They offer sacrifices for the people ; we refer them to a 
sacrifice made by another; they profess to be the mediators through 
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whom the Deity is to be addressed ; we teach them to look to a hea- 
venly Mediator, and in his name boldly to approach God’s mercy-seat 
themselves: they study to conceal the mysteries of religion ; we labour 
to make them known: they have, for the most part, hidden sacred books, 
which none but a chosen few may look into; we teach and exhort men 
to study the word of God themselves: they strive to keep the people in 
darkness, and to stifle inquiry ; we make it our business to enlighten 
them ; urging them to ‘ search the Scriptures’ —to ‘ prove all things 
—and to hold fast that which is right :’ they practise the duties of their 
religion instead of the people ; we instruct and admonish all to practise 
them for themselves. And it may be added, that they in general teach, 
that a devoted confidence in them and obedience to their commands, 
will serve as a substitute for a moral life; while we declare to them 
from Scripture, that it is in vain to call Jesus Lord, if they ‘ do not the 
things which He says.’ 

“ Now if the Jews be justly condemned, who crucified our Lord be- 
tween two thieves—thus studiously ‘ numbering with the transgressors’ 
of the vilest kind, the only man who never transgressed—it is awful 
to think what account those will have to render at the last day, who 
labour to vilify this religion, by confounding it with the grossest systems 
of human imposture and superstition, in those very points in which 
the two are not only different, but absolutely contrasted.”—The Ev- 
rors of Romanism, &c., pp. 108-10. 


We wonder rather that Archbishop Whately has not here more 
fully developed another peculiarity in the Christian system. He 
has argued with great power from the absence of a priesthood in 
the Christian Church, but an argument of equal force might be 
deduced from the different services allotted to the Pagan priest 
and the Christian minister in regard to public instruction. The 
custom of preaching had never been introduced into the temples 
of heathen antiquity, nor among all the various modes of super- 
stition which prevailed among the Pagans, was there anything 
analogous to iat which constitutes so considerable a part of 
Christian devotion. Among the ancient Greeks and Romans, as 
among the modern Hindoos, the use of their temples was altoge- 
ther different from what it is with us. There was no stated time 
of teaching, no public prayers even, offered up by a priest in the 
name of a mixed congregation, no gathering of the people to 
ro through a solemn service.* An argument of no inconsidera- 
ble force in favour of the Divine origin of our religion might be 
deduced from the fact, that an instrument so simple and so effica- 
cious for the purposes of general instruction and improvement 
was neglected or unknown in all other forms of worship. The 
Emperor Julian, perceiving the value of a method that the reli- 


* See Mr. Erskine’s papers in the Bombay Transactions, Vol. i. 
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gion which he hated had made so common, was led to issue an 
order, that it should be imitated by the Pagan priests and philo- 
sophers. But, with this single brief exception, borrowed from 
Christianity itself, there was no ancient legislator or patriot who 
contemplated the religious instruction of the great mass of the 
people. The nature of Christian worship, from the very first, was 
altogether different. ‘The character of a spiritual worship of 
God.” says Neander, “ distinguished the Christian worship on 
that of other religions, which consisted in symbolical pageantry 
and lifeless ceremonies. As a general elevation of spirit and 
sanctification of heart was the object of every thing in this reli- 
gion, instruction and edification through a common study of the 

ivine word, and through prayer in common, were the leading 
features in the Christian worship.”* 

Upon the whole, however, this volume of Dr. Whately is calcu- 
lated to be eminently serviceable to the cause of Christianity. For 
the purposes of practical religion, the Essays on the Declaration 
of God by Christ, on Love to Christ, and especially on the 
Example of Children, cannot be studied without singular advan- 
tage, especially by those of education and intelligence ; and the 
whole work presents views of Christian doctrine, calculated to 
arouse from their indifference men who hold the opinion that 
Christianity is of but little consequence. The author views with 
the eye of a philosopher many of the religious systems which have 
prevailed in the world, and appreciates with the humility of a 
Christian the peculiar excellence of some of the doctrines of the 
New Testament, which to many have been a stumbling-block 
and foolishness. He sometimes shows an undue attachment to 
his own ideas, and sometimes falls into error ; but, taken altoge- 
ther, the volume affords a happy specimen of a man of superior 
powers in a state of the highest culture, devoting them all to the 
cause of the Gospel. 

Having pointed out in the disquisitions to which we have re- 
ferred, that there is something in Christianity deserving the 
attention of men, the author, in a second series of essays, (which 
had also been delivered as discourses at Oxford,) has shown that 
we are bound to resist the bias to which we are liable from the ap- 


* Neander’s Church History, Vol. i, p. 34. 

+ In one of Grahame’s “ Biblical Pictures,” there is a beautiful description, which 
we have always felt to be necessary to bring out the full meaning of this essay. 
The children are represented as shrinking ami‘ the crowd of faces,— 


« Till their wandering eyes discern 
The countenance of Jesus, beaming love 
And pity ; eager then they stretch their arms, 
And, cow’riny, lay their heads upon his breast.” 
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rehension of difficulties, or from a suspicion of inutility, and to 
Sumns ourselves to the study of the sacred volume. In parti- 
cular, the writings of the Apostle Paul are held up to our anxious 
inquiry and examination, to ascertain what they really contain, 
and in the following discourses he proceeds to consider what the 
Apostle’s doctrine was in regard to some points which have indis- 
— men to study them. To some of these we shall revert 

efore closing this article. 

The substance of the third series of Sermons, which he deli- 
vered before the University of Oxford, was published under the 
title of “ The Errors of Romanism, traced to their origin in Hu- 
man Nature.” In this work, which is perhaps the ablest and 
most original of Archbishop Whately’s writings, the object of the 
author is to put us upon our guard against the danger of falling 
into similar errors with those of the Romish Church under some 
fresh disguise. And with this end in view, he undertakes to 
prove that the Popish system was the gradual, spontaneous growth 
of the human heart, “ as being, what may be called in a certain 
sense, the Religion of Nature, viz. such a kind of religion as the 
‘natural man’ is disposed to frame for himself; at first over- 
looked, then tolerated, then sanctioned, and finally embodied in 
that detestable system of which it is rather to be regarded as the 
cause than the effect.” 

The errors of the Romanists in regard to superstitious worship, 
vicarious religion, pious frauds, a reliance on human autho- 
rity, persecution, and trust in names and privileges, are all traced 
with infinite acuteness to the common principles of our corrupt 
nature; and Protestants are warned against those tendencies 
which in the Romish system have been productive of such evils. 
There are many just remarks and ingenious reflections in this 
volume ; and the application which he makes of many of his dis- 
coveries to the personal circumstances of those who conceive that 
they are farthest removed from any tincture of Popish supersti- 
tions, is often very striking. 

The tendency of superstition to generate profaneness in re- 
gard to the very objects of superstitious reverence, is satisfac- 
torily accounted for in the following passage, which to us at least 
is new :— 


“‘This curious anomaly may perhaps be, in a great measure at least, 
accounted for, from the consideration, that as Superstition imposes a 
yoke rather of fear than of love, her votaries are glad to take revenge, 
as it were, when galled by this yoke, and to indemnify themselves in 
some degree both for the irksomeness of their restraints and tasks, and 
also for the degradation, (some sense of which is always excited by a 
consciousness of slavish dread,) by taking liberties, wherever they dare, 
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either in the way of insult or of playfulness, with the objects of their 
om * Fr 

“But how comes it that they ever do dare, as we see is the fact, to 
take these liberties? Another characteristic of Superstition will per- 
haps explain this also. It is, as I have just said, characteristic of Su- 
perstition to enjoin, and to attribute efficacy to, the mere performance 
of some specific outward acts—the use of some material object, without 
any loyal affectionate devotion of heart being required to accompany 
such acts, and to pervade the whole life as a ruling motive. Hence, 
the rigid observance of the precise directions given, leaves the votary 
secure, at ease in conscience, and at liberty, as well as in a disposition, 
to indulge in profaneness. In like manner a patient, who dares not 
refuse to swallow a nauseous dose and to confine himself to a strict 
regimen, yet is both vexed and somewhat ashamed of submitting to 
the annoyance, will sometimes take his revenge, as it were, by abusive 
ridicule of his medical attendant and his drugs; knowing that this 
will not, so long as he does but take the medicines, diminish their 
efficacy. Superstitious observances are a kind of distasteful or dis- 
gusting remedy, which, however, is to operate if it be but swallowed ; 
and on which accordingly the votary sometimes ventures gladly to 
revenge himself.”—Errors of Romanism, &¢., pp. 41-44. 


The objection to these disquisitions perhaps arises from their 
having been delivered originally as Sermons, which induced the 
author to confine his practical application to his hearers, and ren- 
dered necessary a tediousness of repetition, which might certainly 
have been avoided in the printed volume. To the same cause 
may, perhaps in part, be ascribed the form in which he has 
cast the whole work, dividing it into separate portions, each of 
which might form the subject of one or two discourses, which 
are not intimately connected together, nor do they exhaust the 
subject. 

Archbishop Whately has very justly stated that the system of 
Romish corruption was not devised by any single individual, nor 
is it possible to point out the precise period at which it began. It 
was not formed at once, it was the work of time, and a long pe- 
riod intervened between the introduction of the first corruption, 
and the final completion and establishment of the fabric. We 
cannot agree, however, with the learned author in supposing that 
the corruptions originated for the most part with the people ; and 
his language is too feeble when he merely says, that they were 
connived at, cherished, consecrated, and successively established 
by a debased and worldly minded ministry, and modified by them 
as they best might favour the views of their profligate ambition. 
No doubt many of the corruptions were sl se by the people, 
and it is a most important truth that should be set before the Jaity, 
that the errors of religion are by no means uniformly to be as- 
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cribed to the subtle arts of unprincipled priests, but that they are 
often forced upon the priests by the people. It is told of a Ro- 
mish priest that when taxed with some of the monstrous impos- 
tures of his Church, he replied “ populus vult decipi et decipiatur ;” 
and though we by no means agree that this ale was a satisfac- 
tory defence even in so far as regards any complaint on the part 
of the laity—as no man is warranted in following a multitude to 
do evil, and least of all, the man whose special office it is to lead 
them in the way of truth and holiness—still, on the other hand, 
an important lesson to the people in ecclesiastical history, is, that 
in the deceitfulness of their own hearts are to be discovered many of 
the errors that have been ascribed to priestcraft. But the hie- 
tory of the corruptions of religion in general, and especially the 
history of popery, contains a solemn lesson to all those who mi- 
nister in holy things. And it will be found that not only did the 
priests yield to the corrupt wishes of the people, and avail them- 
selves of the prejudices of the multitude for the promotion of their 
own selfish purposes, but that many errors may be traced to what 
was peculiar in their character as forming a separate society or 
corporation,—perhaps in many instances without any special pur- 
pose on the part of individuals belonging to the pr and that 
ultimately a plan was formed and systematically pursued by those 
who held the See of Rome, and those whose interests were linked 
with that See, for consolidating the power of the Romish Church, 
by leading the people into error, and by perpetuating that error 
by removing from them the means of arriving at the truth. There 
are principles in human nature to which the errors we have now 
alluded to may be referred, and the great defect of the work be- 
fore us is, in neglecting the investigation of this = of the sub- 
ject. The “aliud loqui aliud agere, panem ostendere lapidem te- 
nere,” which Jerome mentions in regard to the teachers of religion 
of his day, continued to increase. D’Alembert tells of a Jesuit 
who had been employed twenty years in the missions of Canada, 
and who owned privately to a friend, that while he did not believe 
in the being of a God, he had faced death twenty times for the 
sake of the religion which he preached to the savages with appa- 
rent success. When challenged for the inconsistency of lis zeal, 
he replied, “ Ah, you have no idea of the pleasure which is felt in 
commanding the attention of twenty thousand people, and in per- 
suading them to believe what we believe not ourselves.” 

Or take the instance of the Puseyites, whose arguments Dr. 
Whately has irrefragably refuted, presenting by anticipation an 
answer to all their most cherished views,—let us ask if they follow 
or lead the people into error. That some of the lower orders were 
more ready to go into their views upon particular points of faith, 
and especially in matters of ritual observance than we have any 
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idea of in Scotland, appears from pp. 52 et seg., and other parts 
of the volume. But in regard to the great proportion of their 
adherents, the priestly band at Oxford are, we apprehend, the 
leaders of the new views. 

Still, however, his fundamental doctrine holds true, that the 
essence of Popery is to be found in the heart, not indeed of Pro- 
testantism, but of Protestants,—and those who hold in greatest 
abhorrence many of the errors of the Roman Catholics, may 

et cherish the spirit in which these errors had their origin, and 
in which their special evil consists. That spirit is deceitful in the 
extreme. It may exist where all the outward forms which indi- 
cate it are scrupulously avoided. And there is perhaps no me- 
thod more effectual by which its presence in our own breast 
may be detected, than by tracing its earliest appearances in the 
case of those who have departed farthest from the truth. When 
errors broad and palpable in any system are presented to our 
contemplation, we are ready to disown all fellowship with them, 
and a sentiment of complacency is cherished in the idea of our 
own superiority. But when these errors are traced to their first 
beginnings, we may be led to acknowledge that the principle in 
which they had their origin lurks in our own breast, though we 
have been preserved from the circumstances that lead to their 
development. 

Dr. Whately has several times quoted the saying of Coke, that 
to trace an error to the fountain-head is to refute it. Now, many 
of the corruptions of the Romish system crept without notice into 
the Church, and in regard to these it is sufficient to refer to some 
— le in the human mind that finds its gratification in theusage. 

ut there are errors, the date of which is firmly fixed, and the 
circumstances connected with their introduction are well known, 
—as the doctrine of transubstantiation, the prohihiting the Scri 
tures in the vulgar tongue, the assumption of infallible autho- 
rity by the Pope, and many others; and in regard to these it 
is not enough to say that they had their commencement with 
the people who were encouraged by the priests, or that the doc- 
trine was not founded upon the misinterpretation of the words, 
but that the belief in the doctrine led to the misinterpretation : 
the history should be examined and the fact made known. If 
the work were disencumbered of some of its repetitions, and en- 
riched with historical illustrations, it would prove more gene- 
rally acceptable. 

In a historical review of the progress of the errors of Rome, 
one of the most curious is that which relates to the supre- 
macy of the Bishops of Rome over clergy and laity. Among 
the various causes that led to this supremacy, the first place 
must be given to the power which the priesthood acquired 
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over the people. This power was the result of various causes, 
some of which may be referred to the circumstances of the times, 
some to the ignorance and superstitions of the people, and some 
to the well-intentioned though mistaken views, but more to the 
ambitious arts, of the clergy. The Pope could never have kept 
the laity in subjection had he not placed himself at the head of 
an army of well disciplined ecclesiastics, who had gained the as- 
cendency in the Christian commonwealth. The first inquiry 
that presents itself, therefore, is respecting the growth of priestly 
dominion in the Christian Church, which is to be ascribed, in 
the first place, to unscriptural and superstitious views respecting 
the nature of the Christian ministry, and the true character of 
those whose office it is to teach and to administer the ordinances. 
A second cause is to be found in the erroneous notions that be- 
= to be entertained from an early period on the “ae om of 
{piscopal authority and ecclesiastical government. Had it not 
been for these, and had a parity of rank continued among Pres- 
byters, the Christian world, in the progress of corruption, and in 
the growing power of the priesthood, might have exhibited the 
spectacle of confederate states, or of one vast ecclesiastical re- 
public, or more probably it would have fallen asunder and been 
divided into separate or hostile communities; but there is no 
reason to think that it could have been brought under the sway 
of one spiritual victor, and still less that an ecclesiastical despo- 
tism cold have been perpetuated. The papacy could not have 
arisen had not the way been prepared by the introduction of 
Episcopacy. And the first idea of the necessity of the jurisdic- 
tion of the bishop over presbyters, contains the germ of the pa- 
pacy. We do not say that Episcopacy necessarily tends to the 
power of one — but we do believe that the papacy could 
not have arisen where the Episcopal form of church government 
did not exist. If there be “a necessity of setting up one bishop 
over many presbyters to prevent confusion, there is as great a 
necessity of setting up an archbishop over many bishops, and one 
= over many archbishops, and one pope over all.”* The 
ate Dr. M‘Crie was so impressed with this, that when urged with 
the absurdity of having any fears for Popery in these enlightened 
times, he used to reply that in England the horse was fully ca- 
parisoned, and that the Pope had only to mount the saddle. 

If the Essays on the Errors of Romanism may be referred to as 
the most original of the author’s works, the volume on “ The King- 
dom of Christ,” may be considered the boldest, and at the same time 
the most temperate of his publications. It bears the marks of a fully 





* Chillingworth. 
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matured understanding. Controversies had assumed a new form 
since the learned author first entered upon the field ; and a consi- 
derable portion of his labour is occupied with pointing the artillery 
of his former publications upon the present position of his ad- 
versaries. He shows, however, that he has made the subject the 
matter of long and careful consideration, that he has weighed 
every thing that can be adduced against the separate positions, 
and is fully prepared to meet them ; and in the calm confidence 
that this iicone survey has communicated, he conveys his 
sentiments to the public. He must have seen that his argument 
fell with a crushing weight upon his ——— he had experi- 
enced the puny arts by which they endeavoured to evade their 
force, and o exposes all their artifices and answers all their ob- 
jections. It is, however, entirely without the pride or the pas- 
sion of a combatant; and from the beginning to the end he main- 
tains a bearing which is worthy of his high character, and of 
the magnitude of his theme. 

In his account of “The Kingdom of Christ,” he takes the 
words that our Saviour himself employed at his two trials, the 
one before the Jewish Sanhedrim, and the other before Pilate ; 
and considers them not in the meaning which they may be made 
by strained interpretations to bear, but in that in which he knew 
they would be received by his hearers. Clirist was tried in the 
first place before the Jewish Sanhedrim, and was found guilty 
of blasphemy, because he confessed himself “ the Son of the liv- 
ing God.” By this title the Jews understood him to claim a 
divine character, and upon his own confession they adjudged him 
worthy of death. From this the Archbishop, with unanswerable 
power of reasoning, maintains that “ unless, therefore, we con- 
ceive him capable of knowingly promoting idolatry—unless we 
can consider Jesus himself as either an insane fanatic, or a deli- 
berate impostor—we must assign to Him, the ‘ Author and Fi- 
nisher of our Faith,’ the ‘ only-begotten Son of God,’ who is ‘ one 
with the Father, that divine character which He and his Apos- 
tles so distinctly claimed for Him; and acknowledge that God 
truly ‘was in Christ, reconciling the world unto Himself, ” 

The Jews, though they had the power of trying and con- 
demning those who had been guilty against their laws, could 
not inflict capital punishment without the consent,of the Roman 
Governor ; and Jesus, therefore, was carried before Pilate. But 
as the crime of blasphemy, which inferred the pains of death by 
the Jewish law, could not be viewed in so serious a light by the 
Romans, the Jews represented Jesus as guilty of stirring up the 
people to sedition, or as aspiring himself to royal honours ;_ bring- 
ing him before Pilate on a charge of treason. To this charge 
our Saviour pleaded, that “ his kingdom was not of this world,” 
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that consequently his servants were not allowed to fight for him, 
and he declared, that “ Every one who is of the truth heareth 
my voice.” It is obvious that Pilate received this as a pleading 
of not guilty. He must, therefore, have taken the declaration 
of Christ, that his kingdom was not of this world, as amounting 
to a renunciation of all secular coercion—all forcible measures 
in behalf of his religion. And the Archbishop proceeds with 
inconceivable patience and unanswerable powers of argument to 
assert and vindicate this to be the meaning of our Lord. The words 
of our Saviour could not have been the mere assertion of spiri- 
tual dominion, which would have been wholly irrelevant ; he does 
not disclaim merely all personal dominion, reserving it for his 
followers, which would have been to plead guilty to the charges 
brought against them ; and while the ies of a hidden or a double 
meaning excites in the Archbishop that horror which it will 
awaken in every well constituted mind, he does not fail to expose 
it with irresistible clearness and force of logic, bringing his argu- 
ment to bear upon every form of intolerance. 

In an Appendix he considers more closely some of the errors 
most current in society, in regard to the extent of religious tolera- 
tion, and we warmly recommend it to the careful perusal of our 
readers. 

The Essay on the Constitution of a Christian Church is, if 
possible, still more striking. The power of the rulers of the 
Church to impose rules binding on the consciences of those who 
are subject to them, is carried too far. But with this exception, 
and the errors flowing from it, the Essay is truly admirable. 
The true nature of the kingdom of Christ is delineated in lines 
clear and distinct. The design of our Saviour was to adapt his 
religion to the social principles of our nature, and throughout all 
ages to bind his disciples by those ties, which in every human 
association are found so powerful. Now, it belongs to the very 
essence of a community to have, Istly, Officers of some descrip- 
tion ; 2dly, Rules enforced by certain sanctions; and 3dly, The 
power of admitting and excluding members. And our Lord 
conferred all these rights and powers 5 8 the Christian com- 
munion. He appointed the first officers, he gave them the power 
of “ binding and loosing ;” by which, with the example of the 
Jewish Church in which they had been brought up, in their eye, 
they would understand the right of enacting from time to time, 
altering, abrogating, and restoring regulations respecting matters 
of detail not expressly determined in Scripture, with the view to 
the benefit of the community and to the advancement of its 
objects. And he gave the “ keys of the kingdom of heaven,” 
i. e. the power of admitting or excluding persons as members of 


the Church. 
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He then lays it down as indisputable, that the constitution of 
church government was in no degree framed after the model of 
the temple service, but that it was derived from the Jewish syna- 
gosue. Wherever a synagogue existed that was brought to em- 

race the gospel, the apostles introduced the Christian sacra- 
ments and worship, leaving the machinery of government un- 
changed, the rulers of synagogues, elders and other officers being 
already provided for in the existing institution. 

From these two principles the defects and the excellences take 
their rise. He ascribes to the rulers of the Church a power ih 
regard to “ binding and loosing,” which we would not be willing 
to recognise. But, on the other hand, he reduces their preten- 
sions to a standard sufficiently circumscribed; and his argu- 
ments in regard to the Tractarian and High Church views are 
the most conclusive we have seen. 


We cannot pursue the same course of remark in regard to any 
more of Archbishop Whately’s writings, and must satisfy ourselves 
with a general recommendation of them, as all containing some- 
thing interesting and instructive.* There are, however, errors in 
the "Theology of almost all of them, in regard to which we must 
caution our readers. We do not here refer to the charge of Sa- 
bellianism, or to the author’s being unfavourable to the religious 
observance of the Sabbath, or to any of the other slanderous mis- 
representations of the Archbishop’s opinions, which at one time 
obtained considerable currency, but which are now dying away. 
But though none of the errors to which we have alluded, and none 
analogous to them deface our author’s pages, his deviations from 
what we conceive to be scriptural truth, are far from trivial. 
They are chiefly to be found in the Essays on some of the 
difficulties in the writings of the Apostle Paul, and in other 








* Had our limits allowed, we intended to offer some illustrations upon what we 
understand to have been his manner at an early period, to lay down on every 
subject one or more propositions, as the substratum of all his productions. These 
he discussed differently, as they were questionable, or otherwise. If the proposi- 
tion, or propositions, were of a questionable character, he argued up to them, keep- 
ing the conclusion out of sight untii he had marshalled his proofs. These proofs 
he considered either a priori, that is, founded on an antecedent probability, or a 

osterivri, that is, arising out of the actual state of the case. But the arguments 

y which we reason up to a thing, are the very same by which we account for it 
when admitted ; and hence he considered, that even the most palpable truism may 
be as good a foundation for an argument, as the most abstruse proposition, because 
it admits of the same ingenuity to account for the one, as to investigate the other. 

In regard to his mode of composition, we have heard, that, when at Oxford, he 
digested his subject in his solitary walks, and then committed to writing what he 
had previously thus arranged ; but always without premeditation as to the choice 
of his words. His maxim was, that for writing clearly, the grand requisite was 
to think clearly in the first instance. 
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parts of the New Testament; though from what we mentioned 
specting the author’s habits of composition, and his writing 
with a continual view to system, there are few of his pro- 
ductions which are free from a tinge of his peculiarities. ‘The 
subjects upon which he appears to us to depart farthest from 
the standard of orthodoxy, are the doctrines of Original Sin, 
Justification by Faith, and those observances for which he does 
not think there is any positive command or binding authority in 
the Scriptures, but which were left to the power of the rulers of 
the Church, who possess divine authority for the exercise of their 
powers. There are others, again, which originate in his proceed- 
ing to the consideration of every subject clogged by no regards 
to the general opinion, and working out his own conclusion. 

To this latter class we would refer his opinions as to the cha- 
racter of Judas Iscariot, Simeon in the temple, the Deacons, and. 
many others. Perhaps we should place here his views as to the 
doctrine of a future state not being revealed to Moses, or, at least, 
that he was not commissioned to make it known. On this sub- 
ject we had intended to enter the lists with Archbishop Whately; 

ut, as it is, we must content ourselves with referring to the 
second discourse in the work on the Evidences of the Jewish and 
Christian Revelation, by the late Sir Henry Moncreiff; which 
bears all the marks of his sagacious and masculine mind. 

His doctrine as to the Christian Sabbath, we think it difficult to 
reconcile with what is laid down in his Essay on “ Omissions,” &c. 
And it appears to us that Archbishop Whately has here afforded 
a remarkable instance of forgetfulness of an essential peculiarity 
in the New Testament, viz. that principles may be inferred from 
what is there laid down, which is sufticient to determine our 
conduct, without a positive precept. The repeated appearance 
of our Lord on that day to his disciples—the practice of the 
primitive Church—the Apostolical sanction imparted to it—the 
name bestowed upon it by the beloved disciple—taken in con- 
nexion with its original institution, its place in the Decalogue, 
and the ends it was intended to promote, give it all the authority 
of an express precept, and auc it permanently binding. It 
is this which distinguishes it from the festivals observed by the 
Church of England. And though the Archbishop argues very 
well for the religious observance of that day, yet he places that 
observance upon an insecure footing with the great body of 
Christians. 

Upon the doctrine of Election,* Dr. Whately writes with a 








* Dr. Whately is by no means so good a Calvinist as the “ painful preacher of 
Banbury,” William Whately, whom we understand to have been an ancestor of his. 
Wood mentions that he “laid such a foundation of faction in Stratford-upon-Avon, 
as will never be easily removed. Fuller, in his Worthies, mentions that in one of 
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certain degree of caution and moderation.* He does not call 
upon Predestinarians to renounce their opinions, but he objects 
to them as neither practical nor revealed.f Did our limits 
allow, we think we could show thai they are clearly revealed ; 
and that, though the doctrines are always to be handled 
with special prudence and care, yet they “ afford matter of 
praise, reverence, and admiration of God, and humility, dili- 

ence, and abundant consolation to all that sincerely love the 
Gospel.” t Sir James Mackintosh (himself no Calvinist) has 
borne valuable testimony to the virtues of the sect.|| And this 
testimony is not to be set aside by statements as to the small pro- 
portion of experienced men who are fit judges of what it is that 
their experience does testify, with an allusion to the administra- 
tor of compound medicines§ who believes, if his patients recover, 
that every part of this compound is essential, and that this is esta- 
blished by experience. The men who have held these doctrines 
have been considered, in general, as good metaphysicians ; and we 
could not select three men better qualified to test an experiment 
than Augustine, Calvin, and Jonathan Edwards. 

The errors into which Archbishop Whately has fallen, in our 
opinion, in regard to Original Sin and Imputed Righteousness, are 
much more vital ; but upon these we cannot at all enter at pre- 
sent. We can only intimate our dissent in the strongest terms, 
and refer to the numerous publications on the subject. It would 
take a separate article to consider the subject fully. 

We could have wished to have said something, also, in regard 
to the Works published under the superintendence of the Society 
for Propagating Christian Knowledge. The work on the Evi- 
dences, and the one entitled Money Matters, must be considered 
models in their respective departments. With the first we are 
better satisfied on the whole than with any treatise we have seen 
on the subject ; and we are happy to find it in such general cir- 
culation. The last contains, in an exceedingly pleasing style, 
what every one should make himself familiar with. There are 





his sermons “ with great solidity of reasoning and embroidery of Rhetoric,” he urged 
upon his people that when they made a good bargain, they should lay aside sixpence 
or fourpence in the pound for some charitable purpose. He is the author of some 
works which are still extant as “a Caveat for the Covetous,” “ Prototypes out of the 
Book of Genesis,” &c.. He died in 1639. 

* On the Difficulties in the Writings of the Apostle Paul, Essay III., &e. 

+ P. 147. How does he represent the most approved divines of that school as 
representing it asa purely speculative tenet ‘\—Essays, First Series, p, 258. 

t+ Westminster Confession, Chap. ITI. 

|| Edinburgh Review, vol. 26, p. 257, a passage with which Dr. Whately cannot 
be unacquainted. 


§ P. 146. 
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other books,* such as Tales of the Genii, (purified,) which indi- 
cate the same hand and betoken the author’s unwearied zeal in 
every department, and display the excellence of his moral charac- 
ter in conjunction with his anxious efforts to do good in every 
department. 

We have already alluded to the Reviews written by Archbishop 
Whately, and we revert to the subject to mention a curious in- 
stance of literary piracy. In the 18th volume of the Prose 
Works of Sir Walter Scott, there is a review of Miss Austin’s 
Persuasion, &c., from the 48th Number of the Quarterly. It was 
mentioned some time ago, in the Elements of Rhetoric, that Sir 
Walter “was not the author ;” but the Archbishop did not add, 
as he might have done, “hos ego versiculos feci.” How the 
mistake originated we do not pretend to know; but we do not 
think, considering every thing, it can be accompanied with very 
pleasing reflections. It is a better review than most of Sir Wal- 
ter’s; but it bears internal marks of proceeding from another 
pen. Besides the diversity of style, there are four or five refe- 
rences to Aristotle, and Homer is quoted in the original, and 
Euripides referred to. The character of Miss Edgeworth, also, 
and the want of all reference to religion in her fascinating pub- 
lications, is dwelt upon in a manner that Sir Walter Scott un- 
fortunately could not have done. 

We wish that the Archbishop had found time to write more 
reviews. His mind is so full upon every subject, he brings his 
pat so entirely to bear upon every thing he undertakes, he 

as so discriminating a taste, is so temperate in his views, and 
writes in a style so well adapted for criticism, that every one will 
regret that his contributions in this department are not more 
numerous.f 

We had intended to say a few words in reference to the nu- 
merous publications that owe their origin to his instructive con- 





* His edition of the “Remarks on some of the Characters of Shakspeare,”’ we 


refer to, that we may correct an error in the March Number of the Westminster 
Review, where Thomas Whately is spoken of as the father of the present Arch- 
bishop instead of the uncle.—See p. 1. He was private secretary to Lord Suf- 
folk, a member of administration ; and the author of the well-known treatise on 
* Modern Gardening.” Though several biographical dictionaries mention him as 
the author of several treatises, we have it, upon information on which we can 
depend, that he published no other works. He writes with much clearness, and 
seems to have been an ingenious man. The Preface is characteristic of the learned 
editor. 

+ Without mentioning every thing that the Archbishop has written, our readers 
may depend upon the following articles :—“ Senior’s Lectures” in the Edinburgh, 
“ Hawkins on Tradition,” “Canada” in 1819, and “ Miss Austin’s Persuasion,” 
&e. in the Quarterly, and “ Juvenile Library,” and “ Transportation” in the Lon- 
don Review, (Sanders and Ottley.) 
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versation. Taylor’s Natural History of Society and other writ- 
ings; Bernard’s Synagogue and Church, translated and conden- 
sed from Vitringa; and Dr. West’s Sermon on Reserve in Teach- 
ing Religion, (a discourse which conveys a high feeling of respect 
for the author,) are among the writings which had thus their 
origin. We have understood, also, that a very pretty story, en- 
titled “ Reverses,” and “Conversations on the Life of Jesus 
Christ,” &c. &c. are by a still nearer connexion. But we must 
resist all these tempting themes for the present, with the expres- 
sion of our anxious hope soon again to meet Archbishop Whately 
in some of those walks, which he is so well qualified to enrich and 
adorn. 


Art. [X.—Travels through the Alps of Savoy, and other parts 
of the Pennine Chain; with Observations on the Phenomena of 
Glaciers. By James D. Fores, F.R.S., Sec. R.S. Ed., 
F.G.S., Corresponding Member of the Institute of France, 
and Professor of Natural Philosophy in the University of 
Edinburgh. 8vo. Edinburgh. 1843. 


Tuis work has considerable claims upon our attention. Pro- 
fessor Forbes has been long known, young as he is, as one of 
the foremost names in science—as the worthy successor of Robi- 
son and Playfair. His varied attainments, especially in mixed 
physics—his power of simplifying a scientific problem, by detach- 
ing the physical portion, and examining it separately, so as to 
fit it for mathematical analysis; and his great experience in the 
observations of meteorology, magnetism, and geology, point him 
out as peculiarly fitted for this department of scientific discovery, 
and as certain to neglect none of the advantages or opportunities 
of travel. The subject to which he has devoted this volume, 
is one of great interest; the Alps—the ancient hills—offer such 
peculiar aspects; all the operations of nature are there on so 
— a scale; her phenomena are grouped together in such bold 
orms, and change with such rapid vicissitude ; every thing is so 
exaggerated and gigantic, that they form a region especially rich 
and instructive as a field of observation. Many of the great 
facts in meteorologyyand geology, of which only a trace can be 
marked in the plain country, are there brought out into full light 
and strong relief. These regions, too, the Professor has thoroughly 
explored. 


“‘T had the advantage,” he says, “‘ of receiving my first impressions 
of Switzerland in early youth, and I have carefully refreshed and 
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-strengthened them by successive visits to almost every district of the 
Alps, between Provence and Austria. I have crossed the principal 
chain of Alps twenty-seven times, generally on foot, by twenty-three 
different passes, and have, of course, intersected the lateral chains in 
very many directions.”—P. 10. 


The present volume, however, is confined to an account of a 
residence on the Mer de Glace of Chamouni—a tour round 
Mont Blanc—and an excursion of some weeks in the valleys 
‘near Monte Rosa, during the summer of 1842; all performed 
with especial reference to the theory of Glaciers, and with the 
endeavour, by experiment and observation, to clear up some of 
the preliminary difficulties of that subject. 

We cannot but speak of the extremely handsome manner in 
which the work is illustrated. We have never seen sketches 
giving a more accurate, as well as picturesque, notion of the gla- 
ciers; and the topographical plans, the woodcuts, and the map 
which accompanies the work, are executed with admirable pre- 
cision. 

The theory of glaciers is one which, until lately, has met with 
but little attention. Their striking appearance, singular posi- 
tion, and the dangers and difficulties with which a visit to them 
was environed, had long made them objects of curiosity and 
wonder to the Alpine traveller. Few things, in fact, arrest the 
attention so forcibly. The moment we enter the Alpine regions, 
their long white masses trailing down the sides of the mountains, 
seem as natural pathways from the eternal snows to the valleys 
beneath ; and long before we approach them, the turbid and _re- 
sistless torrent which gushes from their foot, tempts us to follow 
it to its source ; on a closer view, their icy-caves, their dark-blue 
and unfathomable abysses, lead one on with a fascination and 
interest that knows no bounds. This it is which year after year 
crowds Chamouni and Grindelwald with their visitants; the 
proximity of the glaciers gives their peculiar charm to these 
favoured spots. But few troubled themselves about their origin 
and formation. The ordinary ideas on the subject, as may be 
learned from books of education, and other popular works,* were, 
that the ice of glaciers was formed by the partial melting of the 
pe etual snows which covered the tops of the mountains, whose 

ollowed sides they filled; and that it was the weight of these 
snows which gradually pushed the icy mass into the lower parts 
of the valley, where the heat melted them. No rain falling in 
the upper regions, the supply of snow was constant, and the 
glacier therefore continually fed and kept up. This was thought 





* Pillans’ Geography under “ Switzerland.” 
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an ample and sufficient explanation of the ordinary phenomena 
of glaciers. It did not account for all of them, but it explained 
the most important. 

The existence of various large insulated blocks, in different parts 
of the world, of rocks only found in situ at a great distance, and 
evidently carried away from their original position, is one of the 
facts of geology which has always appeared most likely, when 
explained, to lead to a thorough knowledge of some of the most 
interesting changes that have taken place on the earth’s surface. 
Masses of rock, belonging to the higher Alps, being found 
scattered in the plain between the Alps and the Jura, and on the 
flanks of the Jura chain itself, naturally called the attention of 
Swiss naturalists to the subject; and M. Venetz, so well known 
as the engineer employed on the glacier of Gétroz, first main- 
tained the doctrine of the former extension of glaciers to the 
Jura, as the transporting cause of these erratics. This opinion 
was subsequently taken up by M. de Charpentier, and M. 
Agassiz, and by the latter the agency of glaciers has been ex- 
tended to account for the boulders of the North of Europe. At 
the same time, the Swiss geologists introduced a new theory, 
differing from the generally received one, as to the internal 
formation and motive mechanism of the glaciers themselves ; 
points which first became of general interest, when these agents 
were brought in, as, to so great an extent, operating to produce 
the present state of things on the face of the globe. This hypo- 
thesis has been distinguished by the term “the Dilatation 
Theory ;” it seems most probable that the difficulties which the 
other theory presented to the idea of the agency of glaciers in 
transporting erratics generally, induced these philosophers to 
adopt an hypothesis, (which had been indeed — a cen- 
tury before, but had excited little attention,) which accounted 
for the motion of glaciers by calling in the aid of one agent only, 
cold, and did not demand the great difference of level which 
motion by gravity seemed to require. We are tempted to think 
that the one theory was introduced to build up the other, and 
that the dilatation theory would not have been heard of, if it had 
not been found so convenient to answer the objections to viewing 
giacicrs as transporting agents. This assumption of one theory as 
a fact, and the modification of another to meet the assumed fact, 
seems something like arguing in a circle. The motion of glaciers 
must be accounted for, before we can explain the transportation 
of erratics by their agency. The first problem required to be 
solved, was, and is: What is the cause of the actual observed 
motion of glaciers, involving, of course, the question as to their 
formation and internal arrangement ? 

Now it is important for our readers to understand the simple 
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conditions of the problem. The glacier is a large body of ice 
occupying the hollow trough formed between the sides of the 
Alpine range; its head or upper portion is always contiguous 
to, and passes into the region of perpetual snow, and it is just 
where the line of perpetual snow finishes that the true glacier 
begins ; on the confines of this boundary and in its elementary 
state, the mass consists of consolidated and partially melted snow, 
which is called the névé, and between this and the true glacier, 
there is often interposed a precipice, over which the snow is, as 
it were, shot, and below it the real phenomena of glaciers appear. 
The glacier continues along the whole length of the ravine until 
it comes to the plain, where from its foot a stream of water 
issues, and the face of the ice above this fountain is generally very 
= and very much broken. The ice along the length of 
the glacier is traversed by various clefts and cracks perpendicular 
to the direction of its motion, and its borders and the rocks at 
its sides are generally covered with a vast collection of rocks and 
stones forming what are called moraines. This mass is apparently 
continually moving, the stones of the moraines are carried on by 
the ice and eventually precipitated over, and lie clustering round 
the base; and the glacier itself every summer appears to lose its 
level, and undergoes great loss in its surface by melting. These 
are the principal phenomena of the glacier world, which are a 
parent to the ordinary observer ; and it is to this state of things, 
and especially the motion of glaciers, that these theories are ap- 
plied as explanations of the facts observed. 

The theory of glacier motion propounded by Agassiz and 
Charpentier is this :—That the ice is pressed forwards by an inter- 
nal swelling of its parts, occasioned by rapid alternations of freezing 
and thawing of the water, which, from various causes, such as 
rain, is introduced into the minute crevices, the capillary fissures 
of the glacier. This theory lays little or no stress on the action 
of gravity, only making use of it to ascribe the downward motion 
of the glacier to the tendency which motion, once excited, would 
have in the direction of least resistance. Its supporters tell us 
that they do not believe in any lubricating effect of the earth’s 
heat upon the glacier, but assume that it is frozen to its bed ; 
and they generally neglect the pressure either of the glacier itself 
upon its parts or of the superincumbent snows. This explanation 
at first sight, we cannot but say, seems very mysterious and ob- 
scure, and to explain motion by an a priori cause, of which 
there really is no evidence that it exists to any extent sufficient to 
produce the effect. 

The gravitation theory of Saussure, when strictly expounded, 
is quite in accordance with the popular notion to which we have 
alluded. It is thus stated by our author, “ that the valleys in 
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which glaciers lie being always inclined, their weight is sufficient 
to urge them down the slope, pressed on by the accumulations 
of the winter snows above, and having the sliding progress as- 
sisted by the fusion of the ice in contact with the ground, re- 
sulting from the natural heat of the earth.” 

In an article by Professor Forbes in the Edinburgh Review, to 
which he makes frequent reference in this work, he states, as an 
objection to the gravitation theory, that the ferce of gravity alone 
would not be sufficient to account for the motion of the glacier ; 
that it could not overcome the enormous friction on its bed ; some 
glaciers having only a surface slope of 3°. This objection, how- 
ever, neglects, we conceive, the actual superincumbent weight of 
snow at the head of the glacier, which must contribute powerful- 
ly to its motion, independently of the weight of the glacier itself— 
and when we consider the effect of heat below, of the streams which 
lubricate the mass, and the enormous weight of stones it carries, 
we are at no loss to account for its motion on this hypothesis ; and 
since we find, too, in the work of M. Agassiz, allusion to a quantity 
of sand and silt which is found in places over which the glacier has 
passed, any protuberance or holes would naturally be levelled by 
this filling in, which would thus assist the motion of the pure ice. 
The objection, that, if gravity acted, there would not be an uniform 
but an accelerated motion, seems more plausible ; but, in fact, 
both these objections have been answered by the actual experi- 
ments of Mr. Hopkins, which are detailed in an appendix to this 
work. He placed a mass of rough ice, confined by a square 
frame, upon a roughly chiselled flagstone, which he then inclined 
at a small angle, and found that the gradual dissolution of the ice 
in contact with the stone produced a slow and uniform motion at 
the slope of a degree, or even less. This shows, at least, that there 
is nothing opposed to first principles in the idea of the uniform 
motion of a glacier being produced by gravity at a small angle of 
elevation. A point, however, we would suggest for future in- 
guirers, is as to the difference in rate of descent in different gla- 
ciers ; the great glacier of Aletsch has a mean inclination of 3°, 
and those of the Dent du Midi, which form so beautiful a specta- 
cle from the upper part of the lake of Geneva, have a slope in- 
clined 45°; surely, if the theory of their motion being due to gra- 
vity is true, there should be a considerable difference in the velo- 
city of their descent. 

The only insuperable objection to Saussure’s theory was, that 
while he did not insist on the glacier being held to be a rigid 
mass, he yet left unexplained how it could possibly pass from a 
wider into a narrower strait or curve round a promontory of 
rock, which it is well known that these bodies of ice do. It was, 
therefore, unsatisfactory, without some modification or addition. 
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To the Dilatation theory, again, there were strong objections, 
independently altogether of the recent researches of Professor 
Forbes. That theory, we have seen, requires a rapid alternation 
of thawings and freezings, which it assumes to take place during 
the summer months when there are hot days and cold nights. In 
winter, it assumes, that being entirely frozen, the ice is motion- 
less. Mr. Forbes shows, at p. 35-6, that on the principles of la- 
tent heat, it is impossible that the cold of a summer’s night could 
be sufficient to freeze the water in the pores of the glacier, except 
to a very small depth. He also proved, by experiment, that it 
does not do so: and at p. 252, he quotes Saussure’s observation, 
that, even in winter, on the most exposed points, and when the 
cold was most intense, the congelation did not penetrate to a 
greater depth than ten feet; and that below that, the water in the 
cavities and pores remained in a liquid state. Again, if this theory 
were correct, the glacier would move onward in summer, day by 
day, and be motionless in winter; but Professor Forbes has so 
distinctly established that these bodies have a uniform daily mo- 
tion during winter not much less than that which they have dur- 
ing summer, that he is entitled, on this —- ground alone, 
to reject that hypothesis, even if his researches had not led him 
to erect a better one in its room. 

Perhaps the attention which, in consequence of this theory, 
has been directed to the internal constitution of the ice of gla- 
ciers, has done much towards arriving at a true explanation of 
their motion, and we nope it will lead to a more thorough know- 
ledge of the process by which the snow becomes ice; a subject 
on which little is said, both systems agreeing in passing slightly 
over the point. How the great mass of snow, lying immediately 
above the glacier, should be converted into ice, and that too, to 
a great depth—for the upper portions of the Mer de Glace (al- 
though some distance from the head of its tributary glaciers,). 
are supposed to have a depth of 350 feet—how far this is effected 

-by the frost of winter, or the cold of summer nights, or how much 
the assistance of water is required in the operation, are interest- 
ing questions, to which we as yet have no satisfactory answer. 
At least, the opinions of M. M. Charpentier and Agassiz on the 
subject of the molecular arrangement of the ice, accord with the 
positions established by Professor Forbes’ observations, to which 
we shall now direct our readers. 

The want of definite data upon which to found a true theory 
of glacier motion, induced the Professor to go to Switzerland, in 
1842, for the express purpose of making accurate observations 
on this subject, and distinctly seeing what was required ; and hav- 
ing already pointed this out in the Article referred to, we are 
much interested in tracing the results obtained by him. 
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The observations were directed to the rate and continuance of 
the motion. A hole in the ice being made, the position of it at 
the time was fixed with reference to the height of the surface of 
the glacier, and to a line parallel with the length or direction of 
motion of the ice; by repeating these observations at intervals, 
the actual rate of movement was ascertained ; it was soon found 
that the motion was nearly uniform, day and night. The posi- 
tion of the hole, with reference to the width of the glacier, was 
not marked, the motion of the ice being parallel to its length. 
The next series of observations was made by directing a fixed 
telescope to stones on the ice, and after an interval, turning the 
telescope to the same angle as before, marking the points in the 
ice which then occupied the place of the stones, and then mea- 
suring the distance between the points and the stones; and in 
this way by taking stones at different distances from the side of 
the glacier, the sidive motion of these various parts was ascer- 
tained. It was thus found that the glacier stream, like a river, 
moves fastest towards its centre. It was also found generally, that 
thawing weather and a wet state of the ice conduces to its ad- 
vancement, and that cold, whether sudden or prolonged, checks 
its progress. It was ascertained by Auguste Balmat, the able 
and excellent guide and assistant of Mr. Forbes, that the motion 
of the glacier continued during the whole of the winter 1842-3 ; 
that up to December it continued to have a rate nearly averaging 
its summer velocity ; that for the two months from December to 
February, its velocity diminished to the extent of about a fourth, 
but that after that it resumed its summer rate ; and, lastly, the 
depression of the surface of the glacier during summer was fixed, 
it being found that from June 26, to September 16, the level had 
lowered more than four and twenty feet. 

Now these observations are most valuable. They give us firm 
and solid ground upon which to reason : too much praise cannot 
be accorded to the ingenuity and industry with which they were 
made ; the methods adopted, particularly that of fixed telescopes, 
are so easily applicable to other glaciers, that they will be of the 
greatest assistance to future inquirers, who are much indebted to 
Mr. Forbes for giving so detailed and precise a description of 
them. They give the last blow to the dilatation theory, for Agassiz 
states in its support, that the sides of a glacier move faster than the 
centre, observing that it necessarily is so, since the fissures are more 
numerous at the sides, and the effect of expansion therefore more 
powerful there. 

The subject of the internal condition of the ice would, of course, 
when properly understood, tend to assist the ‘explanation ; and it 
was, therefore, with considerable hopes of success that the Pro- 
fessor set about considering the veined structure of the ice. This 
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is a species of vertical stratification, so to speak, and consists of 
layers of granular, and a whitish opaque ice, with pure and blue 
crystallized layers interposed. This was first observed by our 
author on the glacier of Aar in 1841, and though noticed previ- 
ously by others, it had not been considered of much importance. 
‘And the mere question of priority in observation is of little mo- 
ment in matters of this sort; it is the power of using the disco- 
very when made, and of seizing upon it as a guide to further 
truths that makes the discoverer: It is like the bow of Ulysses 
which, by yielding only to the arm of its master, proves its real 
ownership. This veined or ribboned structure may be observed 
in a hand specimen of the ice. True horizontal stratification is 
not found in the real glacier, though observable in the névé: In 
fact, sometimes we find the one formation superimposed on the 
other, the horizontal stratification of the névé over the veined 
structure of the ice ;—see a sketch in page 337. 

The general direction of the aan structure was but imper- 
fectly understood until, during the course of these researches, the 
Professor, one evening at sunset, observed discoloured lines on the 
surface of the glacier, which are so marked in consequence of the 
greater porosity of the veined structure retaining the sand more 
at one part than the other: this phenomenon which he calls by 
the euphonious name of “dirt bands,” seems to point out very 
accurately the general arrangement of the ice, which varies with 
the trough in which the glacier is placed, but usually appears to 
be this:—That the veined structure, though always vertical or 
nearly so, is by no means in lines strictly parallel to the sides of 
the glacier; it is in fact distributed in a series of curves, which 
have their apex in the centre of the glacier, and the sides of these 
curves, when prolonged, sometimes seem parallel to the sides of 
the glacier. ‘This structure is developed in the progress of the 
glacier from the névé; and it was this appearance and these ob- 
servations which led our author to the idea of fluid motion, as the 
right mode of conceiving the motion of a glacier. The ice, too, 
is traversed by an infinite number of capillary fissur:s, which 
impart flexibility to the mass, and permit the free infiltration of 
surface water to a great depth in the ice ; some experiments, with 
coloured fluids, satisfied our author of their existence, and that a 
glacier in summer is penetrated by water, which even in winter 
only partially freezes. It is a mass of ice and water, more or less 
yielding, according to its state of wetness. Now the theory which 
Professor Forbes propounds for our acceptance, founded upon 
these observations, an deduced from these facts, is this :—“ A 
glacier is an imperfect fluid or a viscous body, which is urged 
down slopes of a certain inclination by the mutual pressure of its 
parts.” This modification of Saussure’s theory is so consistent 
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with facts, and so plain and obvious when announced, that we 
cannot hesitate to admit it. Less apparent at first sight, but beau- 
tiful and ingenious is the explanation of the veined structure and 
dirt bands, as consequences of the Viscous Theory ; that the cre- 
vices formed by the forced separation of a half-rigid mass, whose 

arts are compelled to move with different velocities, becoming 
infiltrated with water, and frozen through the winter,* produce 
the veined structure, and the different velocities of the centre and 
sides, produce these phenomena of hyperbolic dirt bands. Thus 
this theory combines a fit explanation of the changing condition 
of the glacier, and its motion along its bed, with an account of 
the internal molecular constitution of the ice ; and in solving the 
one problem, it satisfies the conditions of the others. 

We cannot but congratulate the Professor on this discovery ; 
it is the result of steady application and observation, a vigilance 
which nothing could elude, and habits of reasoning which were 

roperly schooled and directed.f There is, no doubt, much to 
be lias towards the full and clear application of the theory, but 
the chaos is bridged over, and the passage is made broad and firm. 

A good deal of assistance has been given to an elucidation of 
the subject, by experiments made at home; just as Sir James 
Hall proved the igneous origin of trap rocks, by making them out 
of chalk by means of heat; the experiments of Mr. Hopkins we 
have before alluded to, and Professor Forbes has succeeded in 
producing with a viscid fluid, in doses of white and blue alter- 
nately, poured down an inclined plane, an appearance quite ana- 
logous to the ribboned structure. 

A singular fact in connexion with glaciers, is, that the same 
phenomena marked by their position relatively to the fixed rocks, 
are observable in various parts of the Mer de Glace, whatever be 
its state or progress. The moulins, or cascades, where the super- 
ficial drainage collects and flows through deep holes into the 
centre of the glacier, are found always every year and every sea- 
son in almost exactly the same spot. 


“The surface of the glacier,” says our author, “has for the most 
part the same appearance as to the variations of level, the occurrence of 
moraines, the system of complex crevasses, and the formation of super- 
ficial water-courses in any one season as in another. These pheno- 


* We presume this applies only to the upper and exposed portion of the glacier, 
sinee the fact stated by Mr. Forbes as to the frost not penetrating deeply into the 
glacier, seems clear ; but, as we have before mentioned, the method by which the 
snow becomes ice, is not yet sufficiently known or clearly explained. 

+ We are giad to learn that the Keith Medal has been (a second time) awarded 
to Mr. Forbes by the Edinburgh Royal Society, on account of this discovery ; this 
will testify to him the value in which he is held, in his regretted absence, ocea- 
sioned partly, we fear, by the effects of his exposure in these very inquiries. 
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mena, then, are determined by the form of the bottom and sides of the 
rocky trough in which the glacier lies, and by its slope at the spot. 
Just as in a river, where the same molecules of water form in succes- 
sion the deep still pool, the foaming cascade, and the swift eddy, all of 
which maintain their position with reference to the fixed objects round 
which the water itself is ever hurrying onwards.”—P. 78. 


The guides of one year are thus able to trace their route among 
the crevasses of the next. This points distinctly to a passive- 
ness and plasticity about the matter ofa glacier, which agrees en- 
tirely with the theory of the Professor. 

The application of the Glacier Theory to the transportation of 
erratics, is next to be alluded to. At the first blush, the exten- 
sion of this hypothesis to account for the boulders in Scandinavia 
and Great Britain, involves the consideration of many questions, as 
to which we have no sufficient data. The deposition of the blocks 
of Alpine rocks on the Jura, is extremely difficult to explain by 
the mere agency of water. Their immense size, their position on 
the slope of a hill (in the case of those above Neufchatel,) their 
angular form unrounded; and the fact that large and small 
blocks, and even small stones and gravel, are all found in the 
same spot, seem to favour the hypothesis that they were brought 
there by glaciers. In the red oor-sead of the Alps themselves 
indeed, these appearances, combined with the strie or marks of 
the rubbing of glaciers on the rock,* and particularly in the 
Upper and Lower Vallais, where, in many places, unequivocal 
— of ancient moraines are found, make us ready to admit 
the former extension of glaciers, and their prolongation down 
the valley of the Rhone, to within no great distance of the lake 
of Geneva. But we are asked to suppose these blocks of the 
Jura, remnants of the moraine of a great glacier, which filled the 

lain of Switzerland between the Alps a their present position. 

e cannot but hesitate. Perhaps it has been too readily assumed, 
that the action of water could not have produced these appear- 
ances. In his 17th chapter, Mr. Forbes gives a curious account 
of blocks and boulders, ames to be brought down by torrents, 
in the valley of St. Nicolas. “ These rocky accumulations,” 
says he, “ have a very striking resemblance to the moraines of 
glaciers, and this is a circumstance which it is well to be aware 
of, and which has not, I think, been prominently stated. In 
form these mounds resemble moraines, the external, and even the 





* At the glacier of La Brenva, near Courmayeur, our author was enabled to exa- 
mine the effect of the ice in contact with the solid rock, and he found that the ice, 
principally by means of the sand and gritty stones it contains, was in the act of 
marking the rock along which it passed with grooves ; thus proving the truth of 
M. Charpentier’s idea as to this effect of glacier action. 
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internal slope being in both cases usually determined by the 
angle of repose of the blocks. The materials of both are also 
alike, angular blocks more or less rounded by friction, never 

uite smooth or polished, angular gravel, and sharp sand. In 
the disposition of the me tire ag: have not observed that regula- 
rity of arrangement which is said to distinguish water action from 
that of glaciers; on the contrary, the deposit of these torrents 
seems to be wholly devoid of layers, of coarser or finer materials, 
and, as in true moraines, the larger blocks often lie uppermost.” 
Now this forbids us to shut out the diluvial hypothesis, on ac- 
count of any peculiar disposition of these erratics, and makes us 
weigh more scrupulously the — of the Glacier Theory. 
There is much indistinctness in the conception of a great glacier, 
whose moraines should coincide with these Jura boulders. This 
~~ having its course down the plain of Switzerland, would 

ave its motion (as a glance at the map will show) at a consider- 
able angle to the tributary glacier of the Rhone, which must 
have brought down the blocks, and the effect would be to form a 
medial moraine along the length of the glacier, and not to project 
the boulders across it. And we think the original difficulty as to 
the motion of a glacier, with a slope so gentle as this must have, 
by no means overcome by the pipiens of the Viscous Theory, 
although that lessens its force; but we must know something of 
the extent to which the laws of fluid motion apply to these semi- 
fluid substances, before the argument is complete. Any increase 
of cold, sufficient to cover the plain of Switzerland with a gla- 
cier, would lower the level of perpetual snow, and also the com- 
mencement of the glacier, ‘an thus reduce the mean slope of it 
beyond any example we know of. We hope that observations 
in some of the large fields of ice which are found in the Alps, 
will be made, to throw light on these points. 

But with whatever success the theory may be applied in Swit- 
zerland, its attempted extension to account for the Scandinavian 
boulders, seems to proceed from the limited observation of its 
— The fact stated by M. Necker, that the Alps and the 

candinavian range, the only mountains which have great gla- 
ciers, are those from which alone boulders have descended, does 
not establish this theory in its full extent, that the glaciers depo- 
sited the rocks in their present situation. But it is a great argu- 
ment in favour of their agency, in bringing down these rocks 
from the higher parts of the mountain range to the plains. This 
is clearly established, we think, by the researches of the Swiss 
naturalists ; and the plain proofs they have offered of the extension 
of glaciers down the existing valleys, are valuable acquisitions to 
our geological knowledge. But the point they contend for most 
stoutly, is, that the glaciers were the only agents in transporting 
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these boulders. This is the answer they give to the question, 
“ What brought the boulders from the foot of the mountains to 
their present position.” They reject the action of water, either 
in currents or lakes, and of ice-islands floating in the water. It is 
this point which has not been admitted by geologists in general. 
The Leputiale of a great glacier extending from the Scandina- 
vian mountains across the Baltic into Prussia and North Ger- 
many, seems open to every objection to be urged against the 
existence of the great Swiss glacier we have noticed, and in a 
tenfold greater degree. We know so little of the conditions ne- 
cessary for its existence, that the theory seems a pure speculation. 
As to the phenomena in England and Scotland, the parallel 
roads of Lochaber, the raised beaches of England, and the ordi- 
nary boulders of both countries, they present in their appearance 
such evident marks of water action, as to exclude any other 
— 

e are not surprised that the English school of geologists 
have not given in their adhesion to the theories of M. Agassiz ; 
at least beyond admitting the agency of glaciers to tear up the 
rocks forming the present boulders from their native bed, and 
bring them down to the — The want of any other adequate 
explanation does not induce them to accept this imperfect one ; 
and we feel more disposed to attach weight to the views of these 
geologists, whose long experience and extended observation has 
taught them diffidence and caution, than to the ingenious hypo- 
theses of the Swiss naturalists, whose limited researches seem the 
only and yet feeble foundation for their large and hasty general- 
izations. 


We have little space to devote to an account of our author’s 
tour; it leads the reader through the most remote and unfre- 
quented valleys of the Alps, for three weeks at a time, not even 
crossing any kind of carriage road, and over some of the most 
difficult passes that exist. The Col du Géant, which every visiter 
to Chamouni has heard of as only equalled in danger by the 
ascent of Mont Blanc; the passes of the Mont Cervin and the 
Monte Moro on the two sides of Monte Rosa, which are necessary 
to be traversed in order to make the round of that inaccessible 
peak ; and two other most a and almost unknown glacier 
passes, which the people inhabiting the valleys between which 
they lie, had scarcely ever known crossed. The scenes described 
are the most magnificent that can be conceived,—mountain piled 
upon mountain with snowy and rocky peaks, and glaciers of 





* Delabeche’s Report on the Geology of Cornwall, and Phillips’ Geology. 
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enormous magnitude and every form and variety known. We 
shall be able only to give a very few extracts, strongly recom- 
mending our readers to trace the author’s route for themselves, 
They will find that these scenes are given with a depth of senti- 
ment and a perception of their sublimity and beauty, which shows 
uow ful’; the pervading spirit of these wonderful aspects of 
nature had sunk into the heart of the traveller. 

The time and industry devoted to the survey of the Mer de 
Glace is shown by the length of the author’s residence at the 
Montanvert, a rude hut to which other travellers think it almost 
a pilgrimage to ascend; whilst pursuing his inquiries on the 
higher parts of this glacier, he spent some nights under the rock 
of the Prcul. 


“ Day after day,” says he, “I had been out from 10 to 13 hours 
on the glacier. A bivouac was in favourable weather a preferable 
alternative. The juniper bushes afforded a cheerful and serviceable 
fire, and with the aid of a chamois-skin to protect me from the damp 
ground, and a strong blanket hastily sewed into the form of a bag, in 
which I slept, the nights passed not uncomfortably.” 


The cavity under the stone being open in front, bad weather 
dislodged him ; on one occasion a chamois-hunter took refuge in 
his shelter ; he describes the hard life of these poor men. 


“The chamois-hunter seeks the limits of the glacier region in the 
evening; lies under a rock, as we did; and starts before dawn to 
watch the known avenues by which the chamois descend to feed. 
If alarmed, they take to the hill tops, to crags rather than glaciers ; 
there he must follow them, heedless of danger, impelled alone by 
the excitement of the sport. The day is soon spent in fruitless am- 
buscades ; night arrives, and his previous shelter is luxury compared 
to what he has now the option of; a face of rock or leafless bed of 
debris. There is little pecuniary temptation to his exposure of life. 
No doubt the excitement is the real reward.”—P. 90. 


The author, in another part of his tour, passes a house built 
by a Baron Peccoz, a wealthy native, within half an hour’s walk 
of the Lys glacier, near Monte Rosa, where he spends great part 
of the year, for the purpose of indulging his passion for chamois- 
hunting. We shall next hear of some of our own sportsmen hav- 
ing a shooting lodge in the Allée Blanche, and stalking chamois 
on the flanks of Mont Blanc, instead of red deer in the forest of 
Athol. 

After going round by the dangerous but uninteresting pass of 
the Col da Bonhomme, from Chamouni to Courmayeur, on the 
south side of Mont Blanc, the author visits from that watering- 
— the glacier of Miage in the Allée Blanche; and this, Captain 

all says, is only equalled in magnificence by the Falls of Nia- 
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gara. The Captain did not go on the glacier itself, and alludes 
therefore to the effects of its action, the enormous mountain of 
debris, concealing by its mass the glacier itself, which for two or 
three hours the traveller skirts whilst passing down the Allée 
Blanche. We well remember this large and lifeless hill of stones, 
at first making a slight impression, yet, as mile after mile of it is 
passed, and still shows this mighty wall, it fills the mind with 
amazement. As on the ascent of Mount Etna, one is prepared 
for the first sight of the lava streams and plains of cinder, and 
the effect is hardly equal to — but as we go on from 
hour to hour, passing over miles and miles of these dry and 
scorched regions, the immensity of the object is gradually com- 

rehended, until at length when its full vastness is seen, the mind 
is overwhelmed with a sense of the magnificence and sublimity 
of nature, and the terrible power of nature’s God. But Mr. 
Forbes explored the recesses of this glacier of Miage, and exa- 
mined the upper part which descends from the summit of Mont 
Blanc. We must give the sketch of the lower part in his own 
words :— 

“ After struggling for a long time amongst fissures and moraines, I at 
length mounted a heap of blocks higher than the rest, and surveyed at 
leisure the wonderful scene of desolation, which might compare with 
that of chaos, around me. The fissures were numerous and large, not 
regular like those of the Mer de Glace, traversing the glacier laterally, 
but so uneven and at such angles, as often to leave nothing like a plain 
surface to the ice, but a series of unformed ridges, like the heaving of 
asluggish mass struggling with intestine commotion, and tossing about 
over its surface, as if in sport, the stupendous blocks of granite which 
half choke its crevasses, and to which the traveller is often glad to 
cling, when the glacier itself yields him no farther passage. It is then 
that he surveys with astonishment the strange law of the ice world, 
that stones always falling seem never to be absorbed; that, like the 
fable of Sisyphus reversed, the lumbering mass, ever falling, never 
arrives at the bottom, but seems urged by an unseen force still to ride 
on the highest pinnacles of the rugged surface. But let the pedestrian 
beware how he trusts to these huge masses, or considers them as stable. 
Yonder huge rock, which seems ‘fixed as Snowdon,’ and which inter- 
rupts his path along a narrow ridge of ice, having a gulf on either 
hand, is so nicely poised —‘ obsequious to the gentlest touch,’ that the 
fall of a pebble, or the pressure of a passing foot, will shove it into one 
or other abyss, and the chances are, may carry him along with it. Let 
him beware, too, how he treads on that gravelly bank, which seems to 
offer a rough and sure footing, for underneath there is sure to be the 
most pellucid ice, and a light footstep there, which might not disturb a 
rockingstone, is pregnant with danger. All is on the eve of motion. 
Let him sit awhile, as I did, on the moraine of Miage, and watch the 
silent energy of the ice and the sun. No animal ever passes, but yet 
the stillness of death is not there; the ice is cracking and straining 
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onwards—the gravel slides over the bed to which it was frozen during 
the night, but now lubricated by the effect of sunshine. The fine sand 
detached loosens the gravel which it supported, the gravel the little 
fragments, and the little fragments the great, till after some preliminary 
noise, the thunder of clashing rocks is heard, which settle into the bot- 
tom of some crevasse, and all is again still.”"—Pp. 198-9. 


The most interesting passage near Mont Blanc is that over the 
Col du Géant, by which our author returned from Courmayeur to 
Chamouni. It is interesting on account of the scientific details 
with which it is accompanied, and for the risks which were ven- 
tured, and the mode of overcoming the dangers of the passage ; 
and also on account of the light it throws on the residence at the 
summit of the intrepid philosopher of the Alps, Saussure. At this 
height, 11,000 feet Rook the sea-level, did he, at theage of fifty, with 
the assistance of his son, a lad of eighteen, keep up watch on his 
instruments every two hours from four A. M. to midnight, for six- 
teen days and nights. Their shelter was a stone hovel, six feet 
square, and two tents; vestiges of the hut still remain, and even 
some of the straw has been preserved by the intense cold. There 
was not a point in physics which was not illustrated by their ex- 
periments, especially geology, meteorology, and_ magnetism, and 
some of them are even now of unique interest. Whilst speakin 
of this extraordinary man, we must state that the positions a 
discoveries of Saussure have all been corroborated and established 
by the observations of our author, which, whilst they do great ho- 
nour to Professor Forbes, are thus a worthy monument to the 
genius of his great predecessor. 

The author visited the valleys of Monte Rosa, accompanied by 
M. Studer, the eminent geologist of Berne. Their route led them 
into a wild and rarely-visited country, where, as in many remote 
valleys of the Alps, the place of an inn was supplied by the house 
of the clergyman, or the chief inhabitant of the village. They 
soon found themselves in regions where the hospitality of the 
Chalets was their only resource. These are the huts occupied by 
the shepherds during summer. The author describes them as 
being usually two buildings, quite distinct, the day and the night 
apartment. The morning room is more properly a manufactory 
of cheese and butter than a place of ordinary accommodation. 


*“* There is no such thing as a table, unless the top of a chance barrel 
be admitted as the representative of one; nor are there any chairs, 
though the one-legged milking stool, which affords an inconvenient re- 
pose to a weary traveller, is an indulgence which he probably owes 
solely to its indispensability in the great and overweening object in 
which all the uses and habits of a Chalet centre, the keeping and feed- 
ing of cows, and the procuring and manufacture of milk. Morning, 
noon, and night, the inhabitants think but of milk ; it is their first, last, 
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and only care ; they eat exclusively preparations of it ; their only com- 
panions are the cattle which yield it; money can procure for them here 
no luxuries ; they count their wealth by cheeses.”—P. 265. 


The character of the inhabitants of these Chalets, we are 
tempted to give :— 


** T have always received, both in Switzerland and Savoy, a gentle 
and kind, and disinterestedly hospitable reception in the Chalets, on 
the very bounds of civilization, where a night’s lodging, however rude, 
is an inestimable boon to a traveller. These simple people differ very 
much (it has struck me) from the other inhabitants of the same valleys 
—their own relatives, who, living in villages during the busy traffic- 
ing season of summer, have more worldly ways, more excitement, wider 
interests, and greater selfishness. The true Pdtre of the Alps is one of 
the simplest, and, perhaps, one of the most honest and trustworthy of 
human beings. I have often met with touches of character amongst 
them which have affected me ; but, generally, there is an indescribable 
unity and monotony of idea, which fills the minds of these men, who 
live during all the finest and stirring part of the year in the fastnesses 
of their sublimest mountains, seeing scarcely any strange faces, and 
but few familiar ones, and these always the same; living on friendly 
terms with their dumb herds, so accustomed to privation as to dream 
of no luxury, and utterly careless of the fate of empires, or the change 
of dynasties. Instead of the busy curiosity about a traveller’s motives 
and objects in undertaking strange journeys, which is more experienced 
in villages, the more remote they be, these simple shepherds never 
evince surprise, and scarcely seem to have curiosity to gratify. Yet 
far are they from being brutish or uncouth; they show a natural shy- 
ness of intermeddling with the concerns of strangers, and a respect for 
their character, testified by their unofficious care in providing and ar- 
ranging what conveniences they can produce. Their hospitality is 
neither that of ostentation nor of necessity. They give readily what 
they have, and do not encumber you with apologies for what they have 
not.”—Pp. 266-7. 

He describes the character of the other inhabitants of these 
valleys as strongly opposed to this, and exhibiting, even in these 
remote districts, that intense love of money which is usually con- 
sidered an imported vice, and expected to be found in frequented 
roads alone. The denizens of the Chalets are highly influenced 
by strong religious feelings. The author states that the practice 
of evening prayer was kept up amongst the assembled shepherds, 
“ a rare but touching solemnity,” he adds, “ — men of the 
common ranks—for no women usually live in the higher Chilets 


—separated during so large a part of the year from the means of 
public worship.” 

The scenes in which these Chalets are placed, are of exquisite 
beauty and imposing andeur. Here is a sketch from one of 
them—the Chalets of Abricolla :— 
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“Tt was a charming evening, almost too mild to give quite a favour- 
able prognostic for the weather. After sunset, the moon, which was 
almost full, rose, and threw her light over a scene not to be surpassed. 
These chalets, placed on a broad grassy shelf of rich verdure, over- 
hanging, at a height of several hundred feet, one of the noblest glaciers 
in the Alps, are not much less elevated than the convent of the Great 
St. Bernard—a position sufficient in most cases to diminish the effect 
of the higher summits, but which here only increases it, so stupendous 
is the scale of nature at this spot. Rising abruptly from the glacier, 
at no great distance on the left, is the grand summit of the Dent 
Blanche, 13,000 feet high. To the south, the view was bounded by 
the ridge to be traversed the next day, from which the glacier descends, 
which presented a view of the same description, all more extensive 
and wild than that of the Mer de Glace from the Montanvert. As 
now seen by moonlight, its appearance was indescribably grand and 
peaceful, and I stood long in fixed admiration of the scene.” —Pp, 293-4. 


It is singular and fortunate, for the scientific lover of the pic- 
turesque, that it is only by moonlight or at sunset, the most strik- 
ing moments in the day, that the phenomenon called “ Dirt 
Bands,” to which we have alluded as bearing so essentially on the 
theory of glaciers is observable. 

Strange incidents befell the travellers in these wilds. On one 
occasion they got so near a thunder cloud as to be highly elec- 
trified by induction, with all the angular stones round them his- 
sing like points near a powerful electrical machine; on another, 
whilst crossing one of the loftiest passes, the Col de Collon, they 
discovered a de object lying on the snow, which proved to be 
the body of a man, with the clothes hard-frozen and uninjured. 


“The effect upon us all,” says the Professor, “ was electric; and 
had not the sun shone forth in its full glory, and the very wilderness 
of eternal snow seemed gladdened under the serenity of such a sum- 
mer’s day, as is rare at these heights, we should certainly have felt a 
deeper thrill, arising from the sense of personal danger. As it was,when 
we had recovered our first surprise, and interchanged our expression 
of sympathy for the poor traveller, and gazed with awe on the disfi- 
gured relics of one, who had so lately been in the same plight with 
ourselves, we turned and surveyed, with a stronger sense of sublimity 
than before, the desolation by which we were surrounded, and became 
still more sensible of our isolation from human dwellings, human help, 
and human sympathy, our loneliness with nature, and as it were the 
more immediate presence of God. Our guide and attendants felt it 
as deeply as we. At such moments all refinements of sentiment are 
forgotten, religion or superstition may tinge the reflections of one or 
another, but at the bottom all think and feel alike. We are men, and 
we stand in the chamber of death.”—P. 280. 


These are some of the circumstances which keep alive in the 
simple mountaineers of the higher Alps, the genuine feelings of 
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iety, to which we have before referred as distinguishing them. 

he sense of difficulty and danger, of utter dependence on Him 
whom the winds and the storms obey, make a reliance on Provi- 
dence an habitual feeling with these peasants. It also induces a 
sobriety, amounting almost to sternness, which contrasts forcibly 
with the gaiety of their fellow countrymen. We remember in 
the Oly-thal in the Tyrol, where the number of crosses marking 
the destruction of life caused by avalanches, give a shuddering 
interest to the defile, and which is distinguished by the devas- 
tation and havoc which the winter’s snow causes, the inhabitants 
seemed of a peculiarly grave and religious character, and the 
dance and the song are never heard within its precincts. These 
exalted religious feelings, combined with the purer light of Pro- 
testant truth, have kept the noble-minded Waldenses to the 
Gospel-faith of their fathers. In their mountain retreats, amid 
the temples which the rocks and mountains build for worship, 
the littleness of man’s inventions, the emptiness of the pomps and 
ceremonies of Popery are made manifest, and the Protestant 
mountaineer can os down with contempt on the mummeries, 
by which the priest-ridden inhabitants of the valleys are beguiled. 

A specimen of the debasing superstition of the valleys the 
author gives, but we have no further space for quotations. We 
have given, we hope, some idea of the scenery and people among 
whom he leads the reader. We own, however, we were disap- 
pointed when we found the total omission in the work, of any 
narrative of the Professor’s other Alpine rambles ; we know that 
some results of them have been presented to the scientific world, 
but they are enshrined in the bulky volumes of the Transactions 
of learned Societies, which are seldom perused by general read- 
ers. We hope that we may yet know somethin of the personal 
narrative of these wanderings, and read the author’s sketches of 
the inhabitants of the wide range of mountains he has so 
thoroughly traversed, enlivening as in this work, the more re- 
condite results of his scientific inquiries. 

We express this hope, because works like the present are as 
valuable as they are rare. Few countries are now unexplored, 
and the book of travels which presents a mere personal narrative, 
is generally devoid of interest and use. Among those which 
have higher objects in view, few are entitled to more attention 
than those st authors travel to make advances in some 


scientific pursuit—in the natural sciences especially, after having 
thoroughly prepared themselves by a minute study of the sub- 
ject. There is something so extremely evanescent in the phe- 
nomena—the critical phenomena—which decide the fate of a 
scientific theory, and there is so much of actual education ne- 
cessary for the growth of the power of detecting them, that in 
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many departments of physics, the greatest discoveries have been 
made by men who combined the severe study of the closet with 
a personal examination of the facts, whether of observation or 
experiment, bearing on their subject. And the remark, that these 
discoveries are not due to the accident of this or that occurrence 
taking place at this or that time, but almost entirely to their 
taking place before the eyes of some fit observer—some one of 
those spirits which are ever looking from the watch-towers of 
science into the dark fields of the unknown before them—that a 
Newton was in the garden when the apple fell—applies with 
— force to the case of the traveller, and makes us attach a 

igh value to the attainments already made by the man of science 
who traverses other countries in its pursuit. To too many, fo- 
reign travel is but the gratification, in another form, of the spirit 
which crowds the promenade, the concert, and the dance; and 
the noblest scenes of historic interest, the sublimest monuments 
of nature’s grandeur, are thus degraded into the shifting scenes 
of a panorama or a play. They travel in pursuit of excitement, 
and the more lie the succession of strong impressions the 
better. Their rambles, therefore, are devoid of profit to them- 
selves, and when they give them to the world, convey no instruc- 
tion to others. But Professor Forbes travels in a different spirit 
and with higher ends in view ; and, accordingly, he has earned 
the thanks of his countrymen for the example which he has set, 
and of the scientific world for the substantial contributions he 
has made to its treasury. 


Art. X.—The Prairie Bird. By the Hon. CHARLEs AuGuUsTUS 
Murray, Author of “ Travels in North America.” 3 vols. 
London. 1844. 

Ellen Middleton. A Tale. By Lavy GrorGiana FULLERTON. 
3 vols. London. 

Coningsby, or the New Generation. By B. D'Israrui, Esq., 
M.P. 3 vols. London. 1844. 


ALTHOUGH reviewing ephemeral works of fiction is not our 
principal object, any more than reading them is our usual occupa- 
tion, they yet can hardly be neglected with impunity by a Review 
which means to do its duty by the public. No kind of writing 
has more influence over the daily and domestic thoughts of a 
people. They find their way everywhere. The indelent read 
nothing else, and even the intellectual do not despise their relax- 
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ation. Young and old, grave and gay, the Bench and the 
Boarding-school, are alike within the realms of the novelists. 
Works like these, indeed, both form and reflect the social 
manners of their time. They always bear the impress of the 
popular and everyday customs, prejudices, and principles which 
prevail at their dates, and far more accurately and vividly evince 
the characteristic social condition of a nation, than graver and 
more elaborate literature. It might be interesting to endea- 
vour to write the history of the character of a people, from 
the image of it as mirrored in its popular tales. Thus, the real 
nature of that social corruption that was sapping the roots of 
falling Rome, is more distinctly seen in the gay, Siting, though 
disgraceful pleasantries of her coarser satirists, than in all Seneca’s 
philosophy, or even Juvenal’s statelier verse. They are a true 
index of the audacious defiance of all laws of God or men, which 
brought the imperial city to ruins. Nor would the future his- 
torian much err if he held young France to be well portrayed 
in George Sand and Eugene Sue, and caught the tone and turn 
of ordinary English life from the exaggerated fidelity of Dickens. 
Even the gibes of the Charivari, and Punch’s delightful chuckles, 
are the very form and body of the time. Indeed, the latter per- 
sonage is rapidly becoming an historical character of considerable 
magnitude ; and we could wish that writers with more pretensions 
reg as much good sense, or were half as diverting, as our very 
influential and funny contemporary. 
The importance of all this class of writing, to speak para- 
doxically, truly arises from the want of it. It deals with little 
things—with common occurrences—ordinary goodnesses and faults 
—which are beneath the notice of moralists or philosophers. Yet 
intended merely to wile away a tedious or an idle hour, any one who 
reflects how great a sum of human life idle hours make up, will 
easily see that that which occupies them can hardly be unworthy 
of attention from any one who wishes well to his country. Too 
little has been done in the way of censorship over this very 
populous branch of the literary family. For while probably, take 
them all together, our periodical publications bespeak a better 
tone of principle than at many former periods of our history, 
yet the flood of nonsense, childishness, false morals, and infide- 
ity that annually flows forth from this copious fountain, irri- 
gating and saturating the whole land, surely deserves to be stem- 
med with more vigour than it usually calls forth. No doubt, if 
justice were to limp at the heels of vo | offender, her task would be 
interminable. But one or two examples, hung up for the benefit 
of others, might have a wholesome effect. They might be easily 
selected ; and truly we know no character which better deserves 
to be mercilessly exposed to public contempt and scorn, than 
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that of the writer who endeavours to corrupt while he amuses. 
We have some culprits in view for future trial, our only misgiv- 
ing being whether, in our administration of justice, we may not 
confer too much notoriety on obscure delinquents. But for the 
present, our design is different: we have made these prefatory 
remarks, in order merely to indicate that we regard the cognizance: 
of such works an important branch of our duty, which, from time 
to time, we shall discharge. 

We have placed at the head of this article three works of fiction, 
which have made their appearance since our last Number. Two 
of the are written by men of a certain public station, irrespec- 
tively of their literary pretensions ; and they have all considerable 
claims, although on very different grounds, to public interest and 
attention. We hope, therefore, that our readers may not find it 
a disagreeable relief from our graver disquisitions, to loiter for a 
little over their pages. 

The Hon. C. . Murray, who, as all students of the Court 
Circular know, is Her Majesty’s Master of the Household, has 
had the good fortune to have been the hero of more adventure 
and romance, than generally fall to the lot of men of his station 
in these prosaic days. We recollect him, some twelve years ago, 
when he stood for the Falkirk burghs, in the times of the Reform 
Bill, and although there was enterprise in his eye, and activity 
in his light elastic figure, one would hardly have traced in his 
features the lineaments of a rough and daring spirit. We our- 
selves, were once along with, or rather behind him, on the same 
hill-side ; and we remember with less shame the painful anhela- 
tions which accompanied our exertions on that occasion, when 
we find that the same springy steps, after which we pantingly 
toiled, kept creditable pace with the Pawnee Indians, over the 
prairies of the Missouri, even when led by Too-la-la-cha-shu, or 
“ The man who runs.” 

Mr. Murray left this country for America in the summer of 
1834, and crossed the Atlantic in a vessel with a six-foot leak 
in her for at least half her voyage, barely balanced by the power 
of the pumps worked day and night. Having really escaped al- 
most miraculously from visiting “ the bottom of the monstrous 
world,” and after contributing much by his courage and spirit to 
keep up the hearts of the crew, he arrived in safety, and visit- 
ed the principal cities of the Union. ~At last he encountered at 
New Orleans a party of Pawnee Indians about to return to their 
village through the Great Prairie, and our author, with more en- 
terprise than discretion, resolved to make one of the party. He 
remained domesticated with the tribe for several months, encoun- 
tering great hardships, and often running very considerable risk 
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from the malignity of biped, and the ferocity of four-footed ani- 
mals. Some idea may be formed of the tenor of his life, from an 
account he gives of a buffalo hunt, undertaken by himself literally 
for his dinner, as he had not tasted anything for forty-eight 
hours: and he very coolly describes the slaughter and dissection 
of the animal by his own hands on the spot, and informs us that 
he had seldom tasted anything so delicious as the raw liver, which 
he extracted and devoured. it was with some difficulty that he 
was allowed to leave the tribe ; but at last he was enabled to shape 
his course back to the settlement, attended by two Indian guides, 
who deserted him next day, leaving him with an English friend, 
a Scotch servant of dolorous complexion, and an active American 
lad, to find his way through 700 miles of an unknown prairie 
as he best might. This, under the guidance of Mr. Murray, the 
party eenate in about twenty-four days, having fortunately 
encountered none of the predatory tribes but a small party of their 
Pawnee friends. They arrived at the settlement in a most forlorn 
condition of appearance and raiment. Mr. Murray asserts, that 
having been so long accustomed to sit on horse-back or cross- 
legged on the ground, he found the greatest difficulty in assum- 
ing the posture expected of him in the Consul’s drawing-room. 

r recruiting there, he continued his travels through the States, 
and returned to this country in 1836, where he exchanged the 
lodge of his friend, old Sa-ni-ta-rish, or the Wicked Chief, for the 
splendours and luxuries of the Court of Victoria. 

These adventures are well-known to the public through the 
two volumes of travels which he published some time after his re- 
turn; a lively and well-written work, which deserves, and we 
have no doubt has received, a considerable share of popular en- 
couragement. His experience among the Pawnees, as he de- 
scribes it, is not very flattering to these sons of the wilderness. 
Dirty, deceitful, and knavish, they seem to have retained none of 
the Sider attributes which we are apt to ascribe to the Red In- 
dian. But Mr. Murray mentions towards the close of his travels 
having fallen in with an old white man, who had been kidnapped in 
his youth, and spent the greater part of his life among these tribes, 
and from him he learned that the Indians who held much inter- 
course with the whites, were always the most degraded, and 
that his friends, the Pawnees, were notoriously the greatest thieves, 
and altogether the least respectable tribe of the district. We 

resume the legends thus acquired, and the desire of doing more 
ustice to the race, have led him to throw his Indian experience 
into the tale in three volumes now before us—“ The Prairie 
Bird.” 
It is, certainly, a more than creditable work. In design, it is a 
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trespass on Cooper’s domain, and far, indeed, from being an unsuc- 
cessful one. Among many faults of execution, and the too appa- 
rent handling of unaccustomed tools, Mr. Murray has produced 
one of the most pleasing and interesting works of fiction we have 
read for a long time. His materials are much the same as those of 
Cooper—lIndian forest scenes, and naval warfare and adventure. 
We cannot say that in the latter he is particularly happy, as 
he too plainly borrows from his predecessor, and the descriptions 

hee! are those of a man not personally conversant with what 
ire writes of. But whenever he gets his foot on the prairie, a 
new life seems to wake within him. His scenes and Senatans 
assume that air of reality which it is the highest success of fiction 
to produce. They are all brought vividly before us, so that we 
close the volume as if we were parting from known landscapes 
and old friends. The boundless prairie, with its herds of buffalo, 
the vast recesses of the forest, the stupendous crags, and deep 
torrents; the painted savage, with his ochred cheeks and flowing 
scalp-lock, his dignified deportment, his stoical endurance, a 
savage spirit of revenge ; and she, the fair divinity of the wild 
picture—all even down to Nekimi, the half-tamed _half-rational 
steed of the wilderness, seem like things of real life, which we 
should recognize if we ever should encounter them. It is this 
individuality which gives the book a charm which far more than 
counterbalances a great deal that is really weak and common- 
place in the structure and narrative of the story, and makes it, 
in spite of many defects, one which, once begun, we feel it impos- 
sible to lay aside. 

The plot of the story is simple, and by divulging it we shall 
neither injure the author nor the reader, as any mystery it con- 
tains is plainly foreseen from the beginning, even by the least 
sagacious. The characters we are introduced to in the outset are 
Mr. Ethelston and Colonel Brandon, who take up their residence 
towards the end of last century at Marietta, then a straggling 
settlement, and now a thriving town, at the confluence of the 
Muskingum and the Ohio. Each of these had, at the com- 
mencement of the tale, a son and daughter, and the story opens 
with the kidnapping of Mr. Ethelston’s daughter, Evelyn, then 
four years old, by the Indians; and the father’s paralysis and 
death from the shock. Edward Ethelston and Reginald Bran- 
don visit Europe for their education, and after a few flagging 
chapters, Reginald, the hero, and, of course, a model of strength 
and beauty, is found on his return, rifle in hand, wandering on 
the banks of the Muskingum in search of game, accompanied by 
a half-Indian half-French-Canadian hunter, named Baptiste. In 
the course of his rambles, he rescues an Indian from drowning in 
the rapids of the Muskingum—across which he was ferrying 
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three horses im a light canoe. This Indian is recognized by: 
the guide Baptiste, as “ War-Eagle,” the chief of the Delaware 
Indians, who salutes Reginald as his “ brother,” and presents him 
with “ Nekimi,” one of the rescued steeds. Reginald and the 
guide accompany him to his encampment, where they find Win- 
genund, a youth of 17, and after some adventures, they agree to 
make a summer hunting excursion with War-Eagle, towards the 
Rocky Mountains. 

War-Eagle and Wingenund are his Indian heroes ; and he has 
certainly succeeded in making the first a most attractive savage. 
Nothing can be in better keeping throughout than the character 
drawn of this chief. The native dignity, honour, chivalry, and 
devotion, the more than stoical self-control, the noble gleams of 
light, bursting through the dark, blood-thirsty, and unquenchable 
spirit, make it one of the most truly epic sketches we, remember 
to have met with. Wingenund, the half-brother of War-Eagle, 
and a youth just a candidate for the honour of warriorship, is 
hardly less interesting and successful. 

Olitipa, or “ Pretty Prairie Bird,” is often mentioned by these 
Indians, as a sort of superior being, that dwelt among them :— 

“<Tell me, Wingenund, who is the “ Black Father,” of whom you 
speak ?” 

“¢He is very good,’ said the boy, seriously; ‘ He talks with the 
Great Spirit ; and he tells us all that the Great Spirit has done; how 
He made the earth, and the water; and how He punishes bad men, 
and makes good men happy.’ 

“ ¢ He is a white man, then?’ said Lucy. 

«He is,’ replied the lad ; ‘ but though he is a white man, he always 
speaks truth, and does good, and drinks no fire-water, and is never 
angry.’ 

“What a humiliating reflection is it, thought Lucy to herself, that 
in the mind of this young savage, the idea of white men is naturally 
associated with drunkenness and strife! ‘Tell me, Wingenund,’ she 
continued, ‘is the “ Black Father” old ? 

“‘¢ Many winters have passed over his head, and their snow rests 
upon his hair.’ 

«Toes he live with you always?’ 

‘“‘¢ He comes and he goes, like the sunshine and the rain ; he is al- 
ways welcome ; and the Lenapé love him.’ 

“¢ Can he speak your tongue well ?’ 

“¢He speaks many tongues, and tries to make peace between the 
tribes, but he loves the Lenapé, and he teaches “ the Prairie-bird” to 
talk with the Great Spirit.’ 

“ Does your sister speak to the Black Father in her own tongue ?” 

« ¢ Sometimes, and sometimes in the English ; but often in a strange 
tongue, written on a great book. The Black Father reads it, and the 
Prairie-bird opens her ears, and looks on his face, and loves his words ; 
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and then she tells them all tome. But Wingenund is a child of the 
Lenapé—he cannot understand these things !’ 

*¢¢ You will understand them,’ said Lucy, kindly, ‘if you only have 
patience; you know,’ she added, smiling, ‘ your sister understands 
them, and she is a Lenapé too!’ 

“¢ Yes,’ said the boy ; ‘ but nobody is like Prairie-bird.’ 

“‘<¢ She must, indeed, be a remarkable person,’ said Lucy, humour- 
ing her young companion’s fancy ; ‘ still, as you have the same father 
and mother, and the same blood, whatever she learns, you can learn 
too.’ 

*‘¢T have no father or mother,’ said Wingenund, sadly ; and he add- 
ed, in a mysterious whisper, drawing near to Lucy, ‘ Prairie-bird never 
had a father or mother.’ 

“¢Never had a father or mother!’ repeated Lucy, as the painful 
thought occurred to her, that poor Wingenund was deranged. 

“*¢ Never,’ said the boy, in the same tone; ‘she came from there,’ 
pointing, as he spoke, towards the northwest quarter of the heaven.” 
—Vol. i. pp. 159-160. 

It turns out that this Prairie Bird isa white girl, who had been 
found by the Indians, and educated by a Moravian Missionary, 
not only in the ordinary branches of useful, but even in elegant 
accomplishments. Residing i in this Indian tribe, she remained 
not only unharmed, but rev vered, from the superstitious awe and 
real affection with which they regarded her. Never did poet fancy 
a fairer or happier creation. There is no novelty in the idea of 
a foundling of this description brought up in a savage tribe, but 
the great merit of Mr. Murray’s heroine is that, in perfect keep- 
ing not only with the possible but the probable, she is found an 
accomplished cultivated woman, with nothing of the wilderness 
but its freedom, its courage, and its artlessness. 

Reginald goes west, and joins War-Eagle and his tribe, who 
had united Ww vith a party of the Osages, for nurposes of safety. 
The morning after his arrival at the camp, hie walks out early, 
and encounters this 

“Foreign wonder, 
Whom certain these rough shades did never breed.” 


The scene is altogether well imagined and told :— 


“To the westward, the undulations of the Prairie, wrapped in heavy y 
folds of mist, rose in confused heaps like the waves of a boundless 
ocean: to the south, he could just distinguish the lodges and the 
smouldering fires of the encampment, whence, at intervals, there fell 
upon his ear mingled and indistinct sounds, disagreeable perhaps in 
themselves, but rendered harmonious by distance, and by their unison 
with the wildness of the surrounding objects; while to the eastward 
lay a dense and gloomy range of woods, over the summits of whose 
foliage the dawning sun was shedding a stream of golden light. 

. Reginald gazed upon the scene with wonder and delight ; and every 
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moment while he gazed called into existence richer and more varied 
beauties. The mists and exhalations rising from the plain curled them- 
selves into a thousand fantastic shapes around the points and projec- 
tions of the hills, where they seemed to hang like mantles which the 
earth had cast from her bosom, as being rendered unnecessary by the 
appearance of the day ; swarms of children and of dusky figures began 
to emerge from the encampment, and troops of horses to crop the pas- 
ture on the distant hills, while the splendour of the sun, now risen in 
its full glory, lit up with a thousand varying hues the eastern expanse 
of boundless forest. Reginald’s heart was not insensible to the im- 
pressions naturally excited by such a scene; and while he admired 
its variegated beauties, his thoughts were raised in adoration to that 
Almighty and beneficent Being, whose temple is the Earth, and whose 
are the ‘cattle upon a thousand hills.’ 

“ Having made his way again to the banks of the stream, and found 
a spot sheltered by alder and poplar trees, he bathed and made his 
morning toilet; after which he returned towards the encampment, his 
body refreshed by his bathe, and his mind attuned to high and inspir- 
ing thoughts by the meditation in which he had been engaged. As he 
strolled leisurely along, he observed a spot where the trees were larger, 
and the shade apparently more dense than the other portions of the 
valley; and, being anxious to make himself acquainted with all the lo- 
calities in the neighbourhood of his new home, he followed a small 
beaten path, which, after sundry windings among the alders, brought 
him to an open space screened on three sides by the bushes, and 
bounded on the fourth by the stream. Reginald cast his eyes around 
this pleasant and secluded spot, until they rested upon an object that 
riveted them irresistibly. It was a female figure seated at the root of 
an ancient poplar, over a low branch of which one arm was carelessly 
thrown, while with the other she held a book, which she was reading 
with such fixed attention as to be altogether unconscious of Reginald’s 
approach. Her complexion was dark, but clear and delicate, and the 
rich brown haix which fell over her neck and shoulders, still damp and 
glossy from her morning ablutions, was parted on her forehead by a 
wreath of wild flowers twined from amongst those which grew around 
the spot; the contour of her figure, and her unstudied attitude of re- 
pose, realized the classic dreams of Nymph and Nereid, while her 
countenance wore an expression of angelic loveliness, such as Reginald 
had never seen or imagined. 

“ He gazed—and gazing on those sweet features, he saw the red full 
lips move unconsciously, while they followed the subject that absorbed 
her attention, and forgetful that he was intruding on retirement, he 
waited, entranced, until those downcast eyes should be raised. At 
length she looked up, and seeing the figure ofa man within a few paces 
of her, she sprang to her feet with the lightness of a startled antelope, 
and darting on him a look of mingled surprise and reproof, suppressed 
the exclamation of alarm that rose to her lips. Reginald would fain 
have addressed the lovely being before him—he would fain have excused 
his unintended intrusion ; but the words died upon his lips, and it was 
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almost mechanically that he doffed his hunting cap, and stood silent 
and uncovered before her! Recovering from the momentary confusion, 
she advanced a step towards him, and with an ingenuous blush held out 
her hand, saying in a gentle tone of inquiry, and with the purest ac- 
cent, ‘ Netis, my brother’s friend ?’ ”—Vol. ii. pp. 4-8. 


The Missionary has instructed her in the science of medicine, 
and through the camp and the tribe, this gentle Esculapius takes 
her way, doing good to all, and strengthening herself with the 
truths and consolations of religion, which she has learned and 
holds in trusting and unalloyed simplicity. 

Of course, they fall in love at first sight. The gigantic chief 
of the Osages, a ferocious and treacherous personage, pays his 
court to her, and being refused, endeavours to carry her off by 
force, when she is rescued by Reginald, and they mutually plight 
their faith. It then appears that War-Eagle himself had long 
silently loved the fair inmate of his camp, and the defeat of the 
Osage had just given him courage to venture his suit, when he 
sees the lovers together. It is the best passage in the book, and 
our readers will excuse us for giving it at length :— 


“In this frame of mind, he was returning to the camp, along the 
course of the streamlet, passing through the grove where the ren- 
counter of the preceding day had occurred. When he reached the 

. opening before described, his eyes rested on a sight that transfixed 
him to the spot. Seated on one of the projecting roots of the ancient 
tree was Prairie-bird, her eye and cheek glowing with happiness, and 
her ear drinking in the whispered vows of her newly betrothed lover ; 
her hand was clasped in his, and more than once he pressed it tenderly 
to his lips. For several minutes, the Indian stood silent and motion- 
less as a statue; despair seemed to have checked the current of his 
blood, but by slow degrees consciousness returned; he saw her, the 
maiden whom he had served and loved for weary months and years, 
now interchanging with another tokens of affection not to be mis- 
taken, and that other a stranger, whom he had himself lately brought 
by his own invitation from a distant region. 

“ The demon of jealousy took instant possession of his soul; every 
other thought, feeling, and passion, was for the time annihilated, the 
nobler impulses of his nature were forgotten, and he was, in a moment, 
transformed to a merciless savage, bent on swift and deadly vengeance. 
He only paused as in doubt, how he should kill his rival; perhaps, 
whether he should kill them both; his eye dwelt upon them with 
a stern ferocity, as he loosened the unerring tomahawk from his belt ; 
another moment he paused, for his hand trembled convulsively, and a 
cold sweat stood like dew upon his brow. At this terrible crisis of his 
passion, a low voice whispered in his ear, in the Delaware tongue, 

““*Would the Lenapé chief stain his Medicine with a brother’s 
blood?” War-Eagle, turning round, encountered the steady eye of 
Baptiste ; he gave no answer, but directed his fiery glance towards the 
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spot where the unconscious lovers were seated, and the half-raised 
weapon still vibrated under the impulse of the internal struggle that 
shook every muscle of the Indian’s frame. Profiting by the momen- 
tary pause, Baptiste continued, in the same tone, ‘Shall the toma- 
hawk of the War-Eagle strike an adopted son of the Unami? The 
Bad Spirit has entered my brother’s heart; let him hold a talk with 
himself, and remember that he is the son of Tamenund.’ 

* By an effort of self-control, such as none but an Indian can exer- 
cise, War-Eagle subdued, instantaneously, all outward indication of 
the tempest that had been aroused in his breast. Replacing the 
tomahawk in his belt, he drew himself proudly to his full height, and, 
fixing on the woodsman an: eye calm and steady as his own, he 
replied, 

“¢ Grande-Hache speaks truth; War-Eagle is a chief; the angry 
Spirit is strong; but he tramples it under his feet.’ He then gdded, 
in a lower tone, ‘ War-Eagle will speak to Netis; not now; if his 
white brother’s tongue has been forked, the Medicine of the Unami 
shall not protect him. The sky is very black, and War-Eagle has no 
friend left.’ So saying, the Indian threw his light blanket over his 
shoulder, and stalked gloomily from the spot. 

** Baptiste followed with his eye the retreating figure of the Dela- 
ware, until it was lost in the dense foliage of the wood.”—Vol. ii., p. 
120-123. 


They then meet again in the tent :— 


“War-Eagle, who had posted himself in a spot whence, without 
being seen himself, he could observe their movements, now walked 
slowly forward to the entrance of the tent, into which he was imme- 
diately invited by the Missionary ; his manner was grave and compo- 
sed, nor could the most observant eye have traced in the lines of his 
countenance, the slightest shade of excitement or agitation. 

“ After the usual salutation, he said, ‘ War-Eagle will speak to the 
Black Father presently ; he has now low words for the ear of Olitipa.’ 

“Paul Miiller, looking on him with a smile, benevolent though 
somewhat melancholy, said, ‘I shut my ears, my son, and go, for I 
know that War-Eagle will speak nothing that his sister should not 
hear ;’ and, so saying, he retired into his adjacent compartment of the 
tent. Prairie-bird, conscious of the painful scene that awaited her, 
sat in embarrassed silence, and for upwards of a minute War-Eagle 
contemplated without speaking the sad but lovely expression of the 
maiden’s countenance ; that long and piercing look told him all that 
he dreaded to know ; he saw that Baptiste had spoken to her; he saw 
that his hopes were blasted; and still his riveted gaze was fixed upon 
her, as the eyes of one banished for life dwell upon the last receding 
tints of the home that he is leaving for ever. Collecting, at length, 
all the stoic firmness of his nature, he spoke to her in the Delaware 
tongue ; the words that he used were few and simple, but in them, and 
in the tone of his voice, there was so much delicacy mingled with such 
depth of feeling, that Prairie-bird could not refrain from tears. 
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“‘ Answering him in the same language, she blended her accustomed 
sincerity of expression with gentle words of soothing kindness ; and, in 
concluding her reply, she took his hand in hers, saying, ‘ Olitipa has 
long loved her brothers, War-Eagle and Wingenund; let not a cloud 
come between them now; her heart is not changed to the great war- 
rior of Lenapé ; his sister trusts to his protection; she is proud of his 
fame; she has no other love to give him; her race, her religion, her 
heart forbid it! but he is her dear brother; he will not be angry, nor 
leave her.’ 

“ Mal:éga and the Osages are become enemies; the Dahcotah trail 
is near; Tamenund is old and weak ; where shall Olitipa find a bro- 
ther’s love, and a brother’s aid, if War-Eagle turns away his face from 
her now ?” 

“The noble heart to which she appealed had gone through its fiery 
ordeal of torture, and triumphed over it. After the manner of his 
tribe, the Delaware, before relinquishing her hand, pressed it for a 
moment to his chest, in token of affection, and said, ‘ It is enough; my 
sister’s words are good, they are not spilt upon the ground; let Mahéga 
or the Dahcotahs come near the lodge of Olitipa, and they shall learn 
that War-Eagle is her brother!’ The chieftain’s hand rested lightly 
on his tomahawk, and his countenance, as he withdrew from the tent, 
wore an expression of high and stern resolve. 

“Had Prairie-bird been familiar with all the learned treatises on 
rhetoric, that have appeared from the time of Aristotle to the present 
day, she could not have selected topics better calculated to move and 
soften the heart of her Indian brother. And yet she had no other in- 
structor in the art than the natural delicacy of her sex and character. 
While the tribute to his warlike fame gratified his pride, the unstudied 
sisterly affection of her tone and manner soothed his wounded feel- 
ings; and while her brief picture of her unprotected state aroused all 
his nobler and more generous sentiments, no breath of allusion to his 
successful rival’s name kindled the embers of jealousy that slumbered 
beneath them. 

“ As he walked from her tent, the young Indian’s heart dilated 
within him ; he trod the earth with a proud and lordly step; he had 
grappled with his passion; and though it had been riveted ‘ to his 
soul with hooks of steel,’ he had plucked it forth with an unflinching 
hand, and he now met his deep-rooted grief with the same lofty brow 
and unconquerable will with which he would have braved the tortures 
of the Dahcotah stake.”—Vol. ii., p. 128-131. 

He then meets Reginald, and this is what passes between 
them :— 

“ «The Great Spirit sent a cloud between Netis and War-Eagle — 
a very black cloud; the lightning came from it and blinded the eyes 
of the Lenapé chief, so that he looked on his brother and thought he 
saw anenemy. The Bad Spirit whispered in his ear that the tongue 
of Netis was forked; that the heart of Olitipa was false; that she had 
listened to a mocking-bird, and had mingled for War-Eagle a cup of 
poison.’ ”—Vol. ii., p. 136-137. 
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We have given this at full, both because it well illustrates our 
author’s general style and his power of adopting the Indian pe- 
culiarities of expression, over which he has a masterly command; 
and also because it is a fine illustration of the magnanimity and 
self-control of the Indian character. Our readers must read and 
judge for themselves ; but we should hardly care to confess how 
much our sensibilties were moved over the history of War-Eagle’s 
unrequited love, and his noble conquest of himself. 

Prairie-bird is carried off by the Osages, and the rest of the 
story is occupied with her captivity and rescue. We are intro- 
duced to war parties, councils of state, night ambuscac.s. We 
follow for days a trail invisible to European eyes. We have 
warhoops at dead of night—sentinels surprised only to lose their 
scalps, and all the interest and horrors of Indian warfare. There 
may be a little too much of this, but it is continued evidently to 
give the author an opportunity of describing different tribes and 
scenes, and their distinctive manners and habits, and are all given 
with spirit, and a complete air of truth and reality. We have no 
doubt the picture is altogether a just one. 

The singular acuteness and vivacity of the Indians’ senses, 
particularly of sight and hearing, form prominent features in the 
narrative. In following a trail, it sometimes becomes necessary 
to turn over individual blades of grass, in order to determine the 
precise direction of the foot which pressed there last. But so 
practised is the eye of the Indian, that where an ordinary ob- 
server could discern nothing, he will follow at full speed and 
— certainty, catching his clue from the most minute, but, to 

im, infallible indications. Many instances are given of their 
wonderful readiness in availing themselves of the most trivial 
circumstances in pursuing a friend or an enemy. 

At last, in the recesses of the Rocky Mountains, Mahéga, the 
Osage Chief, is discovered and defeated. and the Prairie-bird 
rescued. Meanwhile, young Ethelston, whose adventures form 
a separate, and not very successful plot, has joined the Missionary, 
and from conversations with him, becomes satisfied, that Prairie- 
bird is, as our readers have, of course, anticipated, no other than 
his a sister. He joins the party of War-Eagle—is taken 
— y Mahéga, and rescued by the presence of mind of 

ingenund—and, at last, Prairie-bird, who, ever since she heard 
Reginald’s name, has had strange dreams and visions of former 
days, for which she could not account, recognizes her brother, 
= is carried home in triumph by Reginald to his father’s resi- 

ence. 

The catastrophe of poor War-Eagle’s death is characteristic, 
and well told. In a hunting saity, Poahatind is assailed by a 


grisly bear, the monster of the Rocky Mountains: a most dan- 
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gerous animal, from its tenacity of life, even when shot through 
in the most vital parts: so much so, that there is only one in- 
stance on record of a full-grown animal having been killed sin- 


gle-handed. 


* At this crisis the crack of a rifle was heard, and the young bear 
fell, but again rose and struggled forward, as if determined not to be 
disappointed of its prey. Seeing the imminent danger of the women, 
the hunter who had climbed the tree dropped lightly to the ground, 
and catching up his rifle, attacked the half-exhausted animal, which 
still retained sufficient strength to render too near an approach ex- 
tremely dangerous. War-Eagle, for he it was who had fired the last 
opportune shot, now sprang forward from the bushes, reloading his 
rifle as he came, in order to decide the issue of the conflict, when a 
loud shriek from Lita reached his ear; and on turning round he 
beheld the dam of the wounded cub, a she-bear of enormous bulk, 
trotting rapidly forward to the scene of action; the hunter was so 
much engaged in dealing blow after blow with the butt of his rifle, 
that he had noticed neither her approach nor the warning shout of 
War-Eagle, when one stroke from her terrible paw struck him bleed- 
ing and senseless to the ground. For an instant she smelt and mozned 
over her dying offspring; then, as if attracted by the female dress, 
pursued her way with redoubled speed and fury towards the spot 
where Lita clung, with speechless terror, to the arm of her mistress. 
The latter, although fully alive to the imminency of the peril, lost not 
her composure at this trying moment. Breathing a short prayer to 
Heaven for support and protection, she fixed her eyes upon War- 
Eagle, as if conscious that the only human possibility of safety now 
lay in his courage and devotion. 

“ Then it was that the Indian chief evinced the high and heroic pro- 
perties of his character ; for although every second brought the infuriated 
brute near and more near to her who had been from youth his heart’s 
dearest treasure, he continued, as he advanced, to load the rifle with a 
hand as steady as if he had been about to practise at a target; and just 
as the ball was rammed home, and the priming carefully placed in the 
pan, he threw himself directly in front of the bear, so that it was only 
by first destroying him that she could possibly approach the objects of his 
care. It was a moment, and but a moment, of dreadful suspense, for the 
bear swerved neither to the right nor to the left from her onward path, 
and it was not until the muzzle of the rifle was within three yards of 
her forehead that he fired, taking his aim between her eyes; shaking 
her head as if more angered than hurt, she raised her huge form on 
her hind-legs, and advanced to seize him, when he drew his pistol and 
discharged it into her chest, springing at the same time lightly back, 
almost to the spot to which Prairie-bird and her trembling companion 
seemed rooted as if by a spell. Although both shots had struck where 
they were aimed, the second appeared to have taken no more effect than 
the first, and the bear was again advancing to the attack, when 
War-Eagle, catching up from the ground a blanket which Lita had 
brought down to the brook, held it extended before him until the 
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monster sprung against it, and with her claws rent it into shreds: 
not, however, before it had served for an instant the purpose of a veil; 
profiting by that opportunity, the heroic Delaware dashed in between 
her fore-paws and plunged his long knife into her breast. Short, 
though terrible, was the struggle that ensued; the bear was every 
moment growing weaker from ‘the effect of the shot- wounds, and from 
loss of blood, and although she lacerated him dreadfully with her 
claws and teeth, she was not able to make him relax the determined 
grasp with which he clung to her, plunging the fatal knife again and 
again into her body, until at length she fell exhausted and « expiring 
into a pool of her own blood, while the triumphant war-cry of the De- 
laware rung aloud through wood and vale.”—Vol. iii., pp. 202-3-4. 


The unfortunate chief is mortally torn in the conflict, and lin- 
gers, in great agony, for many days, endured without a groan, 
or the movement of a muscle; and by his bed sits Prairie-bird, 
renewing her former lessons of Divine truth, and not without the 
hope, in the end, that the darkened soul of the Indian warrior 
had received its heavenly light before its final departure. 

Such is an outline of this very attractive tale. It will not 
stand any very severe test of criticism ; and in that view, all that 
can be said of it is, that it contains what should have made a 
good book, without, perhaps, reaching that standard. There are 
many weaknesses, even puerilities in it. The whole episode of 
Ethelston is commonplace in the extreme, and of no use that 
we can see, except as a kind of foil to the principal tale. Some 
of the incidents are stale enough; as, for instance, the eclipse, 
which comes in so opportunely to the rescue of his heroine, 
and Wingenund—the boldness of introducing which is hardly 
excusable. Our author is not so barren of invention, as to be 
driven, by necessity, to so unlikely and threadbare a contin- 
gency. We might easily mention other examples; but, in truth, 
the merit of the work does not lie in the perfection of its execu- 
tion, but in the conception and design, and in the free and manly 
nature with which the details are thrown off. The faults are 
those which more practice in this style of writing would soon 
cure; while it evinces powers, both of fancy and of description, 
w hich would fit its author for still higher efforts. 

One recommendation it has, which has formed a principal 
reason for our taking particular notice of it. It is an eminently 
gentlemanlike book, in the highest sense of the term. It is 
written as a gentleman should write—without a word to shock 
the gentlest or purest sense, and in a spirit truly commendable. 
It wants nothing of fancy or incident to excite the str ongest and 
deepest interest $ but it does so in perfect consistency with pro- 
priety—a rare mevit in these days; and, rarer still, in perfect har- 





mony, not with a transcendental Deism, but with real Christian 
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feeling. A denizen of Courts, our author thinks it neither be- 
neath his breeding nor his scholarship to write in a religious 
vein. We commend his example, and recommend it to others. 
Perhaps Mr. Murray might exercise the very considerable 
abilities which this tale discloses, in a higher and more useful 
path of literature ; but as long as he writes as agreeably and as 
well, we shall gladly welcome his re-appearance. 


ELLEN Mipp.eron, by Lady Georgiana Fullerton, is a very 
harrowing story of domestic life. It is one of those books that 
one cannot choose but read, and which, unless the reader is as 
iron-hearted as a critic should be, will be sure to make him 
miserable. It is not a tale of Radcliffe horrors, nor at all con- 
ceived in the melo-dramatic style. Perhaps it is rather German 
in its conception; but more simply told, and with more quiet 
sequence in its incidents, than is generally characteristic of that 
school. It is the history of a girl, w ho, by one unfortunate, and 
almost accidental circumstance, occurring in her childhood, is in- 
volved in a web of misery ; ond after struggling through some sad 
years of life, which would have been full of sunshine and happi- 
ness but for this one fatal recollection, at last perishes in its toils. 

The heroine, Ellen Middleton, living with her uncle and aunt, 
and greatly beloved by them, quarrels with their only daughter, 
a child a few years younger than herself, and in a moment of 
irritation, strikes her. The child happens to be standing on 
some steps on the brink of the river, and staggering from the 
blow, falls in, and is drowned. This is Ellen’s tate. She fears 
to tell her part in the calamity. Her relations, bereaved of their 
own child, treat her as their adopted, and know and suspect 
nothing of the cause of their misfortune. She grows up to 
womanhood with this canker in her bres ast, and has two lovers, 
Henry Lovell and Edward Middleton ; the first, accomplish- 
ed, handsome, and selfish; and the other, with fewer fascina- 
tions, but sterling and stern principle. During Henry’s court- 
ship, she discovers that her secret is known; and it turns out, 
that both he and an old woman, his nurse, were eye-witnesses of 
the catastrophe. She refuses him, and he marries the niece of 
the nurse, and then begins a system of cold-blooded persecu- 
tion, which torments her with the agonizing dread of expo- 
sure. He discovers she is attached to Edward Middleton, 
and extorts from her an oath, that she will never communi- 
cate to him the secret of her sufferings. On this she acts, 
and repulses Edward's offered love; while he, on the other hand, 
believes her attached to Henry, and is disgusted with her ap- 
parent insincerity. At last, in a moment of danger, the real 
state of her feelings is disclosed, and they are married, and for a 
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few weeks happy ; but the grief still gnaws at her heart, and when 
she would make her husband her confidant, he checks her sternly, 
thinking she was only indulging foolish sentiment. He soon ob- 
serves the influence eney has over her, and their secret conver- 
sations and mutual understanding; till, at last, surprising them 
together at a time when his unhappy wife was entreating for a re- 
lease from her oath, he becomes convinced of her unworthiness, 
and writes to say he will never see her again. The poor crea- 
ture wanders from the house, and finds a refuge in a country 
village, where she falls into consumption, and confesses her story 
to the clergyman. In this way, a communication is made to the 
husband. ley is seized with illness, makes a full disclosure of 
his share in the proceedings, and dies of bursting a blood-vessel. 
The husband is reconciled to his wife, with many bitter self-up- 
braidings for his former coldness and severity, but only to see her, 
after a short respite, fade away in his arms. 

The tale is very well told, with no exaggeration of style, or at- 
tempt at studied effect, the authoress trusting to arrest the reader’s 
interest rather by the pathetic character of her incidents, and the 
apparent nature and probability with which they follow each 
other than by any elaborate overworking. The catastrophe, as 
far as relates to the impression produced, is eminently successful, 
and leaves as complete a sense of wretchedness and discomfort on 
the reader’s mind as the writer could have desired. The style is 
graceful and easy, and altogether the book is one which does great 
credit to the abilities of the authoress. 

Still, with all these merits, our verdict on it is not in her fa- 
vour. The interest she excites is a false one. The heroine is 
cowardly, uncandid, and selfish. She has no remorse for the poor 
child whose death she has caused, and no pity for the distressed 
parents. Her grief is all for herself—her fear for her own expo- 
sure. It would have been all well if the tale had only given point 
to the moral, that these qualities lead to misery; but in teaching 
this lesson, all the romance and interest of false sentiment throws 
a glare round the guilty one that makes us follow her through 
her adventures with sympathy, and weep over her miserable fate. 
Now, all this is untrue, and therefore pernicious. There is no 
more insidious way in which false principle can be commended to 
the mind than by creating a fictitious interest in those that pro- 
fess it. It is all in vain that an author tells us sententiously that 
he shows how misery follows vice, and virtue is its own reward, if 
the result of his labours is, that we admire the villain, and are to- 
tally indifferent to the well-behaved. Though we do not say that 
the work before us is a strong or repulsive instance of the style we 
condemn, it too unequivocally belongs to the class, for us to omit 
to call attention to this vital defect in it. 
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The book is further disfigured by a tinge of that Anglo-Catholic 
semi-religious tone, which is rapidly degenerating into a kind of 
sentimental mysticism, and desecrates high and holy things into 
the mere make-weights of a questionable tale. In this respect, 
the work before us presents a great contrast to the last. The 
religious sentiments expressed by Mr. Murray are simple and 
unconstrained effusions of the heart, arising from a feeling of the 
truth, and the contemplation of nature and man ; while those of 
our authoress are strained, affected, and transcendental, and de- 
serving far more of the name of superstition than religion—not 
tending in any degree to exalt or purify, but rather to debase the 
Gospel into a mystical device of man. When she speaks of the 
“ Christian year” as a “ half-inspired volume,” she indicates very 
plainly in what school she has studied. 

We have no heart, however, to be censorious or critical with her. 
We have a grateful recollection of the hours we spent over her 
volumes, and we forbear farther censure of what gave us so much 
interest. If we had more space for the subject, we might inquire 
a little curiously into the real moral effect of tragic tales. We 
have a strong impression, without being well able to account for 
or explain it, that a story that ends ill is not generally beneficial 
in its effect on the mind; and we have often thought that an 
author who makes the public wretched, ought to be regarded as 
a public offender. Perhaps there is neither philosophy nor justice 
in this notion, but at present we have no time to discuss or main- 
tain it; and merely observe that it would be well if some of the 
tears which we doubt not have been shed plentifully over these 
three volumes of fictitious woe, within the last month, were re- 
served for the real wide-spread misery of this land. 


The last on our list is a book of a very different stamp—but 
one which has made a great deal of noise, compared with its in- 
trinsic merits, from the topics of which it treats, and the rather 
sensitive ground on which it touches. Coningsby, or the New 
Generation, hardly deserves to be called a novel, and as such would 
never have commanded even an ordinary share of attention. It 
contains little of a story, and what there is, is ill-conceived, 
and carelessly executed. Its attractions are derived from two 
sources, the supposed reality of the personages whom the author 
introduces on iis stage, and the political end and scope which 
the author has in view. Mr. D’Israeli merely uses the machin- 
ery of a tale, as an instrument of personal and political satire, and 
as the medium of conveying to the public some notion of the 
likings, dislikings, hopes, soe, Be Ang and resolutions, of Young 
England. It is, in short, a manifesto of a party of no little con- 
sideration in their own eyes ; and, perhaps, the vehicle they have 
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adopted for the exposition of their creed, is not altogether inap- 
propriate to their numbers and influence. 

It is hardly worth while to attempt an outline of so slender a 
plot. Coningsby, the hero, is a lad fresh from Eton in 1832, 
when the Reform Bill was in the agonies of the struggle, and the 
nation in height of its ferment ; and the story simply consists of 
the reappearance, from time to time, of the different characters 
at the various political crises which have since occurred. Co- 
ningsby is the impersonation of Young England, and in him the 
author intends that we should see the beginning, growth, and 
manhood of that school of perfect statesmen. Then we have 
his Eton friends, the Duke’s son, the rich manufacturer’s son, 
and the other members of a coterie, drawn, it is said, after the 
life. Coningsby’s grandfather, Lord Monmouth, the refined 
voluptuary, and the Right Honourable Nicholas Rigby, the fawn- 
ing, plotting, insolent man of dirty work, are scarcely concealed by 
the flimsy disguise of altered names; while many respectable 

entlemen, with a seat in the House, or in quest of one, might 
cies sat for the two Carlton Club hacks, Taper and Tadpole. 
The author gradually developes Young England among such 
company, until he leaves him, married and a member of Parlia- 
ment at the present day. ‘The love stories and underplots, which 
form the usual staples of novels, are too slight and commonplace 
in this instance to deserve notice. There is nothing in them that 
does peculiar credit either to the genius or principles of the writer, 
and they are about as trashy as second-rate fashionable tales gener- 
ally are. The only character that possesses any novelty is a strange, 
mysterious, Spanish Jew, a perfect Rothschild for money, and a 
D'Israeli for philosophy, named Sidonia, who appears and disap- 
pears during the story in rather a startling manner, and has an 
air of indefinite power and grandeur stamped on his dark expres- 
sive features. The sketch is an ambitious, and not altogether an un- 
successful one ; and although we never exactly met in society either 
a Hebrew gentleman, or one of any other of the Caucasian tribes, 
with such infinite knowledge, and so completely destitute of 
affections, the conception of his character is the only thing which, 
in point of genius, redeems Mr. D’Israeli’s book from forming 
one of his own “ Mediocrities.” All this, however, is subservient 
to the great design of the work, namely, the expounding of great 
sided, and the gratification, we fear, of a little spite. 

To begin with the last. That Young England, in promul- 
gating the true theory of government, and greatest happiness 
of their countrymen, should allow spleen to mingle with their 
high philosophy, is a warning, that even if they had the desired 
reins committed to them, they might prove Phaéthons after all. 
With no disposition to scoff at or censure their views more than 
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the rather pedantic and oracular enunciation of them might pro- 
voke to, we cannot pass, without the severest reprehension, the 
manifest tone of personal bitterness which pervades the whole 
book. We will not suppose—we have no reason—that Mr. 
D’Israeli’s dissatisfaction with present and his aspiration after 
coming things, arises from any hope that the new generation would 
better appreciate him than the old has done. He not only, how- 
ever, exposes himself generally to such remarks, but he very 
plainly evinces, that at least all the stings of the satiric lash 
are not sharpened by public indignation. We allude, in parti- 
cular, to the picture drawn of Mr. Rigby—a portrait which, whe- 
ther caricatured or not, even those of our readers least conver- 
sant with politics or public men, can hardly mistake. Now, if 
Mr. D’Israeli disapproves of Mr. Rigby, which he very plainly 
does, we have no desire that he should put bounds on that ex- 
pression of his disapprobation, to which his zeal for public and 
private virtue prompts him. But let him do so as a man should 
—openly ; let him give his adversary a fair field, and let the 
. public judge between them. It is not the severity of the casti- 
gation, but the method of it, which is so objectionable. Perhaps 
it might have been no transgression of the bounds of satire, or at 
least an excusable one, had the delineation been confined to his 
antagonist’s public principles or life. But before an author is justi- 
fied in revenging his quarrels, political or otherwise, by introduc- 
ing his adversary as a character in a tale, with just enough of truth 
in the drawing to denote the subject, and as much seasoning of the 
attributes of meanness, brutality, dishonesty, and cowardice as the 
malevolence of the writer may prompt, the provocation must be 
very strong, and the truth of the satire very notorious. Society 
must take care that a weapon to which it is so much exposed, 
and which every knave and fool who is so inclined may use at 
his discretion, is not wantonly employed. Mr. D’Israeli’s opinion 
of Mr. Rigby may be perfectly just; but if it were exactly the 
reverse, what redress has Mr. Rigby? ‘Those that knew him 
would laugh at the calumny ; but it would travel uncontradicted 
throughout all the drawing-rooms and circulating libraries to 
which Mr. D’Israeli’s pen commands access. Or may not the 
same stiletto, with which Young England righteously stabs the 
hoary genius of the old generation to-day, be feloniously used 
against the valued life or character of Young England's self’ to- 
morrow? There is at present immured in Newgate one Barnard 
Gregory, who found his way there because he prostituted great 
talents, as a public journalist, to the purposes of private defama- 
tion. His writings, though less respectable, were as popular as 
“ Coningsby,” and in part owed their popularity to the same 
source. The public are always greedy of scandal, and will de- 
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vour with avidity a dull tale of commonplace wickedness, if they 
only believe it to be true, which as a work of fiction would have 
no charm for them whatever. Mr. D’Israeli is not so bold as 
Mr. Gregory, and therefore not in danger of his fate ; and “ Co- 
ningsby,” moreover, may, for aught we know, have more truth 
on its side than the “ Satirist.” Still, there was no public object 
which justified the attack ; it is in the style of that class of writ- 
ings which pander most disgracefully to the morbid curiosity of 
the public: and, to tell the truth, we can conceive no motive 
but that of priyate pique, which could induce the author thus to 
disturb the retirement of a veteran politician, who, however wor- 
thy of castigation in his active life, has of late years thrown 
public affairs aside, and devoted himself to the unexciting labours 
of literature. 

This, we think, the great blemish of this book. The character 
itself is vigorously drawn, and we might have given the author 
some credit for his sketch of the cold, hard, selfish, ill-conditioned 
sycophant who lived on other men’s means, and appropriated 
other men’s jokes; if it were not that it is overdone, and the per- - 
sonal rancour of the man escapes too manifestly from under the 
garb of the public censor. When Pope drew his character of Spo- 
rus, or Dryden pilloried MacF lecnoe, they both retaliated the coarse 
personalities of their assailants. Mr. D’Israeli’s satire has not the 
same provocation, any more than the same genius, to excuse it. 

It is time, however, that we should say a little on the public 
principles which it is the object of the book to enforce. Here, 
we confess, Mr. D’Israeli deserves more attention; for whatever 
may have been the prompting cause of his candour, and however 
ineffectually his own views may appear to meet the emergency, 
it is most true, that from the ranks of the Conservative or Tory 
put he has sent out a voice which most powerfully exposes the 

ollowness of the foundation on which that party now acts, and 
the danger of those shifting sands of policy on which the Pre- 
mier has assayed—no wonder how vainly—to erect a stable go- 
vernment. 

Some of our readers, perhaps, may not know whom we speak 
of under the name of “ Young England.” We are not sure that 
we can very well tell them. They consist, as far as we know, of 
a knot of members of Parliament—some of them scarcely entitled, 
from their years, to claim a place in the denomination—who are 
inclined to high Episcopacy in Church politics, and low Conser- 
vatism, approaching the confines of Whiggism, in those of the 
State; who wear white waistcoats in the House, and have cer- 
tain dreams after the feudal or the heroic ages, which neither 
they nor any one else precisely comprehends. They are any- 
thing but formidable from their present numbers, and not 
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greatly so from the calibre of the men; but as a sign of the 
times, they are far from unimportant or insignificant; and 
while the dogmatism with which they announce their opinions, 
as if “ they were the people, and wisdom would die with them,” 
rovokes ridicule, they seem to augur a return to the glo- 
rious old English school of politics, which many years of sub- 
serviency had nearly obliterated from the aristocracy. Like 
all persons in the same situation, who have become satisfied 
of the emptiness and error of opinions in which they had been 
bred, they conceive that truths which they have been late to 
receive themselves are discoveries of their own; and imagine 
that they are announcing the detection of hidden mysteries, or 
the solution of a baffling problem, or the wondrous untying of a 
Gordian knot, when in fact they are only allowing honest sense 
to have its fair dominion over their minds, to the exclusion of 
degrading confidence in men in power, or the operation of social 
prejudices, for which the world has grown too old. When, 
therefore, a professed Conservative openly publishes a work, the 
object of which, when plainly told, is to announce that the party 
with whom he acts, are held together by a rope of sand; that 
they have no principle which will bear enunciation, and have 
forgotten the rudimental laws of our constitution, there never 
was a time when such a work better deserved to be read and 
canvassed, whatever the reader may think of the writer’s indi- 
vidual merits. As a stinging satire on his party, it is most 
successful ; and though it affords us little on which to lean for 
redress of the evils it truly paints, if the country were well 
satisfied of the truth of his picture, the remedy is not distant for 
those who honestly look for it. 

Our author’s theory is, that from the day when Pitt’s mantle 
fell from his shoulders, a race of “ Mediocrities” have ruled the 
destiny of the party, and, consequently, of the country ; that from 
that time till now, purblind policy has dried up the resources of 
the empire, and estranged the x te from the lower ranks. He 
says,— 

*‘ This factious league had shuffled themselves into power by cling- 
ing to the skirts of a great minister, the last of Tory statesmen, but 
who, in the unparalleled and confounding emergencies of his latter 
years, has been forced, unfortunately for England, to relinquish Tory- 
ism. His successors inherited all his errors, without the latent genius, 
which, in him, might have still rallied and extricated him from the 
consequences of his disasters. His successors did not merely inherit 
his errors; they exaggerated—they caricatured them. They rode 
into power on a spring-tide of all the rampant prejudices and ranco- 
rous passions of their time. From the king to the boor, their policy 
was a mere pandering to public ignorance. Impudently usurping 
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the name of that party of which nationality, and, therefore, universa- 
lity, is the essence, these pseudo-Tories made Exclusion the principle 
of their political constitution, and Restriction the genius of their com- 
mercial code.”—Vol. i., pp. 147-8. 


He then gradually traces the progress of the mediocrities, and 
their jealous exclusion of any noble fire, down to the death of 
the arch-mediocrity, as he calls him—plainly meaning Lord 
Liverpool—in 1826, and gives the following account of the pre- 
sent Premier in 1834 :-— 

“It would seem, therefore, that Sir Robert Peel, from an early 
period, meditated his emancipation from the political confederacy in 
which he was implicated, and that he has been continually baffled in 
this project. He broke loose from Lord Liverpool—he retired from 
Mr. Canning. Forced again into becoming the subordinate leader of 
the weakest government in Parliamentary annals, he believed he had 
at length achieved his emancipation, when he declared to his late col- 
leagues, after the overthrow of 1830, that he would never again accept 
a secondary position in office. But the Duke of Wellington was too 
old a tactician to lose so valuable an ally. So his Grace declared, 
after the Reform Bill was passed, as its inevitable result, that thence- 
forth the Prime Minister must be a member of the House of Com- 
mons; and this aphorism, cited, as usual, by the Duke’s parasites as 
demonstration of his supreme sagacity, was a graceful mode of resign- 
ing the pre-eminence which had been productive of such great party 
disasters. It is remarkable, that the party who devised and passed 
the Reform Bill, and who governed the nation, in consequence, for 
ten years, never once had their Prime Minister in the House of Com- 
mons. But that does not signify; the Duke’s maxim is still quoted as 
an oracle, almost equal in prescience to his famous query, How the 
King’s Government was to be carried on? a question to which his 
Grace, by this time, has contrived to give a tolerably practical 
answer. 

“Sir Robert Peel, who had escaped from Lord Liverpool, escaped 
from Mr. Canning, escaped even from the Duke of Wellington in 
1832—was at length caught in 1834—the victim of ceascless intri- 
guers, who neither comprehended his position, nor that of their coun- 
try.” —Vol. i., pp. 173-5. 

Such are his opinions of the governments which preceded Lord 
Grey’s. We get a hasty glimpse of the excitements of the poli- 
tical adherents of the downcast Tories, at the temporary resigna- 
tion of that nobleman in 1832; and then the curtain falls, to rise 
again at the crisis of 1834, when the Duke of Wellington sat 
alone at the council board, ruminating how the king’s govern- 
ment might be carried on; and England remained unpremiered 
for a couple of months, awaiting the arrival of Sir Robert Peel 
from Rome. ‘Tadpole and Taper are described as the represen- 
tatives of a class which, it must be confessed, our author seems 
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to know very well, and which he depicts with great truthfulness 
and nature. Lord Spencer died—the great leader of the Com- 
mons, and the champion of the Reform Bill, left the scene of his 
triumphs by involuntary promotion. Nor can we forbear, in pass- 
ing, to recall fora moment the memory of his wonderful labours. 
He was the greatest Parliamentary leader of our day, without 
one of the ordinary qualifications for that oftice. He was not quick 
—not profound. He not only was no orator, but he could not 
speak one sentence with fluency, and hardly one with grammar ; 
yet he swayed, with perfect ease and supreme command, the great- 
est majority that ever upheld a minister since the days of the re- 
volutionary war; and not Pitt himself was more absolute in that 
House. ‘The task he had imposed on him, in carrying through 
the details of the Reform Bill, was one which nothing but his rare 
discretion, his high character, and his imperturbable temper, 
could have enabled him to perform; and he so performed it, that 
we have heard it said, that among the innumerable calls which 
came constantly upon him for immediate decision in the course 
of that contest, in the opinion of all his party, he never yielded, 
and never resisted, out of place. When he left the House of 
Commons, the Whigs lost a leader, the value of whose services 
has been shown by the many bribes held out, but all vainly, to 
tempt him back from his free fields to resume his discarded harness. 

He left the Commons—the ministry were dismissed ; and our 
author represents Taper and Tadpole discussing the event in the 
drawing-room of the Duke of Beaumanoir,— 

“** The thing is done,’ said Mr. Tadpole. 

**¢ And now for our ery,’ said Mr. Taper. 

“¢ Tt is not a Cabinet for a good cry,’ said Tadpole; ‘ but then, on 
the other hand, it is a Cabinet that will sow dissension in the opposite 
ranks, and prevent them having a good cry.’ 

**¢ Ancient institutions and modern improvements, I suppose, Mr. 
Tadpole ?’ 

**¢ Ameliorations is the better word ; ameliorations. Nobody knows 
exactly what it means.’ ; 

**¢ We go strong on the Church ?’ said Mr. Taper. 

*“¢ And no Repeal of the Malt Tax; you were right, Taper. It 
can’t be listened to for a moment.’ 

** Something might be done with prerogative,’ said Mr. Taper ; 
‘the King’s constitutional choice.’ 

* ¢ Not too much,’ replied Mr. Tadpole. ‘It is a raw time yet for 
prerogative.’ 

“¢ Ah! Tadpole,’ said Mr. Taper, getting a little maudlin; ‘I often 
think, if the time should ever come, when you and I should be joint 
Secretaries of the Treasury !’ 

“¢ We shall see, we shall see. All we have to do is to get into 
Parliament, work well together, and keep other men down.’ 
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“‘¢ We will do our best,’ said Taper. ‘A dissolution you hold in- 
evitable ?’ 

‘‘ ¢ How are you and I to get into Parliament, if there be not one ? 
We must make it inevitable. I tell you what, Taper, the lists must 
prove a dissolution inevitable. You understand me? If the present 
Parliament goes on, where shall we be? We shall have new men 
cropping up every session.’ 

«True, terribly true,’ said Mr. Taper. ‘That we should ever live 
to see a Tory government again! We have reason to be very thank- 
ful.’ 

“¢Ffush!’ said Mr. Tadpole. ‘The time has gone by for Tory 
governments; what the country requires is a sound Conservative 
government.’ 

“‘¢ A sound Conservative government,’ said Taper, musingly. ‘I 
understand: Tory men, and Whig measures.’ ”—Vol. i., pp. 218-20. 


Mr. D’Israeli is certainly right in one thing—in ascribing the 
fall of the Whigs, in a considerable degree, to the petty med- 
dling of the Tapers and Tadpoles in every large and every little 
constituency. The Whigs were triumphant, omnipotent, and 
careless. The Tories were downcast, and in despair; but they 
had money, and the old habits of party tactics. With these they 
worked miracles. In the smaller boroughs, as the excitement 
waned away, the activity of the defeated party increased, and the 
work was all the more effectually, that it was silently, done. 
Agents were well paid, and being constantly on the watch, were 
content, vote by vote, to steal their way to a majority on the 
register. Thus, we believe, that to the little, intriguing poison- 
ous class of political adventurers, which our author describes, 
whom self-interest and prospective gain rendered untiring and 
energetic, the Conservatives are as much indebted for the 
destruction of the Whig majority, as to any supposed re-action 
in the public mind. 

The political panorama is continued. The next scene is the 
King’s death in 1837, and then the ultimate defeat and resigna- 
tion of the Whig government in 1841. And this is meant and 
announced as the moral of the tale, that in Mr. D’Israeli’s opi- 
nion political principle is unknown in that Conservative party 
with which he is supposed to act—that consistency and honesty 
are therefore necessarily impossible, and that Sir Robert Peel is 
a kind of Proteus, caught and bound by the Duke of Wellington, 
and compelled to prophesy against his will, to a very disreputable 
set of followers. 

Hear Young England on the Conservative cause— 


“ ¢ By Jove,’ said the panting Buckhurst, throwing himself on the 
sofa, ‘ it was well done; never was any thing better done. An im- 
mense triumph! The greatest triumph the Conservative Cause has 
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had. And yet,’ he added, laughing, ‘ if any fellow were to ask me 
what the Conservative Cause was, I am sure I should not know what 
to say.’ 

“« ¢ Why it’s the cause of our glorious institutions,’ said Coningsby. 
‘ A Crown robbed of its prerogatives; a Church controlled by a com- 
mission ; and an Aristocracy that does not lead.’ 

‘ ¢ Under whose genial influence, the order of the Peasantry, “a 
country’s pride,” has vanished from the face of the land,’ said Henry 
Sydney, ‘and is succeeded by a race of serfs, who are called labourers 
and who burn ricks.’ 

“ ¢ Under which,’ continued Coningsby, ‘ the crown has become a 
cipher; the church a sect; the nobility drones; and the people 
drudges.’ 

“¢Tt is the great constitutional cause,’ said Lord Vere, ‘ that refuses 
every thing to opposition ; yields every thing to agitation : conserva- 
tive in Parliament, destructive out of doors; that has no objection to 
any change provided only it be effected by unauthorized means.’ 

“<The first public association of men,’ said Coningsby, ‘ who have 
worked for an avowed end, without enunciating a single principle.’ 

**¢ And who have established political infidelity throughout the 
land,’ said Lord Henry. 

“ «By Jove!’ said Buckhurst, ‘ what infernal fools we have made 
ourselves this last week ! 

“ ¢ Nay,’ said Coningsby, smiling, ‘it was our last schoolboy weak- 
ness. Floreat Etona, under all circumstances.’”—Vol. ii., pp.227—9. 


Now, although it is not common in the ordinary routine of 
politics, for a man to write a book for the avowed purpose of 
writing down his party, and disclose so unmercifully the little 
paltry arts by which great men rise, there is in our opinion a 
great deal of truth—of very common and ordinary truth—in this 
political retrospect. Mr. D’Israeli is not the first man who has 
imagined that Perceval and Liverpool were but middling politi- 
cians, and that Sir Robert Peel has built his Conservative party 
as a kind of huge monument over the grave of public virtue. 
Both are most miserably true. But it was not so much the me- 
diocrity of his successors, as the last years of Pitt’s own adminis- 
tration, which sowed the seeds of such bitter fruit. He allowed 
the popularity of the French war to overpower his better judg- 
ment, and gave such an impulse to prerogative and blind confi- 
dence in the minister, as to lead to complete forgetfulness of 
constitutional or free principles. Of course, Mis successors thought 
it necessary to play all fantastic tricks, in imitation of their great 
original, and thus the name of that minister who had himself 
foregone his own clearer economic, and his more liberal public 
views, to sail in the stream of popular frenzy, was seized on as a 
cover and protection for blunders in finance which he would have 
scouted, and narrow-minded oppression, from which his soul 
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would have recoiled. The danger of the State was, during his 
time, the excuse for strengthening the hands of the executive, 
and disregarding the liberties of the people. A statesman of any 
forethought or grasp of mind, would at once have seen that the 
popular panic which upheld the system, would soon vanish with 
the removal of the cause, and that the mind of the country, un- 
disturbed by fear from without, would necessarily revert to the 

srotection of those rights w hich they used to guard so jealously. 
But to all this the Percevals, and Castlereaghs, and Liverpools of 
the time, were absolute blind. The war which had been so 
wretched for the country, had been of benefit to place-hunters, 
landowners, and the aristocracy generally ; and the only principle 
of legislation which seemed to rule paramount was that of endea- 
vouring, as far as possible, to perpetuate during peace the facti- 
tious advantages which had grown up with the war. The natural 
consequences resulted. ‘The continuance of peace, together with 
an unexampled extension of education and intelligence, gave an 
impulse to the public mind, which carried them far beyond those 
who were miscalled their governors; and placed the Tory party, 
whose creed was based on the misdeeds of 1793, in direct hosti- 
lity to the people. At the death of Lord Liverpool, they were, 
as a party, pledged to oppose Catholic Emancipation, Test Abo- 
lition, the Abolition of Slavery, Reform in Sale, Free 
Trade, Popular Education, and a hundred other measures, the 
very names of which, now that they have proved successful, are 
being rapidly forgotten. 

The storm which had been gathering burst at last. It was 
accelerated by the contemporaneous convulsions in France, and 
Lord Grey’s accession to ofttice, on the principles of Peace, Re- 
trenchment, and Reform, was the death-blow of the Pitt Tories. 
There has ut been, and there never will be a Tory Ministry in 
England again. The passing of the Reform Bill practically 
secured this, and accordingly it began to be industriously circu- 
lated that the alteration of the constitution rendered a modifica- 
tion of opinion praiseworthy and right. The name of Tory, too 
redolent of times now consigned to oblivi ion, was dropped for the 
milder Conservative. ‘The old creed was disavowed, and nothing 
was put in its place. 

Here began that policy, which has been crowned with as much 
success as any project can command which is so utterly destitute 
of the blood and marrow of principle or honesty—and which 
has also early and surely indicated how few of the elements of 
union or permanency it contains. Had the ancient Tory party 
been as honest in its creed as some of its adherents, the Reform 
Bill made no change which should have altered it. It only 
made it more diflicult to carry out that creed, or for the believers 
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in it to enjoy the luxuries of power. But then it was too plain 
that the nation had outgrown all these fallacies, and were no 
longer to be blinded by false delusive cries of King or Church 
in danger. There was no alternative but to sit down in con- 
tented — or to sink the old concern and start a new one. 
The last was the course adopted, and most deliberately and 
systematically followed. No principles were to be announced, 
excepting that the old ones were modified to suit the times; the 
party were to be left free at any time that intrigue favoured their 
views, to take office on the very grounds, and pursue the very 
measures which the Whigs, with a better knowledge of their 
countrymen and of the times, had long maintained in opposition. 
This was the plan; and with its temporary friumph, it has 
brought discredit on the science of statesmanship—a deep distrust 
of all public men, and disgrace on that which a patriot should 
hold in the highest honour, the public service of the country. 
Mr. D'Israeli traces very fairly, and with some truth, the extra- 
ordinary fall of the Whigs from their Parliamentary pre-eminence. 


*“ The truth is, that considerable as are the abilities of the Whig 
leaders; highly accomplished as many of them unquestionably must 
be acknowledged in preliminary debate ; experienced in council; se- 
dulous in office; eminent as scholars; powerful from their position ; 
the absence of individual influence, of the pervading authority of a 
commanding mind, has been the cause and fall of the Whig party. 

* Such a supremacy was generally acknowledged in Lord Grey on 
the accession of his party to power; but it was the supremacy of a tra- 
dition rather than of a fact. Almost at the outset of his authority his 
successor was indicated. When the crisis arrived, the intended suec- 
cessor was not in the Whig ranks. It is in this virtual absence of a 
real and recognized leader, almost from the moment that they passed 
their great measure, that we must seek a chief cause of all that insub- 
ordination, all those distempered ambitions, and all those dark in- 
trigues, that finally broke up not only the Whig government, but the 
Whig party ; demoralized their ranks ; and sent them to the country, 
both in 1835 and 1837 with every illusion, which had operated so 
happily in their favour in 1832, scattered to the winds. In all things 
we trace the irresistible influence of the individual. 

* And yet the interval that elapsed between 1835 and 1837 proved, 
that there was all this time in the Whig array one entirely competent 
to the office of leading a great party, though his capacity for that ful- 
filment was too tardily recognized. 

* Lorp Joun Russexy has that degree of imagination, which though 
evineed rather in sentiment than expression, still enables him to gene- 
ralize from the details of his reading and experience; and to take 
those comprehensive views, which however easily depreciated by ordi- 
nary men in an age of routine, are indispensable to a statesman in the 
conjunctures in which we live. He understands therefore his position ; 
and he has the moral intrepidity which prompts him ever to dare that 
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which his intellect assures him is politic. He is consequently, at the 
same time, sagacious and bold in council. As an administrator, he is 
prompt and indefatigable. He is not a natural orator; and labours 
under physical deficiencies which even a Demosthenic impulse could 
scarcely overcome. But he is experienced in debate ; quick in reply, 
fertile in resource; takes large views; and frequently compensates for 
a dry and hesitating manner by the expression of those noble truths, 
that flash across the fancy, and rise spontaneously to the lip, of men of 
poetic temperament when addressing popular assemblies. If we add 
to this a private life of dignified repute ; the accidents of his birth and 
rank, which never can be severed from the man, the scion of a great 
historic family, and born as it were to the hereditary service of the 
State ; it is difficult to ascertain at what period, or under what circum- 
stances, the Whig party have ever possessed, or could obtain, a more 
efficient leader.”—Vol. ii., pp. 259-62. 


This _ is great from an opponent, and we believe it to be 
just. ur author, however, may o be rigat in think- 
ing that the political misfortunes of the Whigs arise, in some 
considerable measure, from their not having at their head a spirit 
sufficiently commanding for the times. No period, perhaps, ever 
required more skilful guidance, than the councils of the nation in 
the first Reform Parliament. That the immense tide of popular en- 
thusiasm which had borne the Reform Bill to the foot of the throne, 
would flow back, was certain. To judge its ebb, and provide for 
it with the firmness and ability requisite to prevent its receding 
in proportion, was what the Whigs failed to accomplish. To 
keep up the agitation by the fresh excitement of new changes, 
would have been neither patriotic nor possible; for the mind 
cannot constantly be on the stretch, either in the individual, or a 
nation; while to attempt to stem the waters rudely, and place a 
factitious limit beyond which they should not go, was sure to 
breed indifference and disgust. ‘The difficulty was increased by 
the fact that their strength was in a great degree the source of 
their ultimate weakness. The Reform Bill was a means to an 
end; and as Government were strong enough to carry any 
measure they liked, each of their supporters thought that his par- 
ticular end was the one to be carried. The problem requiring 
solution was, how to quiet the fears of those ft dreaded farther 
organic changes, and, at the same time, to commence steady and 
systematic reform in all departments of the Government. The 
Ministry unfortunately failed in solving it. With a perfectly 
just conception of the course to be pursued, they tried it wit 
too irresolute a hand. Fearful of offending any section of their 
supporters, on A gees none ; and while the more extravagant 
remained apathetic and alienated, from what they failed to do, 


the timid took fright at what they attempted. The absurd 
opinionativeness of some sections of the party—a want of resolu- 
tion and decision in their own movements—and the successful 
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efforts of their antagonists in the Registration Courts, left them, 
in the election of 1837, utterly unable to raise any enthusiasin 
on their behalf. They had no cry, as Tadpole would say, except 
“the Young Queen ;” and as the party had come into office not 
on a cry, but on principles deeply fixed and long maintained, it 
was not to be expected that the mere accession of a popular 
sovereign, would revive the jaded zeal of their supporters. 

The movement which succeeded was a series of blunders, on the 
= of all concerne4, excepting of those who were playing the hol- 
ow though dexterous game we have described. The Reformers 
were unreasonable, and, expecting every thing, ran the risk of 
obtaining nothing. The Ministry were undecided, and, nervous 
to excess about their popularity, lost it from over anxiety. The 
lesson is a useful one. Though the Melbourne Ministry was not 
brilliant, yet had it met with that support from the country 
which it had a right to expect, it was—in the main—honest and 
consistent in its desires to do right. We cannot say, and its best 
friends cannot, that driven by stress of weather, it held, in its 
latter years particularly, the commanding tone and position 
which become a great party. But its faults were those of cir- 
cumstances. With a majority of ninety in the Commons, and 
the command of the House of Lords, neither England, Scotland, 
or Ireland, would have been, under Lord Melbourne, what they 
are at this day. We trust that when they resume office, whether 
soon or late, both leaders and followers may be instructed by 
adversity. 

But what shall we say of their opponents, who have now 
crowned their successful opposition by three years of most un- 
— and in many respects, disastrous, office? While the 

igs were labouring with the discontent of their own friends, 
the opposing band were most dexterously marshalled, so as to 
make the most of each emerging difficulty as it arose. But they 
were bound together by no principle, excepting that of having 
none. Opposition and obstruction were their object, and their 
avowed purpose ; but while they thwarted their antagonists, they 
never committed themselves. For instance, Lord Grey’s Go- 
vernment proposed a scheme of Irish Education. Our readers 
may easily recollect the indignant ferment which the — 
of that day excited against the measure. Yet in the glimpse of 
office which they obtained in 1835, this very scheme, the head 
and front of the offending of the late Ministry, was continued by 
Peel without a murmur, and continues even to this day without 
one remonstrance from the most zealous Protestant of the band. 
The policy of the party, has been consistently followed out, so 
that when Sir Robert Peel assumed office in 1841, no man in 
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this country could tell from any thing he had said or done, what 
he would do, or would not de. 

His keenest antagonists cannot deny that he took office with 
a greater prestigé in his favour than had for many years, attended 
the elevation of a minister. All the influential classes in this 
country were truly glad to see a prospect of a strong Government. 
The country had considerable confidence in his practical sagacity, 
and his power in debate gave him pre-eminence in the Commons. 
He had, at the election, more than a working majority. In 
short, he had all a minister could wish in the way of external 
facilities for success. Yet, with all this, we do not hesitate to say, 
that Sir Robert Peel’s Government has done more to shake the 
institutions of the Empire to their centre, than any Government 
since the battle of Waterloo; because the true foundation of that 
Government is the want of political principle, and that has borne 
its just fruits—first in the shameless degradation of his followers, 
and then, by consequence, in the disgust of the country, and a 
prevalent disbelief in the existence of political virtue. 

No one who reads history aright can fail to know how deadly 
a sign it is of a country’s social condition, when a deep-seated dis- 
trust of their rulers possesses the people. Let this once take root ; 
let it once permanently establish itself among the different classes 
of this country, and one single spark may dissipate our social 
fabric. So fell Rome. It was not the enemy thundering at the 
gate, but the corrupted spirit of a people, whose rulers they re- 
garded with contempt, that laid her low before the barbarians of 
the north. So fell the Sea-Queen Venice, when her once mighty 
council had ceased to be august or venerable in her people’s eyes. 
Therefore do we look with infinite alarm to the gradual germi- 
nation of the seeds sown by the opposition, and ripened by the 
Government, without a principle. We are not speaking of indi- 
vidual measures. The wisdom of to-morrow may rectify the 
errors or indiscretions of to-day, and even the dulness of Sid- 
mouth, or the mediocrity of Liverpool left an open field for their 
successors. But this Government is sapping the roots of political 
morality. Once and again have its supporters, pledged to the 
teeth to a Protectionist constituency, thrown their delaee to the 
winds, and ranked their votes with the Free Trade Premier. 
And as often as twice within the last session of Parliament—once 
on Lord Ashley’s Bill, and once on the West Indian Sugar 
Question—has the treasury-whip been applied, and that success- 
fully, for the purpose of making the British House of Commons 
—an assembly aah used to consist of gentlemen, and is pre- 


sumed to be composed of honourable men—vote that to be 
wrong one night which they voted right the night before. Even 
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the most ardent supporters of the party read the account of the 
last division on Lord Ashley’s bill with indignation and shame. 
We give no opinion on the Bill itself. The question is a very 
doubtful one, and we are not sure that Lord Ashley has the right 
of it; but to see the Commons of England, in a full house, come 
to a resolution, by a majority of 3, which the next night they 
negative by a majority of 130, and that avowedly on no other 
ground but that it was necessary for party purposes, was a specta- 
cle utterly revolting to any right-hearted freeman, and enough to 
make the country seriously doubt, whether an assembly can be 
truly called representative at all, which reflects the sentiments 
neither of the constituency who send the members, nor even of the 
members themselves. 

We should be the less alarmed at this state of things, were it 
not for two considerations. The first is, that this abandonment 
of principle is not temporary or accidental, but is the theory on 
which the Peel administration took office, and on which alone they 
can hold it. It is not an occurrence to be accounted for or justi- 
fied by a great public emergency, before which ordinary rules 
must bend. Sir Robert Peel is in heart, and almost by avowal, 
at one with the great Whig leaders on public questions. But 
these Whig measures he is determined to carry as a Tory minis- 
ter, through his Tory party ; and they, in their turn, are ready, 
as they have repeatedly shown themselves, to maintain him in 
office on this degrading footing. We have not the slightest 
doubt, that had the Whigs left office without propounding their 
Corn-Bill of 1841, Sir Robert would have come into power as the 
propounder of a fixed duty, and outbid the Whigs in the market 
at the election. The last movement of the Whig ministry foiled 
this, and he preferred raising that agricultural “ cry” which did 
its work so well, and which he has now so thoroughly discarded. 
Sir Robert cannot rule, without trampling on the consciences of 
his followers at every step. 

The other consideration is, that there is over the country, and 
nowhere more than among ourselves, a lamentable and increasin 
want of sympathy between the higher and the lower orders ; oa 


this unfortunate blow to the credit of the governing principle of 


this nation, comes on us at a time when what we most require 
are the elements of increased confidence. We alluded to this in 
an article in our former Number; and we find, that among those 
of our contemporaries who did us the honour to notice us, some 
threw doubt on the existence of the fact which excited in our 
minds so much alarm. But can any man, who soberly looks at 
our social state, doubt it? On what public question are the 
higher and the middle ranks at one, or in what part of the king- 
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dom is that sympathy to be found? Are the Peers of Parliament and 
the population of Ireland completely in unison ? Are the starving 
operatives of Lancashirecompletely agreed with the rich landowners 
of England? Do Lord Panmure and the Duke of Buccleuch 
and their numberless petty followers, deeply sympathize with 
their Free Church tenantry? These are things on the surface— 
they are evils themselves, but they indicate evils still more deep 
po | dangerous. There is a formidable spirit now growing in this 
land. Education has made vast strides, and the artizan treads 
hard on the heels of the aristocracy, and often overtops them in 
knowledge. They can no longer be governed by family influence 
or political intrigue, or by anything but the true rule of right. 
They know what justice is, and they will have it; and we can 
conceive no poison so deadly to infuse into an intellectual and 
discontented population, as the belief that Parliaments are a 
mockery, and debates a solemn faree—that hustings promises are 
made only to be broken—that a man may forswear to-morrow 
what he swears to-day, and yet keep his 4 Foret as an honest 
man—and that no social reform can be hoped for, excepting either 
from the caprice of an irresponsible minister, or from mt. a de- 
gree of popular agitation as may endanger, if not destroy, the 
amework of our constitution itself. 

When Bolingbroke and Wyndham found the gates of office 
closed against them by the accession of the Hanoverian dynasty, 
it was not thus that the Tory opposition of that day strove to 
rally the scattered remnant of their party. They did not set them- 
selves to work to corrupt the fountains of public virtue, and in- 
durate the nation to political profligacy. Whatever respect is due 
to the memory of the men, they chose a higher line, and one 
which may well put to the blush the unworthy successors to their 
party name. They also, like the Conservatives of the present day, 
shifted their ground, and with little more consistency ; but instead 
of displaying the flickering and delusive light which our senators 
follow at present, directing them onward for a moment on the true 
path to national prosperity, and then leading into the fens and quag- 
mires of mere faction, they lit their torch at the old altar of English 
liberty. In that pure eloquence for which the age was famous, 
they thundered in the ears of Walpole those ancient maxims of 
free government, which, dating a longer ancestry than authentic 
records can trace, were the foundation of the British Constitu- 
tion. On these, as the only firm resting-place on which to raise 
the fortunes of a fallen party, they took their stand—thinking 
that they could achieve nothing more noble or more statesman- 
hike, than to recall to the people those habits of independent 
thought—those principles of PUBLIC VIRTUF and PUBLIC SPIRIT 
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—which are the only sure preservatives from Parliamentary ser- 
vility, or the encroachments of a monarch or a ministry. Very 
possibly, their designs were not less factious, nor their motives 
more pure or patriotic than those which prevail now: but they 
knew the art of statesmanship, whatever they intended to prac- 
tise, and would have scorned to assail the Whig Government of 
that day by little feats of dexterity, and the mere tactics of Par- 
liamentary discipline. The task of the Jacobite opposition of the 
last century, was to unfurl before the nation, and plant in public 
view the standard of Constitutional and Political integrity, and 
to them we owe some of the noblest and purest elucidations of 
those principles on which our nation in former days grew great. 
To the Conservative opposition of our time the country is in- 
debted for the deepest blow they have received. If our age 
could boast of those nervous writers who adorned the early period 
of the last, we could imagine how, in a second “ Vision of Camilick,” 
the nation might be shewn the portrait of a minister, at whose 
entrance into a Reformed House of Commons, the representatives 
of the people should rise with one accord, and with all deference 
and humility pray of him to continue to misgovern them, and 
for his reward should lay down their principles, their easy con- 
sciences, and their broken pledges at his feet. 

Whatever our political predilections may be, it is not in the 
spirit of party that we say all this. Our desire is that our public 
men should breathe a pure atmosphere. There are evils, but 
there are at the same time advantages of no little importance, in 
the fact of the two great parties in the state being arrayed against 
each other. Without party, to a greater or less degree, no body 
of men can act with usefulness or effect; and while faction is to 
be denounced, party politics—that is, the development of general 
principles of government by men who hold them in common, 
while they differ in details—is among the sureties and safeguards 
of liberty. But unless there is truth and sincerity in a party, it 
necessarily becomes a curse. Sir Robert Peel had only two 
courses which, as an honest politician, he was entitled to follow. 
He might either have held by the old Tory creed, and met man- 
fully the pressure of the onward tide of popular opinion, or he 
might fairly have avowed the real sentiments he holds, and given 
the country not only the benefit of the measures to which they 
naturally lead, but also enabled those who concur with him in 
principle, to unite with him against his real antagonists. In the 
one case he would have remained excluded with untarnished re- 
eg aan the other, he might have ruled with great renown. 

n the paltry path he has selected—his hand pointing one way, and 
his footsteps turned the other—despising the faith of his followers, 
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and afraid to tell his own—with his balanced periods, and equaliz- 
ing orations—playing off the liberality of one debate against the 
ultra-monopolism of the next—his stage whispers, and muttered 
asides, always qualifying his open address—he has reaped nothing 
but the contempt and dislike of all parties, and will remain in 
our history as an instructive example of a man who missed a 
golden chance _ becoming great, because he had not the courage 
to prefer manliness and honesty to specious manceuvering. But 
although his reputation as a statesman is conclusively fixed, his 
influence is still powerful, and his example most pernicious ; and 
therefore we are truly glad to see a spirit of disgust arising in his 
own ranks. We hail Mr. D’Israeli’s work, not as the production 
of a statesman, or a wise man, but as an indication that the bow 
has been too tightly stretched, and that the rebound is at hand. 

Mr. D’Israeli’s remedies for the evils he describes, are charac- 
teristic enough. He wants to abolish Parliaments; to restore 
feudalism; to make the Crown supreme, but paternal; the Church 
independent and infallible; and the people loyal and free ;—by 
restoring, in short, the regimé of the most unenlightened and 
tyrannical ages, he hopes for the prosperity and liberty of our 
own. ‘This extravagance might be worth notice, if Young Eng- 
land were about to become our rulers; but as at present all the 
benefit we expect from them, is to inspire into the ranks of the 
dominant party something of the honesty and generosity of boy- 
hood, we may reasonably trust, that as Young England grows 
older, it may also grow more rational. 

These political visions have led us away from Mr. D’Israeli’s lite- 
rary merits ; and we hardly think that his present work possesses 
sufficient excellence to recall us to a more particular examination of 
it. In fact, independently of the excitement which is produced 
by its reference to real persons and events, it is a rather dull per- 
formance. We had marked, for extract and observation, a sin- 
gular theory of the author’s, which has more foundation in his 
personal pride in his Hebrew descent, than in any historical or 
physiological truth. Mr. D’Israeli thinks that the Hebrew mind 
governs the world :—that every great man or woman is in nine 
vases out of ten a Jew—and he details a variety of eminent per- 
sonages, in war, science, and singing, all of whom were of Jewish 
extraction. We have not space to enter into this fantastic specula- 
tion; we shall only observe, that there is one announcement 
which struck us, and probably will strike most of his readers 
with great surprise. In speaking of the Spanish Jews, he not 
only recounts as an historical fact, but descants with enthusiastic 
praise, on the circumstance that these professors of the ancient 
faith, while they outwardly conformed to Christianity, still re- 
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tained their own creed,-so that the highest situations of the 
Church were filled by parties who in reality were Jews in dis- 
guise. It irresistibly occurs to us to ask, if this is, in any other 
land than Spain, one of the characteristics of that Hebrew mind 
which we are told governs the world—or one of the secrets of 
that government ? 

But we must conclude. We close the book thinking much 
more of the author’s subject, than of himself—rey olving bitter 
fancies of the fate of this great people—and wondering to what 
destiny, in the hand of an  all-wise Providence, the bewildering 
complication of impulses which spring up on every side, are bear- 
ing us on our dark and aula voy: age. 
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Hinduism, 396—prospect of Gospel tri- | 
umphs, 396, 397. 

Hodgson, Mr., of Nepdl, Sanskrit language 
characterized by, 370. 

Hydrostatic Press, Pascal’s construction of, 
302. 


s. 


India, aboriginal inhabitants of, destitute of 
literature, 366. 

Treland, Sir Robert Peel’s willingness to en- 
dow Popery in, 236—Lord Jeffrey’s re- 
view of O’Driscoll’s History of, 281-283. 


J. 


Jacob’s Tracts on the Corn Trade, 67. 
Corn Trade. 

Jansen, Cornelius, Bishop of Ypres, one of | 
the founders of Jansenism, 307. Sce 
Pascal. 

Jansenism, origin of, 307. 

Jardin des Plantes, Cuvier’s appointment as | 
assistant to M. Mertrud, in the chair of | 
Comparative Anatomy in the, and after- | 
wards as his successor, 7, 

| 
| 
| 





See j 





Jeffrey’s, Lord, contributions to the Edin- 
burgh Review, $ 252—their nature, 
253—state of public sentiment towards 
the end of last century, 253, 254—pover- 
ty of the land in literature at the period, 
and efforts to revive it, 254- 256cbjects | 
of the Edinburgh Review, 2 256—its suc- | 
cess, 256, 257—nature of the periodical 
literature of the period, 257, 258—testi- 
mony to the talent of the Review, by Wil- | 
liam Taylor, 258, 259_exeelleney of Lord 
Jeffrey’s contributions, 259, 260—his tri- 
bute to Southey and Wordsworth, 260, 
26]—his qualifications as an editor, 261 
—metaphysical cast of his contributions, 
262—high aims of Review, 263—his re- 
view of Leckie’s Essay on the British 
Government, 264—comparison with Syd- 
ney Smith and Macaulay, 265—points of 
excellence in Lord Jeffrey, 266—absence 
of all reference to the dictates of Divine 
truth, 267, 268—his knowledge and adini- 
ration of the early English dramatists, 
269—his review of Hazlitt’s Essays on 
Shakspeare, 270—severity of reviews no 
good cause of complaint, 272—his stric- 
tures on Southey, Wordsworth, and Cole- 

ridge, 272-274—his political essays, 275 


—services of the Review as an advocate 


25 
252, 
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of freedom, 275, 276—his review of Sothe- 
by’s Song of Triumph, 276-280—his re- | 
view of Moore’s Life of Sheridan, 280, 
281—his review of O’Driscoll’s History | 








v0 





of Ireland, 281-283—his character as a 
metaphysical writer, 283—his essays on 
light literature, ib.—his high standing in 
literature and society, 283, 284. 


Jones, Sir William, his estimate of the San- 


skrit language, 370—his mistake as to the 
origin of the language and sentiments of 
the philosophical Vedantikas, 381, note— 
his remarks on Manu, one of the law 
books of the Hindis, 384. 


K. 


Kennedy’s, General Vans, estimate of San- 


skrit literature, 371. 
L. 


Leckie’s “ Essay on the British Govern- 
ment,” Lord Jeffrey’s review of, 264. 

Leibnitz’s calculating machine, superior to 
that of Pascal, 296, 

Logic, Elements of, by Archbishop Whately, 
492-502. See Whately. 

Louis XVIITI., return of, to Paris, and ap- 
pointments conferred on Cuvier by him, 
10. 

Luther, Martin, views of the scheme of 
grace in relation to the sovereignty of 
the law of God, 222. 


M. 


Macaulay, Right Hon. T. B., character of 
his contributions to the Edinburgh Re- 
view, 253—compared with those of Lord 
Jeffrey, 265. 

Mahommedanism, origin and spread of, 121, 
122. 

Malthus, his views on population, 68, 69. 

Manners, Lord John, character of his 
poems, 146. 

Mathematics, Pascal’s ardent study of, 
—his various treatises on the subject, 303. 

M‘Culloch, James R., statements illustrative 
of the policy and probable consequences of 
the proposed repeal of the existing Corn- 
Laws, &e., 67. See Corn Trade. 

Michaud, Histoire des Croisades, 114—his 
characteristics, 115-116. See Croisades. 

Moore’s Life of Sheridan, Lord Jeffrey’s 
review of, 280, 281. 

Murray’s, the Hon. C, A., Praire-Bird, 547. 
See Novels. 
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N. 
Naples, state of, and character of the King, 
459. 


Napoleon Bonaparte, the government of, 
and his organization of the National In- 
stitute, 7, 8—his patronage of Cuvier, 9, 
10, 24, 25. 

National Institute, Paris, creation of, and 
appointment of Cuvier therein, and Bona- 
parte’s organization thercof, 7, 8-10, 
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Tragedia, 458. See Arnaldo. 

Novels, Frederika Bremer’s, 168. 

Recent, their influence, 545, 546— 
sketch of the Hon. C. A. Murray, 547, 
548—the “ Prairie-Bird,” programme of, 
with extracts, 548-559“ Ellen Middle- 
ton,” by Lady Georgiana Fullerton, cha- 
racter and outline of, 559-56 1—“ Conings- 
by, or the New Generation,” by B. D’Is- 
raeli, Esq., M.P.—its character, 561-564 
—nature of “ Young England,” 564, 565 
—their political views as set forth in Co- 
ningsby, 565-572—downfall of the Re- 
form Ministry accounted for, 572, 573— 
the want of political principle in the pre- 
sent Government and its supporters, 573, 
575—want of sympathy between higher 
and lower classes, 575, 576—political 
purity of Tories of last century, 576, 577 
—want of sincerity in Sir Robert Peel, 
577, 578—Mr. D’Israeli’s remedies for 
existing evils, 578—his theory as to pre- 
dominance of Jews, ib.—remarks on the 
Spanish Jews, ib, 





0. 


O’Driscoll’s History of Ireland, Lord Jef- 
frey’s review of, 281-283. 

Ornithologists, various characters of, 440- 
441, See Birds, 


P. 


Palestine, Crusades to, 114. Sce Croisades. 


Pantheon, School of the, Cuvier’s nomina- 
tion as Professor of Zoology in, 7. 

Papal Government, despotism and intoler- 
ance of, 460-462— its weakness ; support- 
ed by the Austrian Government, 462. 
See Arnaldo. 

Pascal, Blaise, Life, Writings, and Discove- 
ries of, 285—powerful influence which his 
example ought to have on the present 
age, 287, 288-—present period in the his- 
tory of our faith characterized, 268—his 
birth and family, ib.—his father his sole 
instructor, ib.— establishment of the Aca- 
demy of Sciences, 289—his early thirst 
for knowledge and composition of his 
first treatise, ib.—his ardent study of ma- 
thematics, 7b.—exile of his father, 289, 290 
—his father’s return, and appointment at 
Rouen in Normandy, 291—his machine 





Niccolini, G. Battista, Arnaldo da Brescia, | 
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for avithmetical calculations, 292—neglect | 


of, by the French government, 293—his 
letter to the Queen of Sweden, with one of 
the machines, 293, 294—genius repressed 


by the governments of France and Eng- | 


land, and fostered by Russian Emperor, 


295 —caleulating machines of Leibnitz and | 


Babbage, 296—patronage of that of the 
latter by the British government, and its 


subsequent abandonment, 296, 297—Pas- | 


eal’s experiments on the raising of water 





and of mereury, 297— publication of their 
result received with opposition, 298—ex- 
periments on the top of the Puy de Dome, 
and in Clermont, by M. Perier, at his re- 
quest, and their results, 298-300—obser- 
vations as to states of weather in which 
the mercury rises, with their results, 300— 
attempts made to deprive him of his disco- 
very by the Jesuits, and by Descartes, 300, 
301—his two treatises on the general laws 
of the equilibrium of fluids, 302—the hy- 
drostatic press, 302—results of his expe- 
riments on the weight of air—forming the 
basis of the science of pneumatics, 302, 
303—resumes his mathematical studies, 
303—his various treatises on the subject, 
ib.—paralytie attack, 304—removes to 
Paris, and is engrossed by the study of 
Christian truth, and the practice of Chris- 
tian graces, ib.—death of his father, ib.— 
his sister Jacqueline enters the convent 
of Port-Royal, ib.— he journeys in the 
Provinces, ib.—resumes his studies in 
Paris, ib.—his health requires a renunci- 
ation thereof, and the society of friends, 
ib.—formation of social habits, 304, 305— 
alarming accident, 305—regards it asa 
message from heaven, renounces the plea- 
sure of society, and the pursuits of science, 
and retires to the country, where he de- 
votes his time to the study and discharge 
of Christian duty, 305, 306—notice of the 
Abbey of Port-Royal, 306—labours of the 
Abbess, Angelique Arnaud, and removal 
of the inmates to Paris, 306,307—divisions 
in the Roman Catholic Church, and origin 
of Jansenism, 307—history of its founders, 
Cornelius Jansen and John du Verger 
D’Hauranne, ib.—resolution of the latter, 
along with the Abess of Port-Royal, to 
re-cstablish that abbey for the propagation 
of their evangelical princip'es, 308—their 
associates in theenterprise, 308, 309—Jan- 
sen’s Augustinus, the Port-Royal theologi- 
cal text-book, assailed by the Jesuits, 309 
—the contest which followed, ib.—appeal 
to the Pope, 3]1-313—annoyances of the 
Jesuits, 313—Arnaud’s defence of Jan- 
sen’s writings, ib.—Pascal’s appearance 
in the controversy, ib.—his Provincial Let- 
ters, defence of Arnaud, and exposure of 
the Jesuits, 313-316—their effect, 316— 
attack made on the Abbey of Port-Royal, 
and inmates ordered to be ejected by Anne 
of Austria, Regent of France, ib.—disease 
of Marguerite Perier, niece of Pascal, a 
scholar at Port-Royal, b—her alleged 
miraculous cure, by the Holy Thorn, the 
means of saving the monastery, 317— 
slanders of the Jesuits, 318—Pascal’s re- 
ply, ib.—prosperity of Port-Royal checked 
by Louis XIV., who expels the novices 
and scholars, and drives into imprison- 
ment and exile the higher functionaries, 
ib,—the abbess retires after remonstrating 
with the Queen, 319—Pascal’s researches 
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in geometry, 319, 320—his work on the 


evidences of religion, 320, 321—his reply | 


to Fermat’s letter proposing to meet him, 
321, 322_death of his sister Jacqueline, 
322—his illness and death, 322, 323—his 
humility, 323—elegance and simplicity 
as a writer, ib.—reflections, 324. 


Peel, the Right Hon. Sir Robert, Prime | 
Minister of the country, political character | 
of, 231—principal measures of his govern- | 


ment, 232-235—losing the confidence of 
those who seek the public good, 235—his 
insincerity regarding the cause of Protest- 
antism, the Irish Education Scheme, and 
Free Trade, and asdisplayed towards Scot- 
tish Evangelical Churchmen and Irish 


Presbyterians, 235-237—want of political | 

principle in his present government and | 

| Pope, Alexander, as a descriptive poet, 400, 
401. 


its supporters, 573-575. 

Perier, Marguerite, niece of Pascal, and 
scholar in the abbey of Port-Royal—her 
disease, and alleged miraculous cure, 316, 
317. 

Pneumatics, science of, based on discoveries 
made by Pascal, 302. 

Poetry, Tractarian, 146. See Tractarian. 

Poets, English descriptive, of last century, 
397—poetical mediocrity of the period, 
and its subsequent improvement, 397, 398 
—peculiarities and general character of 
their writings, 398-400_ Pope, 400, 401— 
remarks on and specimens of the poetry 
of Gay, 401, 402—Thomson, excellences 
of his poetry, 402-403— Collins, 403 
—Dyer, remarks on and specimens of 
his poetry, 403, 404—Character of the 
poetry of Gray, 405, 406—beauty of Gold- 
smith’s “ Deserted Village,” 406—- Warton, 
character of his poetry, with specimens, 
406-408—character of Cowper’s poetry, 
408, 409—nature of Burns’ poems, 409— 
growing taste for sublime and awful 
scenery, 409-411—love of antiquity, 411 
—great poets lovers of the mountain, id. 

Policy of Party, 223—perilous state of the 
country, and necessity of a remedy, ib.— 
party policy an insuperable barrier, 232, 
224—error of the supposition that no 
government conducted with a view to the 
general good can maintain power, 224— 
Tories the servants of the aristocracy, 226 
—relation of the aristocracy to other ranks, 
226, 227—their condition as a body, 228 
—the Established Church of England op- 
posed to reform, 228, 229—accessions to 
aristocracy, 229-231—political character 
of present prime minister, 23]1—principal 
measures of his government, 232-235— 
losing the confidence of those who seek 
the public good, 235—insincerity re- 
garding the cause of Protestantism, the 
Irish Education Scheme, and towards 
the Scottish Evangelical Churchmen, the 
Irish Presbyterians, and the principles 
of Free Trade, 235-237—fall of the late 
ministry, and causes which led to it, 





Rhetoric, 





Shastras, Hinda, classification of, 369. 
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238-246—lesson thereby taught Liberals 
and the people generally, 246, 247— 
advantages of political measures being 
founded on principles of truth and justice, . 
in opposition to those of apparent expe- 
diency, 247—points of apparent expedi- 
ency on which opposite political parties 
are agreed, 247-249—people would sup- 
port a government acting on principles 
of truth and justice, could such be found, 
250-—its absence a proof of our fallen 
nature, 250—a better spirit seems about 
to arise, i),Lord Ashley’s division on 
12 hours’ clause of Factory Bill, ib.— 
necessity of a religious and moral change 
in the nation, 251. 


Political Economy, Archbishop Whately’s 


Lectures on, 507, 508. See Whately. 


Popery, endowment of, in Ireland, 236, 247. 


See Ireland. 


Population, increase of, in Great Britain, 


and Malthus’ views on, 67-69—Arch- 
bishop Whately’s observations on its ten- 
dency to increase faster than the means 
of subsistence, 508. 

Port-Royal, Abbey of, Jacqueline Pascal 
enters, 304—labours of the Abbess, 306, 
307—re-established by her, 308—Jan- 
sen’s Augustinus, the text-book of the 
Abbey, assailed by the Jesuits, and ac- 
count of the contest which followed, 309- 
316—attack on the Abbey, and order for 
ejectment of its inmates, 316—cure per- 
formed within the Abbey, the means of 
saving it, 317—its prosperity checked, the 
novices and scholars expelled, and the 
higher functionaries imprisoned or banish- 
ed, 319. See Pascal. 

Prairie-bird, the, by the Hon. C. A. Murray, 
programme of, with extracts, 548-559. 


R. 


Reform Ministry, its fate, and causes which 


led to it, 238-246—its downfall accounted 
for, 572, 573. 

Elements of, by Archbishop 
Whately, 502-507. See Whately. 


Romanism, errors of, traced to their origin 


in human nature, by Archbishop Whate- 
ly, 516-520. See Whately. 


S 


Sanskrit language and literature, 370. Sce 


Hindis. 


Saussure, glacier theory of, 530, 531—his 


residence on the Col du Géant, 541. See 


Forbes. 


Scott, Sir Walter, compared with Dr. 


Chalmers, by Mrs. Grant of Laggan, 112, 
113. 


Sewell’s, Rev. William, M.A., Christian 


Morals, 183. See Christian. 
See 
Hindas. 
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Shoa, King of, account of Major Harris’ em- 
bassy to the, 41. See Harris. | 

Smith’s, Rev. Sydney, contributions to the 
Edinburgh Review, compared with those 
of Lord Jeffrey, 265. 

Sotheby’s Song of Triumph, Lord Jeffrey’s 
review of, 276-280. 
Southey, tribute paid to, by Lord Jeffrey, 
260—strictures on his works, 272-274. 
Stevenson’s, Dr., notice of the Rig-Veda 
and the Sama-Veda, 378. 

Superstitions of the Scottish fishermen, 335- 
34]. 

Syllogistic system, fallacy of, 492-498. 


v. 


Thomson, James, excellences of his poetry, 
402, 403. 

Tories the servants of the aristocracy, 226 
—their want of political principle, 573- 





575—political purity of those of last cen- 
| 


tury, 576, 577. 

Tractarian poetry, character of, 146-148— 
Poems of the Rev. F. W. Faber, M.A., 
149-158—Poems of Lord John Manners, 
158-163—“ The Cathedral, or the Catholic 
and Apostolic Church in England,” 163- 
167. 

Tractarians, tactics of, 184, 185. 


U. 


Union, Christian, 412—prevalence of divi- 
sion, ib.—union inculeated in the Scrip- 
tures, 412, 413—the Church, one, under 
Mosaic economy, 413—unity sanctioned 
and enjoined under the Gospel dispensa- 
tion, 414-4]8—conclusions to be drawn 
therefrom, 418—this law broken by the 





Church, 419-421—rise of divisions, 42}, | 


422 chief causes of divisions, 422, 424— 
injurious effects of divisions, 425-427— 


antidotes to these evils, 427—spurious an- | 


tidotes, 428-431—requisites to Christian 
Union, 43]-438—duty of Christians, es- 
pecially ministers of the Gospel, to pro- 
mote Christian Union, 438, 439. 


V. 


Vishnu Purana ; a system of Hindd mytho- 
logy and tradition, translation of by Pro- 
fessor Wilson, 366. See Hindis. 


| 
| 


Volney, M., his erroneous opinions of nature | 


of free will, 206. 
W. 
Wardlaw, Kev. Ralph, D.D., erroneous 


views in his work on Christian morals, | 


192, 193, 209, 210. 

Warton, Thomas, character of his poetry 
with specimens, 406-408. 

Whately, the Most Rev. Richard, D.D., 
Archbishop of Dublin, the works of, 486 


| 
| 


| 
| 


INDEX. 


—his history and fame, 488, 489__qua- 
lities displayed in his writings, 489- 
492—general characteristics of his “ Ele- 
ments of Logic,” 492—fallacy of the syl- 
logistic system on which it is based and 
of his defence thereof, 492-498—outline 
of the work, 498, 499—the sphere of logic 
as an art and as a science, 499—decay of 
logical studies, 501, 502—general utility 
of his “Elements of Rhetoric,” 502, 503— 
his views of the province of rhetoric and 
division of his work, 503—omissions 
therein, 503-505 — unifarmity of his 
style, 505—examples of his similes, 506, 
507—his “ Lectures on Political Econo- 
my,” object for which undertaken, 507— 
observations on the tendency of popula- 
tion to increase faster than the means of 
subsistence, 508—his theological writings, 
509—services he has rendered to Chris- 
tianity, ib.—advantage he has derived 
from his logical training, ib.—his “ Es-' 
says on some of the peculiarities of 
the Christian Religion,” 510—Christi- 
anity differs from all other religious sys- 
tems, ib.—the revelation of a future state, 
510, 511—on the example of children as 
proposed to Christians, 511, 512—the 
Christian religion alone without a priest, 
512, 514—peculiarity of instruction by 
preaching, 514, 515—usefulness of the 
Essays, 515—his “ Errors of Romanism 
traced to their origin in human nature,” 
516—tendency of superstition to generate 
profaneness accounted for, 516, 517— 
origin of Romish corruptions, 517-519— 
essence of Popery in the heart, 519— 
supremacy of the priesthood, 519, 520— 
character of his “ Kingdom of Christ de- 
lineated,” 520, 521—the nature of Christ’s 
kingdom, and constitution of His Church, 
521-523—the Archbishop’s theological 
errors, 523-525—publications that owe 
their origin to his instructive conversa- 
tion, 526, 527. ee 

Wilson, H. H., M.A., F.R.S.. &e. ‘Boden 
Professor of Sanskrit in the University of 
Oxford, his translation of the Vishnu 
Purana, a system of Hinda mythology, 
366. See Hindis. 

Wirtemberg, Duke of, his patronage of Cu- 
vier, 4. 

Wordsworth, tribute paid to by Lord Jef- 
frey, 260—strictures on his works, 272- 
274. 


Y 

Young England, nature of, and theiz politi- 
cal views, as set forth in Coningsby, 564- 
572. See Novels. 


Z 


Zoology, Cuvier’s researches in, 19-22. See 
Cuvier. 





